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PREFACE, 


In submitting this work to the Banking and Com- 
mercial Community of India, I desire to claim for it 
no other merit than that of being the Jirst of its kind 
in this Country. I could have wished to have made 
it more complete than it is, but the refusal, in some 
quarters, to give me the most trifling information, has 
foiled my best endeavors. Though too late to bo reme- 
died, I shall still be happy to rjeeivo any suggestions, as 
they may be us|ful in the event of tlie work ever 
reacTiing^o a seconfl eclition. I am sensible of its mani- 
fold imperfectfcns : but, with this acknowledgment, and, 

I* • • , 

with the assurance that it has been put forth simply to 
supply a want, I^rust to disarm severe criticism. Some 
useful hfnts have been afforded me about Ceylon, by 
a wcll-i58nned and unpretending little brochure by Mr. 
II. D. Andrcc, Accountant of the Chartered Mercantile 
Bank at Colombo, to whom I am under obligations for 
his courtesy in forwarding it to me. In writing the 
history of some of the Banks, I have availed myself freely 
of the information to be found in tlie Banker's Magazine^ 
when my own nptes fliavc proved insufficient for the 
purpose.^ The articles about the Union Bank of Calcutta, 
the Benares Bank, the North-Western Bank, and the 
London and Eastern Banking Corporation have been 
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carried, it may be supposed, to too great lengths ; but I 
have been anxious to place on record, as fully as possible, 
the dangerous and unprincipled course of action which 
cngulphed these several Institutions. I have to thank 
Mr. A, L. Agabeg for permitting me to insert his Tables 
of value of 4 per cent paper, and to acknowledge the 
ready attention my requests have met with from the Secre- 
taries to the Banks of Bombay and Madras, Mr. W. S. 
Fitzwilliam, and Mr. R. Campbell of the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank, Mr. D. B. Clinker of the Commercial 
Bank, Mr, M. Maciver of the Central Bank of Western 
India, Mr. Pietsch of Comptoir D’Escompte (who 
kindly sent me the necessary Frencti documents from 
which I made my translations), ]\ir. Wilkin|m of the 
People’s Bank, and, though last, po^, least, ray^ worthy 
senior, Mr. G. Dickson. 

CHAS. NORTHCOTE COOKE. 

Calcutta, ^ 

No. 2, Royd Street, ^ 

28fh May 1863. J 


ERRATA. 

' ^ 

Page 1*2, line 4, for “periods of our history” read “periods of 
history.” 

IVgc 296, lines 21 and 22, for “Royal and British Bank in Scotland” 
read “ Royal British Bank.” 



TIIE 

KISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT CONDITION 

OF 

BANKING IN INDIA. 


^he |)ri0in o)[ ^iinliing. 

r 

In tlic most rcmotO ages of the world, wlicn Arcadian 
simplicity recognized no other wants than tliosc of being 
clothed ami fed, tlic standards of value, — in all countries 
which were essentially pastoral, — were cattle, the skins 
of animals, and the produce of the soil, things which 
acquired a certain exchangeable worth, and, ultimately, 
led the way to a more extensive interchange of com- 
modities. 

As population extended, and the wants of men in- 
creased, a division of eijiploymeiits began to manifest 
itself in the habits 'of the people, till, their ingenuity 
being taxed to the utmost, some of them found that, by 
devoting their, energies to the proseojution of some par-*' 
ticular trade, they might not only fabricate enough to 
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exchange for other commodities, of which tliey stood in 
need,, but would Have iftore- tbau^ abundant to minister 
to their own consumption. The surplus then began to 
accumulate, and hence the commencement of barter 
and a more expeditious method of interchange. This 
system of barter, and the want of a medium where- 
with to circulate the commodities to be distributed, 
rose step by step, until it led to the introduction of 
money as the measure and standard of value of things, 
and, finally, terminated in the establishment of Banks. 

It cannot be stated, with certainty, when coin Avas 
introduced ; for there appears to be no authentic record to 
which we can turn for satisfactory information, unless we 
except the pages of llSjy Writ, and some of the loading 
works on Grecian and Roman History, Avhere references 
arc made, occasionally, to the exchanging of^nuoney, to 
the places selected as depositories of tj^o, precious metals, 
and to the use to be made thereof, under c&tain con- 
ditions and restrictions. In the earliest ^periods, when 
coined money was not in existence^ and when a more 
expeditious and less expensive mode of interchange 
had not been introduced, the precious metals* passed by 
weight. Gilbart, in his History and Principles of Bank- 
ing ^ remarks : — It is probable that the merchants would 
require that the precious metals they received should be 
of a certain degree of fineness. We read of Abraham 
weighing unto Ephron 400 shekels of silver, current 
money with the merchant, a phrase which implies that the 
money current with, the merchant was different from 
that in ordinary use.”* 

Prior to the Captivity, or about 600 years anterior to 
“ the advent of the Messiah, the Jews, who were more of an 


* Gilbart’s “ History and Principles of Banking,” p. 2, 
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servant,* makes use of the same Greek word as St. 
Luke,t though the translators have rendered the one 
“ Exchangers” and the other “ Bank.” In the former, 
the Scptiiagint lias it Ton; T,jrt7rt^;ra«;, whicli Schleiisner 
renders a Tfunrt^a, Mensa, Abacus ad quern Mcusariits scdcus 
7 iu 7 nmus numcrat et comjmtat ; in the latter, we have 
it Tin' Tfuimiiav, wliicli 13 precisely the same word, viz. 
“ the table.” It would appear, however, that the usun/, 
spoken of in the passages, was not a gain made by oppress- 
ing the poor, and taking adv.antage of their necessities, 
but a fair and adequate profit on money lent for com- 
mercial purposes. The names given to the Bankers in the 
early ages were derived from the metals, coins, and tables 
ill use. 

At Home, the •Bankers were called Arqentariiy dfen^ 
sariif Nj^rmdarii^ of Colyhista:. The Banking-houses or 
Banks were ^t^lled Tahemce, ArgentarUv., or Mensai 
Numulafire. The ftioic of transacting business was some- 
what similiyr to •that which is in use in modern times. 
The Bankers, too, were money-changers. They also 
lent money on interest, and allowed a lower rate of 
interest tm money deposited in their hands.”! 

The science of Banking, as it at present exists, has 
descended to us from Italy, from whence wo derive our 
knowledge of Book-keeping by double entry. In the Flo- 
rentine Kepublic, it was customary for the Bankers and 
Merchants to conduct their money transactions, and write 
their Bills of Exchange upon benclics in the market-place, 
and other public thoroughfare8,§ |^nd, when a Merchant or 

♦ Matthew XXV. 27. f Luke xix. 2.J. 

J Gilbart's “ History and Principles of Banking',” p. 6, 

§ The same practice we have shown to be observed by the Shroffs and Podars 
in this country, with exception to the benches, the seats of the natives being 
more primitive. 
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Banker lost his credit, and was unable to pav his debts, his 
bench was broken. To this circumstance may be traced 
the term Bankrupt in use in our language, which is 
derived from two Italian words, Banco^ rotto,* broken 
bench. From the first of these two Italian words, the 
terms Bank and Banker are derived. 

Various causes led to the establishment of public Banks, 
or Banks of a corporate character. Some were founded 
for the purpose of facilitating Commerce, others to serve tlie 
Government. The most ancient Bank was that of Venice. 
It is supposed to have been established in 1157, to have 
arisen from the necessities of the State, and to have 
served almost as a model to every similar Bank in 
subsequent ages. In the year 1401, a public Bank was 
established at Barcelona, in Spain. IJhe Bank of Genoa 
was established in 1407. It was ^aUed the Chajnb6r of 
St. George. The Bank of Amsterdam was founded in 
the year 1609. This Bank was th^ model on which were 
formed most of the European Banks qow in existence. t 
It owed its origin to the great quantity of cleft and 
foreign coin introduced from all parts of Europe, which 
reduced the value of the currency about 9 per cent 
below that of good money, fresh from the mint. In 
order to remedy the inconveniences resulting from the 
melting down and carrying away the money, the Bank 
was established under the guarantee of the City. It 
received every description of coin, at its real intrinsic 
value, merely deducting the expenses of coinage and 
management, and then allowed the remainder to the 
depositor. The Bank of Hamburgh was founded in 1619, 
upon the plan of that of Amsterdam. 

' ♦ liotto is evidently a corruption of the Latin verb Rumpo^ to break, 
t Gilbart’8 “ History and Principles of Banking,” pp, 8—10, 
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Private Banking, wliich wad exclusively in the hands 
of the Jews at the time of the conquest, passed, after 
a succession of years, into the hands of the Lombards, or 
Italian merchants, about the thirteenth century, and from 
them to the goldsmiths, who, being probably the most 
wealthy subjects of the realm, became the depositaries of 
the nobility and landed gentry. 

The unscrupulous measures which Charles I. resorted 
to, in order to supply himself with money in his necessi- 
ties, and the gencraWnsccurity of proi)crty shortly before 
the breaking out of the republican sj)irit in England, 
led to a more general employment of these ])CO])le as 
the depositaries of money, their reputed wealth being 
supposed to jdace them above corruption, and to alford 
them the means ^f greater security. It was natural 
enoifgh, therefore, tl^at^thc goldsmiths should become the 
Bankers of those who had money for which they had 
no immc^liate u^e.* ^Tho necessities of the King and 
Government, during the times of Charles I., the Com- 
monwealth, lind Charles II., no doubt made the trade 
in money a very profitable one to the private Bankers, 
who lent^ out, at a^high rate of interest, the money 
they received, on personal credit, to those who were needy, 
by which, after paying the depositors a very handsomo 
interest, they were enabled to realize a considerable profit. 
There seems to have been a general resort to them, 
for we find a complaint, at the time, that “the trade 
of Bankers being only in London, doth very much 
drain the ready money from all other parts of the king- 
dom.” , • 

“ The antiquity of some of the private Banks in 
London will surprise a person unacquainted with their 

♦ Gilbart’d “ History nml rriuciplcs of Banking, ” p. 22. 
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history. Child and Co., of Temple Bar,* have existed 
as Bankers since 1663; Stone, Martins, and Stone, con- 
tinue a business commenced by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
the founder of the Royal Exchange ; and Hoares and 
Co,, of Fleet Street, can trace their origin a dozen years 
prior to the commencement of the Bank of England in 
1694,t which was about the period when Snow and Co., 
of the Strand, were first established.”! The business 
of Banking remained entirely in the hands of the new- 
fashioned Bankers until the establishment of the Bank 
of England in the year 1694.”§ In 1695 the Bank of 
Scotland, a joint-stock Bank, was established in Scotland, 
and incorporated by Royal Charter, and the under- 
mentioned Banks in succeeding years. The first Bank 
established in America Was at South Carolina, in 1702, 
about seventy-three years prior to fhe war of indei)en- 
dence, and about ten years after the first issue of paper 
money by the Government ; the Jioydl Bank ..of Scot- 
land (incorporated) in 1727 ; the^ British Linen 
Company (incorporated) in 1746 ; Sir William Forbes, 
Hunter, and Co. in 1763; the Perth Banking Com- 
pany in 1766 ; the Aberdeen Bank in 1767 ; ai\d several 
private and joint-stock Banks, ten or fifteen years 
afterwards. 

The Bank of Ireland was established in 1783. It 
would occupy too much space, and too greatly extend the 
limits of this work, to insert a list of all the different 
Banks that sprung into existence subsequent to the esta- 
blishment of the Bank of England ; suffice it to say, 

* It is not certain, but extreincly probable, that the founder of this house was 
Sir Josiah Child, who published a work, about the time, entitled “A New 
Discourse on Trade.” 

' t “ Banker’s Mag.,” Oc^^. 1815, p. 39. t “Banker’s Clerk,” p. 9. 

§ “ History and Principles of Banking,” p. 25. 
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tlic trade in Banking was gradually enlarged by the for- 
mation of private partnerships in different parts of the 
country. As will be seen from the previous statement, 
the number of private Banks in existence anterior to the 
American war was but small, but, on the termination 
thereof, they rapidly increased, particularly after passing 
of the Act, on the 3rd May 1797, of the 37 Goo. 111. 
C. 43, better known as The. Bank Restriction Act, which 
aro.se out of an order of Council in February 1797, directing 
the Bank of Englanll to suspend cash j)aynicnts, it having 
been apprehended, that, in con.sc(|ucncc of ill-founded 
exaggerated alarms, there might ])C a want of a sufliciont 
siipjdy of cash to answer the exigencies of the public 
service. 


t'i ^iitiqiiitii ill jliidia. 

Tin: knowicilge of Banking in India was long anterior 
to the .‘Jeitlcmcnt of*the Engli.sh in this part of the globe, 
thougli the system under which it was carried on was 
wiilely different from that which European skill and 
science have introduced. 

From time immemorial, the Banker has always been 
an important member of Indian society. Formerly, 
in all divisions and sub-divisions of that society, he 
liad his type aud representative, discharging functions 
of indispensable necessity to the well-being of the 
community. The Empire had its Banker, the SoubaJi 
had its Banker, the Zillah had its Banker, and the 
Village had its Banker. Each in his sphere exercised an 
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engrossing inilucnce ; each, in addition to his financial, 
was charged with a large proportion of social and poli- 
tical responsibilities. The traditions of the Hindoo, and 
the records of the Mahomedan periods of our history, 
endow the higher classes of Bankers with the character 
and powers of Ministers of State. No royal or Imperial 
Council was complete in its members without the Banker. 
The principal source of the revenue was the land tax, 
which, according to practice, was paid in kind. The royal 
or imperial exchequer could not w6ll accommodate the 
rather bulky forms in which the revenue was collected 
from the people, and the magnitude of the royal or 
imperial transactions, as well as the peculiar character of 
some of them, necessitated the employment of metallic and 
paper currencies. Standing annies iiad early become 
a part of Indian institutions, and *»nerccnarie3 seltlom 
stipulate for remuneration with necessaries, or with luxu- 
ries, in kind. A pervading and ft properly ot'ganizcd 
agency was therefore constantly necersary to convei’t 
the proceeds of the taxes into a useful form, and to make 
the public resources readily available to the demands of 
the State. Hence the institutronal' charactcr and poli- 
tical influence of Indian Banking. The general state 
of society also precluded the independent accumula- 
tion of capital in many hands, and the ruler and the 
provincial governors were often personally the least 
trustworthy men in the country. None therefore but 
the possessors of political influence ventured to deal 
with them. Last of all, caste came to the aid of these 
causes, and consolidated the system into an institution. 
The son of the Banker could only be a Banker, and he 
■whose father transacted the emperor’s or the soubadar’s 
monetary business had, according to the first Indian 
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notion of rights, an indefeasible title to succeed to that 
business. The action of British laws, and forms of civil 
government, have, in some measure, destroyed the 
universality of the institution and the nature of its 
form, but it nevertheless retains its vitality, though 
under much alteration. The Banking Corporations and 
Government Agencies at the Presidencies, that have 
succeeded the hereditary establishments of the Dosses 
and Setts of imperial times, are devoid of the political 
influence which the latter exercised. The functions of 
the Zillah Banker have been divided between, and appro- 
priated by, the revenue collector and the indei)cndcnt 
capitalist. The Village Banker, like most other of our 
village dignitaries, still maintains his character and i)Osi- 
tion, and may be ^)romj)tly recognized in the Village 
Mahajun. The diffusion of capital, and the conversion 
of taxes in kind into money-taxes, have closed up some 
and opentd other channels of Banking business, and at 
present, though am extensive system of Banking is car- 
ried on, it bears a less peculiar character than before, 
and is largely mixed up with the funding and general 
commercial business Of the country. 

The occupation is not gone. It has only shaken off 
the trammels with which tradition and conventional forms 
fonnerly bound it. The Bankers of the present day may 
^be divided into three classes : the City Shroffs, the Zillah 
Bankers, and the Village Mahajuns. The first arc chiefly 
engaged in exchange operations, in dealing with the 
public stock, and making advances on securities to 
commercial establishments. They possess extensive credit 
throughout the country, and comprise some of the most 
honored names in Indian society. The second arc the. 
^^depositaries of the monied wealth of the landed families 
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or tlicir creditors, and have a close connection with 
tlic internal trade of tlie country, in which they are 
often found engaged directly on their own account. The 
character and functions of the third are well known. 
In the North-Western Provinces, the Village Mahajuns 
are, owing to the impoverislied condition of the agricul- 
tural classes, and to the severity of the operation of the 
revenue laws upon them, a thriving, in fact the only thriv- 
ing class. In Bengal, every man, with a little spare cash, 
is a Village Mahajun. Of these sfeveral classes, the one, 
which is most directly useful to the community, is tlic 
class of Zillah Bankers. Their close connection with the 
landed interest, and the assistanee they afford towards 
the exportation of the superfluous produce of the inte- 
rior districts of the country, give m peculiar value to 
their services. They form efficionhi props to the fohuncs 
of the landed families which connect themselves wiili 
them, and have frequently rendered importat aid to 
the Government. Of this Lalla J»oteepcrsaiid is an ' 
instance. During the mutiny in 1857-58 he came for- 
ward most liberally and nobly to assist the authori- 
ties. The urgency of the permdical calls for the 
public revenue from landed proprietors, and the serious 
consequences of default in the payment of the assess- 
ment, render the assistance of the Bankers of the last 
importance. Their agents also are to be found in most 
produce marts, making advances to dealers, and their 
operations extend in some cases, we believe, to the bond- 
ing of produce. By all these means, they afford much 
assistance to the agricultural interests of the country. 
The vast improvement that lias taken place in Scottish 
agriculture, owing to the peculiar system of Banking 
prevailing north of the Tweed, makes us almost wish that 
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class of large fiirmcrs may replace the yeomanry of this 
country, and that a similar correspondence may grow up 
between them and the Zillah Hankers. 

The character and extent of Indian Hanking have been 
frequently cited in refutation of the unjust calumnies with 
which the opponents of Indian political reform have 
aspersed this nation. There can be no surer lu’oof ol’ the 
soundness of a people’s moral condition, and of t heir habi- 
tual regard to truth in the transactions of life, than the 
prevalence of so much credit as is necessary to the existence 
of such a system of Hanking. The native Hankers them- 
selves are j)attcrns of commercial morality. The dis- 
honoring of a hoondee is an event of rare occurrence with 
them. They transact business Avith each other, and with 
their constituents, with a total disregard of those forms 
whiclf English comm^rcjal men deem essentially re(jui- 
«tc, and, without the aid of which, indeed, an English 
house of hjisincss A^oidd^scarccly be secure. One peculiar 
feature of native B^nks has always struck us as peculiarly 
gratifying. The business is usually carried on by 
gomashtas, or clerks holding a confidential position in the 
firm. They arc oftcivpoor men, and yet are never called 
upon to furnish security. Their remuneration is not 
high, and they have often the entire disposal of tho 
capital of a Coatee; yet it rarely happens that a firm 
kscs any thing by their dishonesty.* 

■ Tfie fact that Europeans are not the originators of 
Banking in this country, need not strike us with suri)rise, 
for, both from internal evidence, Avhich the successes 
of the British arms in the Punjab further extended 
and opened out, we know tliat civilization and the arts 


* Tlie cii>c of til'- Goiiiailaa of PomaMioy Ilpnichunil in exccptioual, end * 
affords no ground for condemning the tribe. 
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distinguished the East fov a very considerable period before 
the West had begun to emerge from ignorance and bar- 
barism. “ When the Dorian conquerors drove a largo 
portion of the Greeks into exile, the fugitives acquired 
new settlements in Asia (Minor), and established their 
own national Bank,”* Of all the nations of antiquity, 
none were more persevering in the work of colonization 
than the Greeks. At a very early date they traded with, 
and colonized, the shores of the Black Sea, and from 
thence carried their commodities,* probably by way of 
Persia and the Caspian Sea, far into Asia. The progress 
also of Alexander the Great, through the Punjab, may 
have contributed to extend the knowledge which the 
Greeks possessed, and it is not improbable that, long 
before England had ranked in the scfile of nations, India 
had adopted a system of Banking ^^which may have ori- 
ginated that now in use with the Shroffs or native 
Bankers. In looking at Asia in, this light, we are 
justified in assuming something fronj her former posi- i 
tion. Asia surpasses all other divisions bf the Globe 
in the antiquity of its population. Here were transacted 
events of the utmost importance. Here the human 
race first made their appearance : it was the theatre 
of their earliest achievements : the grand centre from 
which population, science, and all the arts of civilized 
life, have gradually diffused themselves over the other 
regions of the world. Another means by which Banking 
might have been introduced into India was through 
the Jews, many of whom settled in Asia, on the disper- 
sion of the tribes, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 

A. D. 70. This proscribed people, who are celebrated 
for their acuteness in monetary dealings, may have 


* Milford’s “Ureecc,” vol. i., p. 193, 
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contributed, in some measure, to the dissemination of 
Banking as observed by the aborigines of this country. 
AVhoever is conversant with Scripture history, and has 
given his attention to the customs of this country, cannot 
fail to notice a very close resemblance between the 
practices of the Jews and the natives of India. But 
although the Shroff’s have, for ages past, been considered 
the Bankers of the country, there has not always been 
a general recourse to them; for, whether under appre- 
hension of the exactions of the zemindars, or from some 
other cause, which we may advert to elsewhere, a very 
large class of people resorted to the iiractico, common 
throughout all Asia, of hoarding up their money, or 
molting down the gold and silver into ornaments for 
themselves, their ♦wives and children, and thereby 
allownig it to lie *inproductive. Groat astonishment 
has been expressed, both in England and India, at 
the constunt and contVuied drain of silver from Europe, 
without any satisfactory explanation or elucidation 
of its disajjpearance ; but this wholesale lioarding will 
afford some clue to the withdrawal from circulation of 
such vast sums. Sfill, the profits of the Shroffs, or 
Indian Bankers, were considerable, and some thirty 
years back they constituted by far the richest class of 
the people of Bengal and Ilindoostan, and the countries 
ippertainiiig to the Presidencies of Madras and Bom- 
bay. The most wealthy arc to be found settled in 
Calcutta, Dacca, Patna, Benares, Mirzapore, and 
Bombay, but the class are to be found located over 
India, wherever business exists. Before the estab- 
Hshment of the Bank of Bengal, the European 
jystem of Banking had been introduced by the great • 
!igency Houses^ of Calcutta, the failure of which, for 
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enormous sums, is well known to the Indian public. 
They were not merely merchants and agents, but they 
united with that business Banking in all its branches, 
and were known as the merchant princes of India. 
They were agents for the whole civil and military 
service. They were agents for the planters and 
merchants settled in the Upper Provinces. They were 
Bankers receiving deposits. Bankers making advances 
for the produce of the interior, and Bankers issuing paper 
money. As will be shown under the head of the local 
Banking Institutions, the defunct Agency and Banking 
firms had a note circulation which was extremely bene- 
ficial to them in carrying on their diversified operations 
as ship-owners, house-owners, farmers, manufacturers, 
and money-lenders. After the esttlblishment of the 
Bank of Bengal, but more especicClly, after the passing of 
the Act in 181.3, which partially remove(J the restrictions 
])laced upon Europeans settling m India, grefft induce- 
ment was given to extend the Banking principle, and 
there successively started into existence several private 
Banks in connection with Agency Houses. A great com- 
mercial crisis occurred in 1829-30*, and upon the debris 
of the Calcutta Agency Houses* successively arose the 
Union Bank of Calcutta, and all the different joint- 
stock associations now known under the name of Mofussil 
Banks, The abrogation of the East India Company’s 
trade and monopoly, in 1832, gave these last a greater 
impetus, which the failure of the Agency Houses and 
the peculiar position of the two services helped to main- 
tain, and, until lately, they were to be found distributed 
over a large tract of country, and resting on an extensive 

♦ Alexander and Co., Colvin and Co., Fergusson and Co., Mackintosh and 
Co., Palmer and Co., and Cruttenden and Co, 
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proprlotary interest. But things have now altered. 
The transfer of the Company’s Government to the 
Crown liaving led to the introduction ot a Government 
currency, and extended powers to the Bank of Bengal, 
which is planting its agencies over the country, it is not 
too much to expect, that there will be, sooner or later, a 
complete absorption of all the Up*country Banks. 


®he ^ondarg ^gstem of Jitdia. 

IMoxey being, as Adam Smith well defines it, the 
great wheel of circulation, th6 great and universal 
instrhment of comnuji’ce, it will not be out of place here 
to review the system which obtains in India; and, as 
the objeofc of this* wor^ is to furnish data which may be 
depended on, and, serve as a guide, no scruple will be 
felt in introducing such information as may be collected 
from unquestionable sources. It is by the intervention 
of money that good# of all kinds are bought and sold, 
and, in the progress of industry, commercial nations 
have found it convenient to coin several different metals 
into money — gold for large payments, silver for pur- 
ichases of moderate value, and copper, or some other 
»coarse metal, for those of smaller consideration, 
i The standard currency of Continental India, observes 
B very perspicuous writer, consists of silver in coins, 
generally of the value of about two shillings, on 
•which are invariably impressed, in Persian characters, 
|and in the Persian language, the name of the reigning. 
- j^Iogul, the year of his reign in which they were struck. 
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and the name of the place where they were coined. 
This is the well-known rupee — a word of Hindoo origin, 
meaning silver. There are copper coins (counters of 
course) representing one sixty-fourth part of the rupee, 
or the quarter of the sixteen parts into which the rupee 
of account is divided. In native transactions the smallest 
change is represented by shells, called cowries, of which 
eighty go to the smallest copper coin, and, consequently, 
no less than 5,12Q to the rupee. The use of so minute 
a denomination of money is an index of the poverty 
of the people, and of the low })ricc of wages and neces- 
saries of life among them. In England, a farthing, equal 
in value to more than fifty cowries, is hardly of any 
use as money. The shells thus used are a species of 
cyprea, imported in cargoes, as an article of trade, from 
the Maidive and Laccadive island?} pud are the same Us arc 
used in some parts of Africa for the same purpose. 

Silver coins, and most proba^jly, silver mopey, were 
first introduced by the Mahomedan conquerors. Gold, 
as far as they had coins at all, was the tnoney of the 
Hindoos ; and, in the southern parts of India, rude coins 
of this metal, from the value of a six-pence up to seven- 
shillings, known to Europeans by the name of pagodas 
and gold fanams, are still in circulation. 

Since the fall of the Mogul Empire, and very probably 
also before it, every petty Prince coined his own money, 
and fixed his own standard. Dr. Kelly has given a list 
of above eighty different kinds of rupee, varying in the 
quantity of pure silver they contain, and varying also 
in sterling value, from Is, 2d, up to 2i'. 2d., but, on an 
average, their worth is somewhat under 2^, Until the 
year 1836, the British Government had no less than five 
mints, — three in the Bengal, and one in each of the other 
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Presidencies, at each of which rupees of different values 
were coined, — to perplex their subjects and puzzle them- 
selves. Tlie whole of the rupees, now coined in the 
British territory, are reduced to one value, nearly two 
shillings sterling each — a very great improvement. 

Paper-money, whether in bills or notes, forms a very 
small proportion of the Indian circulation. Bills of 
exchange have been known to the Hindoos from very 
remote periods. They arc known to Europeans, under 
the name of hoondee, a corruption of the Indian word 
Hindwi, or Hindoo — a word which is Persian, and, there- 
fore, evidently given to them by the IMahomedan con- 
querors, In every large town of India arc to be found 
native Bankers, or Shroffs, who deal in bills of exchange, 
and who have cornespondents, rfot only in all the great 
townk of Hindoostai\ itself, whether British, tributary, 
^ or independent, but even in Cashmere, and some parts of 
■Persia. ^Iho hoondee^ or bill, it may be observed, is 
drawn out in a wytten character, peculiar to the class of 
bankers, amf illegible to any one else. Very generally 
the Indian Bankers distrust the conveyance by the 
European letter post, and have estaffettes, or special 
couriers, of their own, which seldom fail in conveying 
information long in advance of the Government mails. 

The business of Banking, among the Indians, is chiefly 
confined to the issuing and discounting of bills of 
exchange, money-lending, and money-changing, or the 
exchanging of one description of coins for another. The 
yeceiving of deposits can hardly be said to be part of 
their business ; and the issuing of notes, payable to 
bearer, or paper-money, has always been unknown to the 
Indians; and, until lately, these two forms of Banking 
’existed, even under our own Government, but to a very 
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limited extent, — hardly affecting the general conclusion, 
that the whole money of India was in silver coin ; and 
that, with a single exception, viz. that of the treasury of 
the British Government and the Bank of Bengal, there 
was no place of absolute safe deposit for money. India, 
in fact, may be said to have been exactly in the 
same state that Great Britain would be in, if the 
whole circulation of the latter were in half-crown pieces, 
and that there were no place of deposit for money 
but the public stocks, and the coffers of individual mer- 
chants and speculators, exercising, on their own respon- 
sibility, in this respect, the functions of Bankers. 

Among the Mahomedans, as is well known, all interest 
is deemed to be usury, and therefore illegal — a law, 
however, which, if not more hononed by them in the 
breach than the observance, is ptiOij’e frequently btoken 
than observed. With the Hindoos, on the contrary, the 
])rofit on money lent, or interest, is not only <>legal, but 
the amount which can be exacted may,, in general terms, 
be described as unlimited. British subjebts were for- 
merly limited, by law, to an interest of 12 per cent; but 
the total repeal of the usury laws, by recognizing the 
right of the free trader to make the most of his money, 
has removed, not a bit too soon, from the British Code, 
an absurdity worthy of the dark ages, and not to be 
justified by the circumstances under which Moses pro- 
hibited the lending of money on usury. The rate of 
interest in India, between native and native, is variable, 
but always enormous; a great part of the amount, however, 
consisting, not in the profit of the capital lent, but in the 
risk of lending to a needy borrower, in a country where 
the administration of justice is not quite so perfect as it is 
in England, But we trust that charge will soon no longer 
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He made. The establishment of a High Court, with 
extensive appellate powers ; an increase to the number of 
judges, chosen from among tlic able legal men of England ; 
tlic association with them of some of the finest spe- 
cimens of the old Company’s civil servants, — will, wo 
earnestly hope, wipe out a stigma on the administration 
of justice in India, which, we lament to say, was too well 
merited. 

Of the class of small Bankers, the best account wc 
have seen is that in Hamilton’s lUndoataHi and wliich we 
believe is taken from the manuscript statistical account of 
Bengal, by the late Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton. 
** Podars, or moncy-cliangcrs,” says Mr. Hamilton, “ are 
a very numerous class, but many of them having no shop, 
eit in the open mairket, with htaps of cowries placed 
befor^ them. In thg \^iore rural quarters, the inoney- 
diangcr goes to market with a bag of cowries on his 
head ; or^ if a rich .n^gan, with a loaded ox, which, if 
strong, may carry «to the value of an hundred and fifty 
rupees. Alf the early part of the market ho sells 
cowries for silver to the people who wish to purchase 
goods, and, in the evening, the various hucksters bring 
back their cowries, and change them for silver. In the 
morning, the money-changer usually gives 5,760 cowries 
for a rupee, and, in the evening, he gives a rupee for 5,920 
cowries, which is a profit of one thirty-sixth part on every 
good mint rupee, besides a fluctuating barter, or exchange, 
en all others. It is also customary with tlie money- 
changers to advance cowries to all servants who liave 
monthly wages ; and, at the end of the month, when the 
wages become due, they return the loan in silver, for 
all this class, if trusted, anticipate their income. To 
these improvident persons the money-changer gives only 
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seventy puns of cowries for his rupee, so that he realizes 
four seventy-fourths per month for the use of the money ; 
but occasionally loses his principal.”* 

The discount charged may here be taken at about 
3 per cent on each operation. If the market be held, 
therefore, once a week, this gross profit on the capital is 
repeated fifty-two times every year ; and if it be a twice 
a week market, as is more probable, one hundred and 
four times. What Sir James Stewart said of govern- 
ment payments, in his time, is still applicable, it would 
appear, to the ordinary disbursements of the great bulk 
of the people. The money paid by the laborers of the 
ground,” observes he, “is, at present, interrupted in its 
course at every change of hands, until, by the repeated 
shroffage (discount), it «comes at la%t reduced, as I may 
say, to a shadow into the Compai\y’ij treasury.”! 

The passage above quoted from Dr. Hamilton gives 
a very correct account of the 8y|tej[n which i$r followed 
by the money-lenders in this country, ,^nd which we may 
ourselves notice among our own servants, if we pay any 
attention thereto. The aptitude of the natives of this 
country for accounts is a very notioeable feature in their 
character, and, probably, in the correct and expeditious 
calculation of interest, there are no people that can com- 
pete with them. Usury prevails here to a greater extent 
almost than in any other country. The great fortunes 
which used to be so suddenly and so easily acquired in 
Bengal, and the other British settlements in the East 
Indies, may satisfy us, that, as the wages of labor were 
very low, so the profits of stock were very high in these 

♦ Hamilton’s “ Hindostan, ” vol. L, p. 40. 

, t “ Sketch of the Commercial Resources and Monetary and Mercantile System 
of British India,” pp. 44—48. 
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Imined countries. The interest of money is projjortionably 
BO. In Bengal, money is frequently lent to the farmers 
(ryots) at 40 , 50 , and 60 per cent, and the succeeding crop 
k mortgaged for the payment. As the profits which yan 
afford such an interest must eat up almost the whole rent 
of the landlord, so such enormous usury must, in its turn, 
eat up the greater part of those profits.* 

We shall give examples from difterent parts of India 
of the rates of interest usually exacted by the Indian 
money-lenders — the great mass of the borrowers being, 
of course, the occupants of the soil, because they con- 
Btitutc the great majority of the people. The late Sir 
Thomas Munro, who had better opportunities of judging, 
and a mind and acquirements better fitting him to 
judge of such mattes, than perhaps any other European 
Bojoufner in India, giye§ the following official description 
af transactions of this nature, in a country subject to his 
. own authority, ino*re /jxjiensivc than the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and containing two millions of people. ** Almost 
every ryot,”* says he, “has an account with a bazar- 
man (money-lender) and a balance against him. This 
account often runs thiough two or three generations, and 
is rarely paid off entirely. It usually originates in a 
small advance by the bazar-man, who probably gives 
seventy or eighty rupees, and takes a bond for an hun- 
dred, with interest at two and a half per centum monthly. 
The ryot, in return, makes payment in grain, cotton, or 
Other articles, which are usually valued against him, and 
he receives, occasionally, from a bazar-man, small sums 
for the discharge of his kists (instalments of tax). After 
going on in this way, for a number of years, the ryot 
tods, that though he is continually paying, he is only, 
* Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” lib. i., cap, ix, " 

D 
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getting deeper into debt.”* The medium interest here 
exacted is not' 30 but 40 per cent ; while the Banker in 
receiving payment of it turns merchant, and in that cha- 
racter exacts a further interest. Both the borrower and 
the State are plundered by this most miserable system. 

The great mass of the people of Bengal, says Mr. 
Tytler, — the peasants and tradesmen, (who are also cul- 
tivators of the land, and whose gains can only increase 
with the wealth of the peasantry), — are unable to purchase 
European articles of commerce. They live from day to 
day, and nine-tenths of them are forced to borrow their 
daily food, and corn to sow their lands, from the mahajuns 
(Banker merchants). On the grain supplied for their 
family consumption, the mahajuns charge the peasant 
50 ‘per cent, on that furnished for^seed 100 per cent. 
Besides this, by false accounts, and Vy taking an inhuman 
advantage of the situation of the ryots, they often keep 
them in balance.! rate of interest in India is very 

* “ Report of Sir Thomas Munro”: 1807.—“ Selection of Ropers from Records 
of the India House,” vol. i., p. 237. 

t ‘fcConsiderations on the Present Political State of India London, 1815. 
The vituperation of the Indian Bankers, by Mr. 'I'ytler and others, is not justi- 
liable. Tlie Indian Bankers are jus>t what the nature of their position inakos 
them, and neither bettor nor worse than what any other class of men would 
be under similar circumstances. The celebrated political economist, Sir James 
Stewart, in the project of an Indian Bank, which he published sixty-tive years 
ago, gives a juster verdict In this view,” says he, “the Bank will be a 
check upon every one who may have it in his pow'er to oppress the laborer, 
or the manufacturer; because the profits of the Bank will depend much upon 

the credit of the inhabitants, and upon the preservation of their property 

What a new phenomenon in Bengal, a Shroff Director of a Bank, from a blood- 
sucker is become the protector of the laboring man! Interest does all. Ih' 
sucks the blood because it is his interest so to do : he gives his protection from 
the same nmtive. By directing the interest of individuals to a proper object, 
good government is established.”— “ The Principles of Money, applied to tlie 
^ present state of the Coin of Bengal,” &c Ac. 1772, p. 81.—“ Sketch of thf 
Commercial Resources,” Ac., p. 48, 
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between native and native. Except in special cases, 
it is much more excessive than among tlie European com- 
munity. Twenty and thirty per cent are very ordinary 
rates ; and we could mention cases where 5 and 6 per 
cent per month, or 60 and 74 per cent per annum, has 
been, and is still exacted. There is, doubtless, very 
gross usury in many of these transactions ; but, on tho 
Other hand, the cases arc not numerous where the 
lender, when he has once parted with his principal, 
sees any clear way to its easy and punctual recovery. 
That the necessities of the people are taken advantage 
of by the lenders, is a fact made apparent to every one, 
but it is questionable whether any legislative enactments 
wouhl tend to rcmcc^ the evil, or to lessen it. Time 
was when an opinicvi prevailed Miat usury was a system 
of infquity, repugnant Jo the feelings, and little better 
Ifaan extortion. We have got the better of such anti- 
quated n(^ions. It ba^ been found from experience, that 
free trade in mon^y prevents more evils than it causes, 
because a hi^h rate of interest — which is nothing more 
than insurance to cover the risk — added to legitimate 
earnings, prevents dkhoncst speculations, and thus con- 
tributes to the general good. Those who are compelled to 
borrow are generally improvident, and, as the lender runs 
a great risk in lending his money, it seems but fair that he 
Aould exact a rate calculated to cover his risk. 

: , There is as much a trade in money as in other commodi- 
■$es, and Governments have no more right to limit the 
JSiite at which a person should lend his money than they have 
to limit the rate at which a merchant shall dispose of his 
goods. When the usury laws were removed, in 1854, 
|rom the Statute Book, our legislators merely acted up to^ 
|hc spirit of the age, which was opposed to the absurdity. 
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condemned their retention as an unmitigated nuisance, ancf 
staked its opinion that the rate of interest should be free anil 
unfettered. Many people must borrow, and none will lend 
without such a consideration for the use of their money 
as is suitable. The high rate of interest among all 
Mahomedan nations is accounted for by M. Montesquieu, 
not from their poverty, but partly from this, and partly 
from the difficulty of recovering the money. The interest 
which the borrower can afford to pay is in proportion to 
the clear profit only, and must be -something more than 
sufficient to compensate the occasional losses to which 
lending, even with tolerable prudence, is exposed. Were 
it not, mere charity or friendship could be the only motives 
for lending. 

We have, elsewhere, quoted from the author of the 
Sketch of the Commercial Res^ur^ces of British 'India 
some very valuable remarks on the Indian currency. It 
must be borne in mind, however,^ that/ since the time he 
wrote (1835-36) very many and imp 9 rtant changes have 
taken place, both in the banking and monetUry system of 
India. In asserting that the standard currency consists of 
silver coins, we agree with him, for, «althotfgh there always 
has been, and still are, gold coins in circulation, their amount 
is so insignificant as not to interfere in the least with the 
silver currency, i. e, the rupee, which, for all purposes, 
is the integer of account. Previous to September 1835, 
there was a considerable variety of rupees current in India: 
for example, the Sicca, the Sonaut, the Furruckabad, 
&o. These classes of coins, in consequence of variations 
in weight and ** touch,” (i. e. fineness,) were of different 
values; and, to ascertain the true worth of a mixed 
, parcel of rupees, was a most complex question. The 
current rupee was an imaginary coin, founded upon 
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Inn arbitration of the different values of tlic actual 
currencies. In 1835 a systematic effort was made, 
by the East India Company, to place the monetary 
legislation of the country upon a sounder footing. They 
issued a new silver coin, called a Company s rupee, 
which was declared to bo the only standard coin 
throughout the British possessions. Tl\e now coin 
-contains 180 troy grains of silver, of 91*66 fine, or equal 
to 165 grains of pure silver, and its intrinsic sterling 
value is 1.9. \0\(l The old Sicca rupee, which was of 
% higher value, is occasionally used as the measure of 
^payments, in the same way as the superseded gvinca is 
Bometimes employed in England; but the Company^ s 
rupee is at present the general integer of account, and 
measure of price,, and will continue so until it yield 
to d long proposed ^decimal coinage, or the cum- 
^irous English measure of account, the X, S and D. 

V The old Sonau\ njpcc was of the same standard value of 
the present Compumfs rupee. It principally circulated in 
.the Upper i’rovinces, while the Sicca rupee, although it 
might be met with in different places in India, wa^moro 
confined to Bd®?al and the Lower rrovinces. The relative 
value of the British Indian money with the English may be 
thus stated: — One gold mohur,* 16 rupees =£1-1 2s. One 
rupee = 16 annas = 2 shillings. One anna = 4 pysa= 
tlj pence. One py8a= 3 pies= 1^ farthings. One pie f 
1= \ farthing. These relations are arbitrary, for it must 
.'ibe borne in mind that the relative value of the money of 
,the two countries frequently varies, being dependent, in 
;a great measure, on the state of trade. Thus a rupee is 

^ * This is the Sicca gold mohur. There is also a Compnmja gold mohur, 
Talue//leen rupees, and equivalent to 

t The pie is almost an imaginary coin, for, althougli it is in existence, yet ite 
^circulation is very limited. 
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sometimes worth 2s. 2(f., and sometimes only worth’ 
Is. 10^^^/., but 2s. may be considered its par value. 
Its intrinsic value, however, is Is. 10:^c?. In France, 
where money is reckoned hy francs and cents, it has been 
determined, by actual experiment, and analysis of tlie 
metals, that one pound sterling is equal to 25 franca 
20 cents, or 25 : 20. The par, therefore, between 
England and France, is said to be 25 : 20. With this 
country a different course Is adopted. Having ascertained 
that the Companfs rupee\% intrinsically equal to l.«. lO^d 
of English money, the par with England is said to 
bo Is. 10:^rf. If, therefore, the course of exchange 
becomes such that more than 25 : 20 is quoted as the value 
of one pound, or less than as the value of Corn- 

pamfs rupee, then it is* plain that, in both cases, to the 
extent of the difference, is thq exchange againU (or 
unfavorable to) France and India, and in favor of 
England. The Indian monetary^ nota'tion differs from 
the English in one or two material pa];ticulars. In esti- 
mating large sums, they speak, in England^ of millions, 
half millions, and so on. The people of Bengal have 
a quantity called a lac, which they Aploy for this 
purpose. A lac of rupees is 100,000 rupees, pointed 
and written 1,00,000, and estimating the exchange 
roughly at 2s. per rupee, it follows that a lac is equivalent 
to about £10,000 sterling. A crore of rupees is 100 
lacs, pointed and written 1,00,00,000; a crore, there- 
fore, corresponds to about £1,000,000 sterling. A puddo 
of rupees is 100 crores. In mental calculations of 
exchange, where nicety in fractional parts is not absolutely 
necessary, it will be quite sufficient to take off from the 
Indian money the right-hand 0, in order to reduce it 
to English money. Thus: 1,00,00/0 with the 0 cut off 
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Secomes £ Stg. 10,000. la like manner, with English 
money, add to the lust 0 another, and the iiinount becomes 
Indian. 

The adulteration of the coinage is a matter of very 
common occurrence in India, and is eUcctcd in various 
The natives bore holes in the rim of the rupee, 
and in place of the silver dust which they extract, they 
pour in load. The milled edge of the Compaiitfs rupvn 
renders this artifice more easy of detection than in the old 
iSifeca and rupee, but still it is fret[uently practised. 

Ill the native indc[)endcnt States, where they have the 
means, and the i) 0 wer of coining their own money, the 
currency is fre(iuently depreciated by an unusual mixture 
of alloy. The following is a case in point, and will form 
an excellent commentary on the preceding remarks: — 

“ The zemindars of (loormutkal and Narienpot,* ns 
feudatories of the Nizam Government, have the privilege of 
coining m^mey aftheyr^own mints, necessarily upon the 
eiprcss condition tjiat it shall not be of less value than 
tim current cein of the realm. 

They have just started into depreciating the currency 
by an unprecedeuteci mixture of alloy, by one-eighth 
more than has yet been tolerated, and agents from these 
zemindars are now employed in purchasing up the 
siliperior coinage of the country, called Kalcc sicca, the 
price of \Yhich has risen in the market, in consequence, 
from li to 3 per cent premium, to le-coin it with the 
umouut of alloy before stated, not relatively to the value 
of the Kalce sicca, but to that of an inferior specie called 
Shuhur Chuipce, current by authority in the city and its 
neighborhood, but which neither passes in the country, 

UPr is received in the Resident’s treasury. 

- 

♦ See “Prinst-p’s Table».” p. 25. 
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The effect of such a depreciation will extend to the 
whole transactions of the country. The exchange now 
obtaining with foreign countries will be enhanced, and, 
with the increased price of grain, all sorts of merchandise 
and labor will become dearer; whilst, to the Nizam’s 
Government, the same revenues will, as before, be con- 
tinued to be paid, though calculated to exchange for less 
than before ; its servants and departments will equally 
suffer, without the Government deriving any advantage 
from the diminution, in point of fact, of their salaries. 
If the activity of these mints be considerable, it may 
occasion an entire drainage of the Kalee sicca, and, by 
arresting the payments into the Resident’s treasury, and 
the transactions with the districts, lead to the arrange- 
ments, which must come at last, for the better regulating 
the Nizam’s affairs. ^ ^ 

The extent of mischief likely to accrue from the cir- 
culation of a depreciated currency is understood by the 
sahookars, and it is to be hoped th^r exposition may < 
sufficiently impress the minister with a ’sense of hid 
danger, to arouse him to the exertion of annihilating 
those mints. The right, whatever may be the title or 
the prescription of the zemindars, is absolutely forfeited 
by their forgeries. The question would rather be as to 
what, besides their mints, they had forfeited to the 
Government by their flagitious conduct ? 

> It is further understood amongst the sahookars that 
the Resident, who has recently addressed a second note 
to the Nizam’s minister regarding the payment of the * 
debt to the Company, will insist upon receiving an imme- 
diate payment of a considerable portion of that debt. 
This has had no influence in changing the premium on 
the Kalee sicca, for, as the Government of the Nizam 
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!|has no credit witli capitalists, it is assumed that the doht 
mrill be paid out of the hoards of Ilis Highness and his 
minister, which, consisting of the better sort of coin, 
will keep down the premium upon that coin by bringing a 
larger amount of the currency into circulation ; but as a 
full and overflowing treasury will arrest for a considerable 
lame the issuing of his treasury bills on his (Jovern- 
ment, hoondees have made a sudden start in regard to 
their exchange ; they have risen on Calcutta to 29 per 
cent from 24, not gradually, but suddenly, and in the 
same proportion on other foreign markets. 

It would be too laborious to seek out precise data. It is 
guflicient for notice, that mints exist in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, which, seemingly under the sanction of the (iovern- 
ment, issue a base^ coinage, and that the current coin 
of tile country is bought openly in the market, for the 
express purpose of Ecing re-coined into money of less 

▼aluc. . •• 

• • • 

. The Kalcc sicca, being a currency of greater value 
than that which passes within the city, has necessarily a 
fluctuating value in the market. I do not know what 
its standard value be relatively to the Shuhur Chul- 
pee, but I have known it to be at a premium as low as 
4 annas per cent, and, at one time, during the war with 
the Pcishwa, when there was a great demand for money 
Ut the Residency, as high as 4 per cent. Bills on Cal- 
lUitta had risen at the same time to 32 per cent. If these 
niay be considered as maximum rates, rather as extra- 
ordinary rates, then have the exchanges and premiums 
at the present time undergone an unusual fluctuation, 
and may be accounted for as arising out of the facts I 
have stated. The maximum price of pure silver that has 
^ver obtained here, has been 18^ per cent. It is not sold* 

E 
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by the tola. A hundred rupees weight is given in* 
exchange for 118^ rupees. It has now risen beyond all 
former prices, and sells at 20J per cent.”* No one who 
carefully considers the subject can doubt that the privilege 
accorded to these zemindars is unwise and mischievous, 
and calculated, unless stopped at once, to be productive 
of much misery in the Nizam’s dominions. 

In collecting the public revenue there must always 
be much inconvenience from a metallic currency, and it 
has long been felt that a very expensive instrument of 
commerce should be replaced by one less costly, and 
certainly more convenient. That desideratum has now 
been attained, by the introduction of a Government 
paper currency, of sufficient magnitude and expansion 
to meet every possible, objection in Regard to the notes 
being made a legal tender in payment of revenue, axd for 
all ordinary pui'poscs, at the most extreme limits of British 
rule in India. But wc arc not prepared to a^lmit Unit 
the substitution of a Government paper currency, in , 
lieu of that of the leading Bank of India/, is a move in 
the right direction — in fact, we doubt whether it is not 
a grave mistake. Theoretical finapeial schemes are all 
very well, but dealing as we have to do, in India, with a 
people extremely open to distrust, and susceptible of the 
most extraordinary panics, it is a question how far our 
rulers have acted wisely in initiating the measure, and 
whether it may not be fraught with ultimate danger to 
the country. There are not wanting writers who main- 
tain that, in theory, no valid objection can be taken 
against this method of issue: that the security of the 
State ought to be the best guarantee for the intrinsic 
value of the notes ; that no larger pledge can be given 


* “Englishman,” 19th July 1849. 
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^or payment tlian the bond of the whole nation : and that 
Bankers should not be aljowed to usurp a function which 
is essentially national. This is all very well ; but what 
security can be held out that the Governnicnt notes 
shall not i)ass from Currency into Debt — shall not 
change their nature, and instead of being an instrument 
of exchange, and nothing more, shall not become 
mere bonds and obligations, vouchers for sums which 
the Government owe, but unconvertible, and unrealiz- 
able, except at a depreciated value? An unscrupulous 
Financial Member might find plenty of reasons for 
applying the funds received for notes to some part of 
the public service, and in the event of a panic, and so 
serious depreciation in the value of the Government 
stocks, held as a reserve, as to render them unconvertible 
except at an enormous sacrifice — which happened during 
the mutiny of 1857 — what would bo the position of the 
Governn^ent ? Tliis is a difficulty of no ordinary calibre. 
No form of Government can dissipate the danger, conse- 
quently direct and discretionary issue of a paper currency 
ought never to be entrusted to the State, 

There is no misunderstanding that pecuniary profit has 
been the sole object in view ; but surely this could Jiave 
been secured without substituting a Government issue 
for that of a Bank which had enjoyed the privilege for 
ft period of upwards of fifty years. Besides, it is ques- 
tmnable whether the benefit, derived by the State, is com- 
mensurate with the risk incurred of having, at a future 
period, the notes showered in under the influence of some 
extraordinary panic. The State notes are issued against 
bullion, and securities of the several loans, for which 
purpose the Government has come into the market as a 
||rge purchaser What has been the consequence ? At* 
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the time we write, nearly the total absorption of the live’ 
and a half per cent stock, which has been driven to a 
premium of twelve and a half per cent, so far benefitting 
the holders. But it is useless speculating. Time will 
develop either the wisdom or the folly of the measure. 

The question however with which we have more imme- 
diately to do is the following:— Is the amount of paper 
put forth by the Government sufficient to meet the wants 
of the country ? We believe it is. The note circulation 
of the Bank of Bengal was totally insignificant, and 
far below the requirements of so extensive an empire. 
That this was the fault of the Bank wc cannot allow, 
for when the question of an increased circulation was 
brought before the Government some years back, it 
was treated with the « utmost neglect, though it was 
clearly demonstrated that an augmented issue*' was 
calculated to increase the industry, and thereby add to 
the prosperity of the country. *** 

The ponderous metallic currency, of India, so less • 
portable than that of Europe, has long boon a serious 
objection in carrying on commercial and other business. 
The expense of conveying treasure about the country 
was no insignificant item in the public accounts, and 
although that item has been considerably reduced of late, 
by the introduction of steam on our rivers, and railways 
inland, yet it was only within a limited space that these 
auxiliaries could be brought to bear; consequently, it 
could never offer the same advantages as a convertible 
paper currency, acceptable to the people because suited 
to their character, habits, and necessities. We do not 
advocate an over-issue, which, by raising prices, and 
stimulating speculation, might lead to overtrading, and 
thereby prove injurious to the country; but an issue 
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proper limits, and such as the circulation could 
wily absorb and employ. 

Under proper safeguards, there ought to be no real 
diflSculty in making the Government currency acceptable 
to the people of India. A paper currency, although not a 
sound one, is of very general use in Russia, where it Ibrms 
ordinary money, not only in the most civilized parts 
of the empire, but even among the rudest of its tribes — 
parties not only ignorant of the Russian language, hut even 
of the arts of reading and writing. For the hist thirty 
years or more a paper currency has been extensively used 
in Java, among seven millions of people, not one man out 
of a hundred of whom understands the writing or the 
language in which tho notes are printed. And the 
experience of Indiajtself, as far tTs it has gone, is to tho 
flame bfiect. Amon^the natives of the towns of Calcutta 
and Madras, paper money is even preferred to metallic, 
and^ in so Jiir as tTTe Urst of these places is concerned, the 
Bank of Rengal notes issued in it had a circulation, which 
extended to Rcnarcs,* five hundred and sixty miles above 
Calcutta. In fact, they were more or less known among 
a population of some fhrty millions of people. f 

Still the issues of the Bank of Bengal were quite insig- 
nificant as regards the magnitude of the country. It is 
a very curious fact, well deserving of record in the history 
of paper credit, that a Bank, possessing the sole paper 
currency of a country so extensive as this, for many years 
above all suspicion of unsoundness, and not even visited 
by rumors prejudicial to credit, should never have been 
able to extend its circulation much beyond a million 

• The notes, it is true, were buhjfct to a discount of alx*«t 4 per cent, 
t “ Sketch of t he C orainercial Itcsources and Mouelury and Mercuri t i le System • 
ludi,i.” p. Gl. 
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and a half sterling. It might be thought that so large a 
population, carrying on so active and extensive a com- 
merce as that of Bengal, would require, for the mere 
convenience of trade, a far larger paper currency. Tlje 
total circulation of England, by the latest returns, was 
twenty-four millions sterling,* with about nine millions 
more for Scotland and Ireland. This, it must be recol- 
lected, is under a restrictive system. It could therefore not 
have been thought an extravagant supposition that Bengal 
might keep ten millions in perpetual circulation. Yet we 
find that the sole issuers of an undoubted currency could 
not average more than a little over a tenth of that amount. 
The. difference might, no doubt, in a great measure, be 
attributed to the different habits of the people, and the 
mode in which their eommerce is conducted. But the 
convenience and security of paper in a country like this, 
where gang-robberies are committed in the centre of 
the capital, leads to the belief that tKere mu.^t be some 
other causes. The ignorance ol the,, rural population is « 
one. They are distrustful, but it is also doubtful 
whether the class of bank-notes chiefly in circula- 
tion was suitable to their dealings. The Bank ol 
Bengal did not encourage an issue of small notes. There 
were not enough to be had for the use of the metropolis 
and the lowest denomination was ten rupees, which 
also the lowest denomination of the Government notes 
ihe Secretary of State having adhered strictly to the 
descriptions in use by the Bank of Bengal. In many 
European countries notes circulate of about one rupee 
value, and we have even seen them as low as four annat= 
We do not say that such a circulation would be desii- 
able here, and we believe that wherever it has been 


* “ Banking Almanac,” September 1802. 
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lulled, it was rather to satisfy a State necessity than 
ft popular want. 

We liave already stated that we are not prepared, in 
the present ignorant state of the rural population, to 
advocate an over-issue of small notes, hut wo certainly 
think they might he ]mt forth of smaller denomination 
than ten rupees, with great benefit to the (lovernmcnt and 
advantage to the country. In China, where there is 
a population as dense and as ignorant as that of India, 
paper money has been used for ages. In some of the 
large and populous districts, where banking is carried on, 
notes of very small amount arc in circulation. No 
inconvenience is found to result, and though there may, 
at times, bo an over-issue and consequent depreciation, 
it has not, in the loag run, been •found to work injuri- 
ously.* The advocate^ of a purely metallic currency are 
intariably alarmists on the subject of an issue of small 
notes. TUe currency ^f a country, say they, is liable to 
constant fluctuatioi^, and the natural and ordinary effect 
of, the circuhftion of small notes is to cause the specie to 
leave the channels of circulation, and settle in the vaults 
of a Bank, or otherwiio to be hoarded. This we admit, 
where the issue is excessive ; but such wc do not advocate. 
All wc maintain is, that the present issue of notes of small 
amount is fiir below the recpiirements of the country, 
and that it might be extended without endangering the 
Oorrency. The Government has made ten rupees the 
lowest sum, for which a note shall be issued, Mr. Wilson’s 
lilbit was one-half this amount — five rupees. On scien- 
tific grounds, as a question of monetary principle, 
we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Wilson was 
f%ht. The prejudice against small notes is a disgrace , 
^the state of monetary science. The very object of a 
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paper currency is to substitute a cheap and portable for 
a heavy and costly instrument. The feeling against notes 
of small denomination is absurd, and ought to have been 
put to shame long ago by the example of Scotland. 

It may be urged that the plan was tried in America, 
and failed. Why? Because there was an over-issue. 
All the petty Banks in the several States of the Union, 
issued their one, two, three, four, and five dollars notes, 
and the amount in circulation was so large, that they 
became at last a public nuisance, and received the 
appellation of shin-plasters. Here, it will be seen, that 
the evil was engendered by permitting every petty 
Bank to issue notes, and by want of the intelligence 
and prudence with which banking is now conducted. 
This could not be the case now, provided sufficient judg- 
ment and discrimination be used in not forcing an^undue 
amount of notes into circulation, and thus fostering that 
rash spirit of speculation which alwSys manifests itself 
when there is an abundance of moi^ey, and which also 
leads to incalculable mischief. ^ 

Bearing in mind that this book is intended principally 
for reference, it may not be unacQcptablc to our readers, 
nor unsuitable, as a conclusion to this part, to extract from 
Prinsep’s Useful Tables” in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society some remarks on the ‘‘ British Indian Monetary 
System” as established by Kegulation VII. of 1833 : — 
Silver is the legally constituted medium of exchange 
in all money transactions throughout the British Indian 
possessions. Gold coin is a legal tender, at a fixed value 
of 16 rupees for the gold-mohur of Calcutta, and Ij 
rupees for the gold rupee of Madras and Bombay ; but 
it is not demandable in payment, and is left to find 
current value in the market. Copper coin is only a legal 
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%n(ler at the established rate of 64 pysa to the rupee, 
on payments falling short of one rupee.” 

Since going to press, it has been discovered that, not 
only are Prinsep’s Tables copyright, but that it would 
be hardly possible — if indeed fair — to alter the text 
06 freely as would be requisite, for, accurate and reliable 
OS the tables were at the time they were published, 
they have ceased to be so from modiBcations in Mint 
charges and practices. It has been thought better, 
therefore, to give afresh so much of the information as 
is desired, and, in doing so, the best thanks and acknow- 
ledgments arc due to Dr. Sheklcton, the present Assay 
Master of the Calcutta Mint, for the valuable assistance 
which he has, with the utmost courtesy and readiness, 
afforded, enabling accurate data to* be furnished on points 
of great commercial igtercst and importance. 

' , The Rupee* i^the unit or standard measure of value 
ifcroughoilt India ; and, gs a perfect assimilation in weight 
and fineness has b«en effected, the value of this unit of 
currency Is precisely the same in the three Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. Although the Moorsheda- 
hadee or Sicca rupee !s still to be met with all over the 
country, it ceased to be the legal currency in May 1836, 
and is disused, excci)t in the valuation of some few articles. 
The relation, however, of one coin to the other is 
reduced to great simpilicity ; onef Furruckabad and 
(me Company’s rupee being equal to 15 annas Sicca - 
l^cisely. The conversion may be made by adding 
-j^th of the amount of the Siccas to the amount, and 
the result will be Company’s ; and, deduct j^th of 
^e amount from the Company’s, and the result will be 
— . 

t * This term is derived from ruptjn^ which iignihes silver piece, 

t By Hcgulatioa VII. 1833. there arc four kinds of Furruckabad rupees. 

F 
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Siccas. The Fiirruckabad rupee, like the Sicca, though no 
longer the legal currency, is to be found in great abund- 
ance in the North-Western Provinces. The weight and 
value is that of the new or Company’s rupee. In the great 
marts up-country, they are put up in bags containing 1,000 
and 500 rupees each, certified by a slip attached to the bags. 
The uniformity of the coinage causes the local cur- 
rencies to be exchanged at certain rates of batta or dis- 
count, but as these rates must greatly depend on the 
demand and supply in the different parts of the interior 
where they circulate, it is impossible to give any fixed 
sum. At Mirzapore, for instance, the discount on Fur- 
ruckabad rupees is from 8 to 12 annas per cent; at Patna 
this coin is altogether unknown as a currency ^ though the 
transactions, which are* very extensi\A3 between Mirzapore 
and Patna, are adjusted in the,Fvrruckabad, or as it is 
termed the Mirzapore currency. 

Small shells, called couries, \vere formerly^ made use 
of for fractional payments of a pice,«‘'but their value was • 
always subject to considerable fluctuatioh. They are 
now almost entirely superseded by the copper currency, 
though still to be found passing amongst the lower order 
of natives, whose transactions arc, in most instances, below 
the value of a pice. They are reckoned as follows ; — 

4 Couries make 1 Gunda. 

20 Gundaa „ ; \ pu„. 

^ runs 1 Anna. 

i of a Rupee. 


Gold Coins, 

The Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay Mints are alone 
privileged to coin gold. Since 1841* only the Company’s 


Financial Notification, 13th January 1841, . 
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golil-mohur has been coined. This mohiir weighs { Jths 
of a rupee, and is of the same proportion — 15 to 1 — as 
the gold-mohurs of Madras and Bombay, wliich pass 
current for 15 ruj>ecs. The weights and purity of these 
coins arc fixed by Act XVII. of 1835, as follows : — 


Pm c 
Gold. 

Alloy. 

Wfojht 
in (iruin.<t. 

1 Wiiijlit 

1 in Tolaa. 

Legal Value. 

165 

15 j 

180 

1,000 j 

15 Uiipoos, 

' 


Althougli authority was granted by the above Resolu- 
tion of 1841 to coin double, half, and quarter gold-mohurs 
of proportionate weight to the above, none have yet 
been coined. The following table, exhibiting the scheme 
of the British Indian monetary System, will bo useful : — 


GoUl-Mohnnt. 


Anna. 

Pyua, 

Pie. 













’ 

4 

12 


• 


* 

3 


By the Notification, 13th January 1841, the other gold 
coins, viz, the five rupee, ten rupee, and thirty rupee, or 
double gold-mohur pieces, are declared to be of the 
bame standard as the gold-mohur or fifteen rupee piece 
^and of proportionate weight, and shall bear the same 
‘/device in conformity with Act No. XVII. of 1835. 

Under the old Hindoo system, which succumbed to 
the Mussulman, the unit of currency was gold ; and 
from the quantity of coins still extant in different parts 
of the country, it appears to have been a legal tender ; 
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for, even after the Mohammedan power became esta- 
blished, this system of currency continued to be issued 
by a number of petty rajahs and the rulers of Tribu- 
tary States. The issues were large in the South of India, 
but on this side, in the States of Rajpootana, Malwa, 
and Bundlecund, both anterior and subsequent to the 
time of Akbar, the Emperor of Delhi, many of the 
gold-mohurs bore the several impress of* the Delhi, 
Bhopal,* Jeypoor, Joudpore, and Kotaf coins, easily 
recognized by their respective symbols. 

Although not actually the standard of value, gold was, 
prior to 1835, a legal tender in the British territories in 
India. By Act XVII. of that year, however, the Govern- 
ment of India notified, that ‘‘ thenceforward” no gold coin 
should be a legal tender.of payment iq any of the ‘‘ terri- 
tories of the East India Company,” and accordingly gold 
so ceased to be a legal tender from the passing of the Act. 
The measure appears to have resulted Aom wh^t is now 
admitted to have been a groundless aijprehension on the 
part of the Government, that findings of gold m Australia 
would considerably depreciate the value of the metal. 

In 1841 the Government issued ^a Proclamation that 
officers in charge of public treasuries were authorized 
freely to receive the gold coins issued from the Govern- 
ment Mints at the different Presidencies in conformity 
with Act XVII. of 1835, at the rates, until further 
orders, respectively denoted by the denomination of the 
pieces, until they shall have passed the limits of light- 
ness allowed for wear laid down in the annexed table, 
when they will only be receivable as bullion, and be 
subject to a deduction of one per cent for seignorage. 

* A rude figure resembling a coat of mail. 

t A triple bow, or knot— iuscriptioa in Nagree. 
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The piece for 



30 RsJ 15 IN. 

1 

10 Rs. 

5 Rs. 

Standard Woij,dit 

1 

360 grs. ' 180 gr*!. 

1 20 grs. 

60 grs. 

limit Ibr Woarage *... 

• 

1 u .. 

1 

1 „ 

1,. 

Minimum Weight 

357 \7H 

\ 

lli» 

59) 


Consequently gold. ’coins continued thus to bo re- 
ceived in rKiuidation of public demands up to 22nd 
December 1852, when a Notification was put forth, can- 
celling some portion of the Proclamation of 13tli January 
1841, and intimating that ‘‘on and after 1st January 1853, 
no gold coin will be received on account of payments due, 
or to, bo made to tlovernmcnt in any public treasury 
within the territories of the East India Company, but 
that it would be ^j^ccived for coinage.” 

, , The e/fcct of these •Notifications was to cause great 
dissatisfaction to fliose who were engaged in the trade 
that was gradually increasing between Australia and 
India. The putting gold out of circulation in 1835 was 
considered impolitic, as a measure whereby the Govern- 
ment shut themselves out from the advantage they 
might have gained by introducing, as a permanent legal 
tender, that metal which, sooner or later, it is to be hoped, 
ipii displace, as a standard in all India, the cumbrous 
j|ilver coinage now current, which, as in England, would 
then become a subsidiary circulation only. 

Silver Coins, 

The old Sicca rupee is extinct. The new Sicca rupee, 
received only in payment of revenue, is almost absorbed. 
5Jhe weight, fineness, and relative value of the Company’s 
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rupee, now in circulation, are as noted below, and are 
declared by the FinancialNotification of the 2nd September 
1835 to be the same as the Furruckabad, Sonat, Madras, 
and Bombay rupees, the Notifications of 11th November 
1840 and 13th January 1841 merely altering the device. 


Pure grains. 

Alloy. 

Weigh in Troy 

Weight in 

Silver. 

Troy grains. 

grains. 

Tolas. 

165 

15 

180 

1 


This coin has a straight milling. There are minor coins 
of proportionate weight to each of the above. Eight-anna 
pieces (ufhunnee) y four-anna pieces (sookee, or chou- 
unnee), and two-anna ^pieces The standard 

quality of the metal is eleven-tweltths of pure silver to 
one-twelfth of alloy. All silver m'onfey of the new standard 
(with a straight milling or a plain edg») is considered by 
law as of full weight until it has ‘lost by wear, or other- 
wise, 3*85 pie in Bupee, or two per cent. „ Coins of the 
old standard, with the oblique milling, have been out of 
circulation since May 1836. The limit of weight of the 
Government and Company’s rupee is 180 grains, mini- 
mum weight 176*J or *6. Rupees that are of light weight 
are received by Government officers as bullion, the payer 
making good the deficiency from standard weight. 

The issue of the new Government” rupee, with its 
auxiliaries in silver and copper, which bear entirely a 
new device, will commence about November 1862, and 
no new divisions of either metal are contemplated.* For 
converting the rupee into the ordinary divisions of annan 
and pie, and vice versd, the following table from Prinsep’^ 

* For the new Currency Act XIII, of 1862, see Appendix. 
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Irork, page 10, will be found very convenient and of 
teonstant application in monetary calculations : — 


For reducing Annas and Tie into decimal parts if a Kcpek. 

1 Aiiim =5 0 (u;w. 

Annah 

0 1 

1 


3 

4 

.'1 

0 

7 

8 

y 

10 

1 1 plo 

0 

GOOD ' 

■oo.-.j 

•0101 

oi.v; 

O.’OK 

•o*2r,o 

0.1 r2 

•o.nr. 

0117 

•oic.y 

■ 0.521 

■o;.73 

' i 


•01.77 

07‘2;i 

0711 

•08.^1 

•08s:, 

1V*37 

•0‘"J0 

•101‘2 

•lOlM 

■1140 

•1198 

‘2 

ri-)0 

■IJOJ 

■I3i4 

• 1 Kill 


I.MO 

l.’.o2 

ii.i-'. 

118.7 

•i7iy 

1771 

■ 18-23 

3 

•1(47.1 1 

10 J7 

lyro 

••JO.ll 

20!43 

•2.3-. 

-2187 

•2240 


•2314 

•2390 

•2448 

4 

•.'.lOO 1 


•.*(.01 

••if.v; 

••270S 

2700 

2812 

•2801 

•■2yi7 

-200:1 

•30-21 

■3073 

5 

.11 

..1177 


.!2^l 

3t:a 

•.•i;iH'. 

•31 :7 

.•14s*» 

•3.M2 

3.VJ1 

3l.4() 

•.11.98 

6 

.17 .1) 

..’is Hi 

.•IHM 

:iyi'8 

•.!*» .8 

•4010 

• 101.2 

•411.5 

•411.7 

•r2iy 

•4-271 

'•11-23 

7 

•4J7.'-) 

H-il 

H7'» 

•i.-.:ii 


•4t..l.5 

11.87 

•4740 

170-2 

- 1.844 

481(0 

4948 

S 

'Um 

.‘.O’.-’ 

•:.104 

■.MV. 


•.V2«.0 

•.*>3 12 

•.530.*. 

-.5417 

•.5409 

■.5.V21 

•.5;.7;i 

y 


hull 

bli'l 

.MSI ; 

.5sa.ii 

.VH 1 

.•.y;i7 

-.Miyo 1 

•(.012 

•(.004 

■0140 

•0198 

10 

-ii'm 

■O.Vt'i i 

\ i>:i.')i 

•Ii40(> 

1 04 >8' 

O.MO 

0M.2 

(.1.1.5 

•(.i‘.(.7 

(.710 

■0771 

•OS-23 

11 


•(.y 7 

«j’j7y 

•7UJI 

, '7083 1 

•71.17. 

7187 

7-210 

.7-2y2 

•7314 

• 7:1110 

•7118 

13 

•7.-.00 1 

•7.%.V2; 

7001 


; -7708 

1 *7700 

•78l‘i 

1 7H(».'»1 

•7yi7 

•7009 

8021 

•8073 

13 

1 

8177 1 

K.MO 

•8281 

8311 1 

1 •838.'. 

81 17 

1 8100 

8.M2 

8.'.y 1 

8(.10 

, 80*18 

14 

87 tU 1 


^8.)l 

■HlMMi 

' •8!».'iH 1 

! -'MHO 

•yoo-2 

; yii.'. 

•yi(.7 

•9*2 ly 

•9270 

■93-2:4 

15 

•'J37.^ 

0127 1 

!i i7y 1 

y.'i32 

• 

•0583 1 

[!1 

•0^87 

0740 

0787 

•9814 

•1)890 

•9918 


Prinsep says : — « ♦ 


. “ The Bovorul vari(i*jo3 of coin, produced by modifications of wciglit, 
Standard, ol* die, from time* to time, in the Calcutta and subordinate 
IlGnts of the Bengal l*A;sidency, from their all bearing the same legend 
and date, arc ftot ea>ily recognized, but by an experienced money- 
changer. As, however, diflercnt Uegiilations regarding deficiency 
of weight, &c., apply to^the coins of the old and new standard, it 
Is convenient to point out a mode of discriminating them. 

1. The old standard iSkea rupee of 17y3 — 1S18 has an oblique 
milling. 

5. The new standard Sicca rupee of 1818—1832 has a straight 
milling. 

3. The new Sicca rupee has a plain edge, without milling, and a 
dotted rim on the face. 

^ The distinctions of the oblique and straight milling apply also to the 
idd and new gold-mohur. Of the up-country or Furruckabad coins : — 

4. The old standard Furruckabad rupee (or 45th Sun Lucknow 
rupee of liegulation XLV. 1803) has an obli<j[uc milling. 

6, The Benares rupee, coined 1806—1810, has also an oblique. 
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6. The new standard Fumickabad rupee^ coined at the Furrucka- 
bad Mint, 1819 — ^24, and at the Benares Mint, 1819 — 30, and at the 
Saugor IMiiit, has an upright milling. 

7. The Furruckabad rupee^ coined under the new Regulation at 
the Calcutta Mint, has a plain edge, and a plain rim on the face. 

The coins struck before 1793, at the old Mints of Patna, Moor- 
shedabad, and Dacca, the Benares rupee anterior to 1806, and the 
coins of all the native independent States, are known by their having 
no milling. The Company’s coin, up the country, is thus generally 
called ‘ kuldar* (milled, or made by machinery), in contradistinction 
to the unmilled or native coins, which are fashioned and stamped 
with the hammer and anvil. 

The Madras rupee has a dotted rim on the face, and an indented 
cord-milling : that coined in Calcutta has an upright milled edge.” * 


Since 1839, Hyderabad rupees are assayed annually to 
adjust the rates of payments to troops, and since annexa- 
tion, Nagpore, Lucknow, and Punja*D rupees liave^ also 
been specially assayed, as well aa Suddhora rupees from 
Kohilcund, for the same purpose. ^120 Hyderabad 
and Nagporc rupees were considered equivalent to 100 
Bombay or Company’s rupees. The bid Lucknow used 
to be estimated at 101 for 100 Furruckabad rupees. 

The following assays, giving the average weight and 
value of these coins in detail, are the latest ; and, being 
from tables recently forwarded to Government, will be 
valuable to local Banks ; — 


Grs. Intrinsic. 

100 Hyderabad Rs. wt. 174*375 = Co.’s Rs. 76*619 
„ Nagpore „ wt. 165*937 = Co.’s Rs, 85*065 

„ Glide (old) „ wt. 171*837 = Co.’s Rs. 100*942 

„ Ditto (new) „ wt, 171*562 = Co.’s Rs, 100*296 

„ Punjab(new)„ wt. 171*900 = Co.’s Rs. 99*406 
„ Ditto (old) „ wt. 171*180 = Co.’3 Rs. 94*125 

„ Suddhora „ wt. 162*187 = Co.’s Rs, 69*968 


To obtain the net 
value, deduct 2 per cent, 
seignorage, 1 per cent, 
melting charge, and a 
melting loss of \ per 
cent, pre-melting, beiii^,' 
compulsory for all des- 
criptions of bullion or 
coin previous to receipt 
for coinage. 


^ * Prinsep’s “ Tables," 1834, pp. 2 & 3. The Madras rupee, of 1845, has the 
Company’s arms. 
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^ The par of exchange with other countries may bo 
iitimated from the intrinsic and mint produce of tlieir 
coins. 

With regard to dollars there is a great difference in 
weight, but not in fineness. The Spanish dollar still 
litains the old weight of 417‘65 grains, the American 
dollar, since 1837, weighing only 412-5 grains. The 
Calcutta assays of the present day accord with the 
standard fixed by those Governments 4 wo., whereas 
Mr. Priiisep, by the cupellation process, valued them at 
6 wo. 

The corrected tables would stand thus — 


Spain, 


100 D0L1.AK8 


{ 


= 232*028 tolas, 

= 227*807 Co.’s rupees, 
= 218*570 SSeca rupees, 


} 


Dcthicting 
ut 2.pcr cent. 


=2*.>3*2r)l (Vs. rs.* 
=209*310 Sicca r». 


Kib Doijars 


‘ilm/irlcan since 1837, 

Weight of dollar 412*6 grains at 4 wo. 

r= 229*1GG tolas- 


‘Y= 229*lGGtolas^ ^ ^ 
;8< = 225*000, Co’s, rupees, 

(.= 210*938 Sicca rupees, J ^ 


Deducting ( = 


2 iMsrcent. [ = 


220*500 Co’s, rs.* 
206*720 Siccajrs. 


The dollars of Spain, Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, with 
chopped dollars of tine same value, are all current in the 
Straits of Malacca and China, but the Manilla dollar 
only weighs 402 grains at 20 wo. = 203-030 Company’s 
nypees or Sicca rupees 190 340. 


Copper Coins, 

^itThc weight and value of the copper coins now iu 
dxoulation are as follows : — 


J^'BalJ-anna piece Troy grains 200 ... valm 6 pie of account, 

fkiiluarter-anna piece ditto 100 ... do. 3 ditto. 

Tk$ffa{/-pice piece ditto 60 ... do. U ditto. 

^ Pie of account ditto 83J* ... do. I ditto. 


* There is also a pre-nieltiDg charge of 1 per mille. 

G 
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The 07 ie-pie piece, equal to the twelfth of an anna, did 
not take in the country, because it did not correspond 
with the system of pecuniary transactions and of accounts 
which prevails. The division of a pice into three parts 
is entirely of English origin, and has never been cordially 
adopted by the natives, to whom it was an anomalous 
and useless coin, being more than five couries and less 
than ten. 

Prinsep remarks : — 

“ By Regulation XXV. of 1817, Section 5, copper pice, struck 
at the Benares Mint, weighing 98{ grains, which were intended at 
first (vide Regulation VII. 1814) for circulation in the province of 
Benares only, and were distinguished with a trident or iirsool, the 
symbol of Siva, are made current throughout the Bengal Provinces 
at par with the Calcutta and Furruckabad pice. 

The new double pysa or half-anna piece'^has on one side merely 
the words * half anna’ in English and Benjojalee : on the reverse, the 
same in Persian and Nagree. The pie or third of a pysa has in the 
same manner merely the name ‘ one pie^ whK?h makes it liable to 
be confounded with the ‘ one paee sicefi,’ and on this account per* 
Lapr it has not foimd ready currency. The natives reckon only 64 
paee to the rupee, while English accounts divide the anna into 12 
pie ; to distinguish them, this latter (hitherto an imaginary coin) was 
called the pie of account''* * 

The pice of 1845 have the arms of the East India 
Company, and so have all the pice struck in England and 
recently imported, and delivered into the vaults of the 
Bank of Bengal. 

Prinsep observes further with respect to Native Cop- 
per Coins : — 

“ Our information regarding the copper coin in circulation through- 
out Central India is very limited, but it is well known that as much 
perplexity exists in the varieties of pyse, and in the greater range of 
their value, as in the coins of the more precious metals ; so tliat 


• Prinsep’s “ Tables,” 1834, p, 6, 
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town and village almost has its separate currency, and its 
^trtablished nirAA, or rate of exchange with the rupee, to the great 
inoonvenicncc of the traveller and of the poorer classes. In weight 
they vary from 280 grains (the Jypoory, &c.) to t34 grains (the 
Mewary) : the former passing at about 35, the latter at 378, pyse for 
a rupee. From the small advantage of melting up copper money, it 
happens that much of the circulation in tliis metal is of very great 
aatiquity ; and not only many ancient Hindu coins are met with, but 
Baotrian and Roman copper coins are also fretpiently procurable at 
Aura and in the neighborhood of old towns in Upper India. 

The pysa was in some c:ises adopted as the unit for determining 
the larger weights of the bazars, os the Gorriickpoory pysa, of which 
530 were held eipial to a pusseree (five seers) at Ohazeepoor, 
aad generally througlvout the Benares province. 2,881 ‘ Chulun' of 
Rlttehgurh in like manner were assumed as the weight of a maund 
in ^t district. The Delhi pysa, coined till 1818, was 12 mashes or 
1 tola in weight. 

Most^ of the native pyse contain more copper in proportion to 
their value than the present Company’s coin, which was however 
OfSj^ally one tola in weight, and was griKhially reduced to 100 grains 
(iifhown ir. the table) ; it is^at present in fact a Government token, 
WUrlh intrinsically less Jhan its nominal value. 

Within the ceded territories the native coins still predominate, 
but the Company’s pyse is now gradually spreading to westwarti, and 
the Saugor Mint* has Ibr several years been employed in converting 
the native copper money iifto Benares or Tirsooleef pyse of 100 grains 
weight, and 64 to the rupee. At Bombay, the old pyse have been 
brought up by Government, for the purpose of removing them entirely 
from circulation, aud substituting the new coin. The Bengal Govern - 
nUBt have also recently adopted a measure tending to withdraw the 
Tjif^olee pyse from circulation, in consequence of their becoming 
depreciated in public estimation from a large admixture of 
qgwious coin, and other causes ; the Calcutta Mint being ordered 

* The Saugor Mint was abolished in 1836. It was the last of the three 

•vboidinate ones that were dispensed with. 

f *** Tirsoolee” pice, so called from having impresed on it a trident , the symbol 
ti Siva, the God of destruction. Most of the old copper pice, to be found about 
Bphres and the districts contiguous thereto, bear this symliol. 
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to grant 64 new pyse for 72 tirsoolees, for any amount not under 2i5 
rupees in value brought for exchange.”* 

CHINA, 

As we shall have occasion to notice at length the 
present , currency of this country, with which we are 
becoming better acquainted every day, and with which 
our commercial and banking relations are extending, it 
will not be amiss to state the value of the tael of the 
Sycee and Dollar silver current with them. 

One T(tel = 680 Troy Graina, 

100 tael of y=r 322-222 tolas in weight=(120 oz. 16 dwts. 16 grs. @ 14 Br.f 
Sycee silver @ | = 345*666 C. | Deducting @ 2 f 338*743 C. rs. 

16Br.t (=324-063 8. J percent } 317-672 C. rs. 

100 tael of f= 316*364 C. rupees, 1 Deducting @ 2 f 310-037 C. rs. 

dollar at 4 Wo. [= 296-591 S. rupees, j percent [ 300-660 S. rs. 

The present exact process of assay enables a value to 
be assigned to Dollar silver an'd Sycee, higher by one 
dwt than that formerly given, ir 

The Chinese have no regdlar coinage, but since ^ 
the establishment of foreign trade, the introduction 
of the Spanish or Pillar dollar, and the American 
or Eagle dollar, has, to a certain, though a very limited 
extent, supplied the want of a regular coinage. For 
some time a spurious coinage of dollars was carried 
on and connived at by the provincial treasurers, but the 
coins fell so far below the standard, that the manufacture 
came to be disallowed, though it is supposed to be still 
surreptitiously carried on. In the south of Canton it is 
believed there is a large establishment where dollars 
are manufactured of all grades of value; some alloyed 
with lead, some made of base metal, and coated over witt 
silver, and others deteriorated by cutting out pieces ol 

* Jinglish standard, f « Prinsep’s Tables,” 1834, p. 3. X Indian standard- 
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agricultural than a commercial people, do not ai)pear 
to have had any coined or stamped money among them. 
Ezra, in recording the return from captivity, and the 
free offerings of the people towards setting up the house 
of the Lord, makes mention of certain drams of gold and 
pounds of silver, which, there is reason to believe, 
were delivered by weight. But the first intimation 
we have of coined money amongst the Jews, is when 
Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, granted to Simon 
Maccabicus the privilege of coining money, about 140 
years before our Saviour’s advent. Up to that time, the 
ancient Hebrews transacted their business by weight 
of metal, and not by stamped coin. Metals, after the 
division of labor began to take, place, were exchanged 
for other commodities, which tfie owner of the metals 
required but had net, and, as they arc less perishable 
lhan any thing else, aiid can be divided in the most minute 
portions, a preference) was early given to them as 
a medium of bayter. The baser metals participated 
with the purer ones in being the instrument of 
commerce# 

Different metaljf have been made use of by different 
nations for this purpose. Iron was the common instru- 
ment of commerce among the ancient Spartans, copper 
among the ancient lloinaiis, and gold and silver among 
iOl rich and commercial nations. Those metals seem 
iWdginally to have been made use of for this purpose in 
imde bars, without any stamp or coinage. Thus wo are 
tdd by Pliny, (Hin. Hist. lib. 33, cap. 3^, upon the 
aothority of Timajus, an ancient historian, that till the 
time of Servius Tullius, the Koraans had no coined 
laoncy, but made use of unstamped bars of copper, ta 
purchase whatever they had occasion for. These rude 
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bars, therefore, performed at that time the function of ^ 
money.”* 

Where there was no fixed standard, frauds and impo- 
sitions would, undoubtedly, creep into the exchanges, 
and, as the constant weighing of metal would entail con- 
siderable trouble, means were taken to establish a coinage 
of uniform and proper value. In Rome, coined money 
was first introduced 580 years B. C. Whether its 
introduction was contemporaneous in Greece, does not 
appear. It could not, however, have been long subse- 
quent, for, in the description of the fine imposed upon 
Miltiades by his ungrateful countrymen, 490 years B. C., 
some describe it as Jiftij talents (about 10,000 sterling), 
others as fifty thousand crpionsy which would convey the 
idea that there was, at th’at period, a regular coinage. 

As money became more plentiful, and the early custom 
of bartering commodities no longer prevailed, people 
began to look about for some gp,fe place where they 
might deposit their wealth, and thus secure it against the 
strong hand of unlimited power, and the depredations of 
lawless men. Mitford, in his History of Greece, speaking 
of the temples of Greece, asserts that they frequently 
answered the purposes of depositories for the precious 
metals, the general reverence and respect of the people 
for these places of worship imparting a greater security 
than could be found to exist elsewhere. The priesthood 
turned the charge to good account, and lent out, at a 
high rate of interest, the gold and silver deposited with 
them. In the Abbe Barthelemy’s Travels of Anacharsh 
in Greece, mention is made of the manner in which the 
Greeks employ their money ; — The greater part of the 
Athenians employ their money in trade. They receive 
♦Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,” lib, i, cap. iv, 
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an interest for the use of it. The Iciulcr has his security, 
either on the lucrchaiulise or jrooils of tlio borrower, 
and the interest thus lent may rise as hi^h as .'10 per cent. 
Commerce increases the circulation of wealth, and this 
circumstance has given birth to the occupation ol Bankers, 
which facilitates it still more.’** 

' It will be seen, from the above extract, that at Athens 
tlie interest of money was excessive, a circumstance 
whicli, although generally the consequence of the inse- 
curity of proi>crty, is not always so ; for not longer ago 
than twenty-five years, interest at the rate of 24 and .‘10 
per cent was openly taken in Calcutta by natives, and 
by not a few Kumpeans. 

* There seems some doubt .as to the description of coin 
used in the early jges. It waS’ probably unstamped, and 
einVilar to that in use, till a very late period, in the Upper 
Provinces of British India. These were small thick lumps 
of copper andl)fass, of about the diameter of a shilling, 
perfectly free from aiiy marks or stamps, and cut round, 
equaro, ana octagonal. In China also, and Cochin 
China, at the present day, small pieces of copper, of the 
size of g, shilling, #4ind as thin as a French centime, and 
silver coins, of all sizes, with a hole in the middle, are 
used as a part of the circulation of the country, and wo 
know that some of the earliest coinage of the Jews con- 
sisted of rings, or circular pieces of the precious metals, 
with the whole of the inner part cut out. In the history of 
Joseph, and, in several other parts of the Old Testament, 
where the word money is used, we arc to understand it to 
mean the shekel^ which was a denomination of money and 
of weight of about 9 grs. 57 troy, and of the value of 
2s. ^d. In the prophecy of Zechariah, who exercised 
♦ Abbe' Barthclemy's “ Travels of Anacharsis in Greece.’' 
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the prophetical office about 510 years B. C.,,we read: — 
“ They weighed for my price thirty pieces of silver,” by 
which are, no doubt, meant shekels of the value of 
half-a-crown, or three shillings. 

In the impressions handed down to us of a medal struck 
by the Emperor Titus, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, we have conclusive evidence of the progress which 
had been made in the art of stamping coins, and can 
readily understand that the occupation of the money- 
changers, whom our Saviour twice drove from the station 
they had taken in the courts of the temple, was, at a cer- 
tain rate of profit, to give less pieces of money for 
greater, or greater for less, to accommodate such as came 
to the solemn feasts, or other worship at Jerusalem. 
People who have resided jnany years in India, and have 
had fre(j[ucnt opportunities of noticing the remarkifble 
correspondence between many of thcfcustoms of the Jews 
and of the natives of this country, can -probably better 
realize the idea than those who have never left Europe. 
We have the Shroffs and Fodars exercising a separate 
vocation. The inferiors of the class generally sit in 
booths in the large thoroughfares, o^^ most frequented 
places, where they exchange silver for copper, or copper 
for silver, at a small j)rofit. The superiors almost exclu- 
sively confine themselves to the purchase and sale of for- 
eign coins, the value of which fluctuates with the supply, 
and, not unfrequently, yields them a handsome profit. 
Comparing Oriental customs, it is quite probable that the 
business of money-changing was carried on by the Jews 
as a separate trade, and that they must have employed the 
funds deposited with them, in order to have earned the 
interest which they allowed to the depositors. St. 
Matthew, in his version of the parable of the unprofitable 
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Silver, and fi^ng their places with lead, disguised by 
repeated sta^)s, a method frequently pursued with 
genuine Spanish dollars. 

Although not quite relevant to the subject of Indian 
coin, still, as Chinese silver forms so considerable a por- 
tion of the bullion importation of Calcutta, we may be 
j)crmittcd to insert a brief account of the Chinese system, 
extracted from the Anglo-Chinese Calendar, not doubt- 
ing that the particulars will be found both interesting 
and important. 

“ Sjcce silver, in Chinese Wan-yin, is tlie only approach to a silver 
currency among the Chinese. In it tlie Government taxes and duties, 
and the salaries of officers, are paid; and it is also current among 
merchants in general. This silver is refined and cast into ingots, 
(by the Chinese called Shoes,’") which are stamped with the mark 
* of the^office that issues fhem, the names of the banker and workmen, 
and the date of their issu^ J'he ingots vary in weight, but arc most 
commonly of ten taels each. The silver is divided into classes, 
according t^ its finen^Ss and freedom from alloy : the kinds most cur- 
rent at Canton arc the following : 

1«/. Kwan-heang^ ftie IIoppo’s duties, or the silver which is 
forwarded to the imperial treasury at Peking. This is of 97 to 99 
touch. On all the imperial duties, a certain percentage is levied for 
the pui-pose of turning them into Sycee of this high standard, and of 
conveying them to Peking without any loss in the full amount. 

2nd. Fan-hoo or F aw-/ ao,— the treasurer’s receipts, or that in which 
the land-tax is paid. This is also of a liigli standard, but inferior to 
that of the IIoppo’s duties, and being intended for use in the province, 
not for conveyance to Peking, no percentage is levied on the taxes forit, 
3rd. Yuenpaou, or Une^po, literally “chief in value.”— This kind 
Is usually imported from Soochow, in large pieces of 50 taels each. 

It does not appear to belong to any particular Government tax. 

4. Yen or Eem-heang, “ salt duties.”— It is difficult to account for 
these being of so low a standard, the salt trade being entirely a 
Government monopoly. This class is superior only to 

by the natives of India, khooree, hoofs. 
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6th, MuUtae^ or Wuh-tae^ the name of whicl^ignifylng “ uu-' 
cleansed or unpurified,*’ designates it as the wors^w all. It is sel- 
dom used, except for the purpose of plating, or rather washing, baser 
metals.”* 

Cash is the only native coin in general use, but it is 
greatly debased with iron dust and sand. It is metal 
formed from a composition of copper, zinc, and nickel. W c 
have, elsewhere, referred to the peculiarity of the Chinese 
coin with a hole in the centre. The coins of Ancient 
Greece presented the same peculiarity, and they were 
hung as ornaments round the heads of women and 
young girls. Paper money, or, in other words, a Govern- 
ment note circulation, was formerly issued by the Govern- 
ment, but grew out of use about two centuries back. 
Promissory notes, however, circulate with the same 
facility as in Europe, because the Chinese people see the 
real value of the expedient and keep it up amongst 
themselves, depending only on the pei;'?onal credit of the 
parties exercising it. This, of Cv^urse, occasions a want 
of uniformity. In the province of Fuh-chow, paper 
money is now nearly the sole circulating medium: of 
course there is over-issue and consequent depreciation. 
The notes are longer but narrower than ours. They are 
printed both from copper-plates and wooden blocks, and 
represent Cash, Dollars, or Sycee, and vary considerably 
in valuation. The notes are seldom below par. They 
pass current with all parties, and are readily cashed by 
any of the class of bankers. The Canton Banks do not 
materially differ from similar European establishments- 
They receive deposits,issue paper money, and will draw bilh 
on demand or after a certain number of days’ notice. They 
also advance money on loan, at a daily interest of about half 


♦ “ Anglo-Chinese Calendar.’ 
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cent, for periods of not less than three days. In every 
lai^e town are yin tien, or money shops,” the inferior 
class of which are establishments of money-changers and 
shroffs — the more respectable private Banks. The Bank- 
ing establishments are numerous, and the bankers wealthy. 
By co-operation they regulate the market, and determine 
the relative prices of notes, bullion, and dollars. The 
interest they exact on loans is high. There are some 
imaginary moneys, of which a knowledge may be useful. 
They are as follows 

Appranmate MtrUng value, 

f/. 

IS Cash (li) =1 Candaneua (“ fun”) if 

10 Candaneus = 1 Mace (“ tseen”) 7^ 

10 Mace = 1 tael (‘‘ leang”) 7;, 

The Cash, howevjr, are not imaginary, but, as we have 
shown, a bond-Jide coin with a hole in the centre, through 
which they are strung like beads in various numbers. 
This coin is fouwd current in Lassa in the south of 
Thibet, a little to^the north of Nepal. TJie silver cur- 
rant in Nep4al is in lumps stamped, and procured from 
China. The Chinese custom of paying and receiving 
by weight is observejJ here as well as in Thibet. The 
English rupee, however, circulates freely through West- 
ern Thibet. 

BUKMAH. 

Like the Chinese, the Burmese have no metallic cur- 
rency, making all their payments by weight in the precious 
metals. Of course where the British Government is 
firinly planted, the rupee calculates freely, but amongst 
thatoselves there is altogether a distinct and indepen- 
dent system. In Burmah Proper, the King has a coin 
(n^e) of his own, equivalent in value, it is believed, to 
tin Company’s rupee, which, now to a certain extent. 
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supersedes the lumps and dumps of silver previously used 
in exchanges. In British Burmah the Government notes 
pass current for all purposes of trade. The Burmese 
make use of decimal divisions on estimating the value or 
purity of gold and silver. 

The import trade in European manufactured goods 
is very limited. The funds for the purchase of timber 
and produce arc principally supplied by shipments of 
specie, consequently money is of great value. The 
recent establishment of a Branch of the Bank of Bengal 
has been attended with the most satisfactory results. 
Bank notes have taken, on the whole, very well, though 
they are not thS'e a legal tender. Interest, which was 
ruling very high, has been reduced from 2 and 3 per 
cent per mensem, to i4 and 12 per cent per annum, 
When the rice and timber seasons commence, prices 
steadily advance, and money becomes in brisk demand. 

The following particulars may Jie useful : — 

Fw, and moo arc business terms up''.d in transactions and ^ 
accounts : their sub-divisions and multiples are— ♦ 

1 pe or he. 

2 a 1 moo. 

\ 

2^ = 1 mat. 

5 = 2 s=! 1 hhwe. 

10 e 4 =3 2 =3 1 hyai or tikal. 

1000 =400 =200 =100 = 1 peiktha or vissom. 

100 tihals are precisely equal to 140 tolas. 

The names of the metals, and the numerals and assay 
terms used, are subjoined : — 



Numerals. 

Mdals. 

Assay terms. 

1. 

Ta. 

6. Khyouk. 

Shwe, gold. (ShweneCy red or Bet, better or above. 

2. 

meet. 

7. Khwon. 

pure gold.) 

Mee, differing -f or - 

8 . 

Thoun, 

8. Sheet, 

Ngwcy silver. 

Meedety better in assa)'- 

4. 

Le. 

9. Ko. 

Ge or hhe, lead or alloy. 

Mee shyoulcy worse do- 

Nga, 

10. Tshay, 

JVee, copper— .Byoo, tin. 

May adulterated. 
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TIlirty-five tolas, or 20 to 30 tikals, is about the weight 
df the lumps of silver which pass current as coin. Their 
quality and appearance have invested them with a variety 
of names. Prinsep states them to be : — 

« Buns* signifies ‘ pure’ or * touch,’ and is the purest obtainable 
<lf the Burmese process of refinage. 

jKharoohat (shelly or spiral circled) is applied to a silver cake, 
tl^Hh marks upon its surface, produced by the crystallization of the 
lead scoria in the process of retinement : it is supposed to denote a 
particular fineness, which by Bunucse law ought to be ten-ninths 
Ifovoetncc in value, ». e. 9 tikals of kharoohnt pass for 10 of yowetnee 
diver ; or it should eontaiu 19] ban an<l J copper.* 

Yowetnee (rod leafed) (lower, or star, silver, is so nanieil from the 
itetry appearance of the melted litharge on its surfai'c. Yoicct is a 
corruption of rowak (loaf), and the word is sonuMimes written by 
Eiliropeans rnicanet!, roniii, roitfjihanec^ &c. Yon^etnee is the (lovernment 
itenda^d of Ava, and eoiflalns bylaw 85 ban and 15 alloy per cent. 

J)ain, tlie most eomimyi f^irm of bullion met with in circulation, 
is so called from an assessment levied during the late king’s reign 
Upon villages and lioufes : (lain signifying a stage, or distance of two 
BB^s. These cakes also weigh from 20 to 30 tikals each. I'heir 
pBBScribed legi^ (piallty is 10 per cent ladtcr than yowetnee^ which 
pats this species of silver on a par with kharoohut 

There is an adulterated (lain silver, similar in (piality to yowetncp^ 
but in reality niucli worse ^[42^ dwts. wo.), lately introduced and exten- 
sively circulated: it isinadeby admixture of lead, and is called wmr/um. 

The following will serve as examples of the mode of valuing 
bullion : 

Dain, 1co-imo-<ht, is dain 9 per cent better. {See explanation above). 

, vya-mou-dit 5 per cent, better. 

fVwcrfrtty, standard. (85 touch). 

■ — ' , bynt-fje, nr tn-tihay-fji-, 1 tikal or tenth of alloy fineaning ,^th weight 

\'sf alloy added to standard). 

■■* j" , kyouk-tshay nya-kyat-ge^ G tens 5 tikal alloy (meaning C5 per cent 

, to alloy added), 

»■ " , yyan^ half yowetnee j(and half alloy). 

, V The Uurmeso Cake silver remains of the same weigiit and quality as stated 

S Prinsep, but it is always brittle from the presence of antimony and the 
p^s that render it quite untit for coinage in its unrefined state. 

H 
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Gold. The purity of gold is expressed by moos or tenths only: 
ten moos (tskay moo') (100 touch) being esteemed pure gold. 

‘ King’s gold,’ or standard, is called Ka-moo-ta-pe-leyowey (9 moos, 
1 pe, 4 seeds,) or 9| moos fine. 

‘ Merchants’ gold,’ is Ko-moo-ta-be^ 9^ moos fine. Gold-mohurs 
are called 8| moos fine by the Ava assay ers.” 

As it may be of advantage to have always at hand a 
means of referring to the different Regulations which 
have from time to time been passed affecting the cur- 
rency, the several Coinage Acts, and Orders of Govern- 
ment relative thereto, are subjoined : — 

COINAGE ACTS. 

Resolution^ 2nd June 1766 — Fixes the value of certain 
coins, and declares them legal tender. 

Resolution, 2ith Sheptember 1781. — Double, single, 
^ and i pyce to be coined. » 

Resolution^ 2%th June, 2^th October , and November 

1792 — Fixes the value of certain coins, and declares 
them legal tender. 

Resolution XXXV. ofll^Z — 19th Sun.*-j-Sicca rupees 
and mohur to be coined. Duty on gold only. 

Resolution VL of 1794 — 19th Sun. — Sicca rupees only 
to be received as revenue after 10th April 1795. 

Resolution LXL of 1795. — Wearage allowance on 
Sicca rupees 6 annas per cent. Its weights to be sup- 
plied by the Mint. 

Resolution LXII. of 1795. — Moorshedabad Mint 
abolished. 

Resolution IIL of 1799— 19tb Sun. — Sicca mohurs 
and rupees only to be current in Sylhet, after 10th 
April 1798. 

* This expression “ Sun” refers to coins issued by individual monarchs of 
the Mussalman dynasty. It signifies “ year of reign," also “ ajra,” but has 
frequently a more extended signification. See Prinsep, pp, 19 & 21. 
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Resolution XLV, of 1803. — Furruckabad rupees or 
Lucknow--45th Sun. — Sicca rupees, with half and quar- 
ter, also pyce, to be coined, and the Furruckbad Mint 
established. 

Resolution LIV, of 1803 — 19th Sun. — Sicca rupees 
and mohur only to be legal tender. 

Resolution XL of 1805. — Furruckabad rupees to be 
legal in the Dooab, &c. 

Resolution XIIL of 1806. — Furruckabad rupees to 
weigh 173 grains, touch 95*. 5 pyce to weigh 284 J grains, 
and i pyce, 142 J grains ; 26 pyce=l Bupce. 

Resolution IV. of 1807 — Determines the value of 
rupees of sorts in the J umna districts. 

Resolution XIIL oflHQI. — Relative to engagements for 
rupees or mohurs not of the established coinage. 

Resolution X. of 1809.— Tirsoolee pyce for Benares, 
weighing 8 annas 9 pie of the 37th Sun, to be coined at 
Calcutta. • * 

Resolution IL of 1812. — Duty on coining silver and 
gold. • 

Resolution VIL of 1814. — Tirsoolee pyce to be coined 
at Benares. « 

Resolution XXL of 1816. — Furruckabad pyce of 
Regulation XLV. of 1803 reduced to 200 grains; and 
i pyce to 100 ; 32 and 64 = 1 Rupee. 

Resolution XI V. of IS\7. — Gold assay produce table. 

Resolution XXV. of 1817. — Sicca single pyce to be 
coined of 100 grains. 

Resolution XXVI. of 1817. — Furruckabad rupees 
circulation extended to the Ceded Provinces. 

Resolution XIV, of 1818 — Sicca weight of 19th 
Sun.— Sicca rupees and mohur changed. Refinage 
charge on gold. 
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Resolution V. of 1819. — Benares rupees withdrawn, 
and neiv stamped Furruckabad rupees to be coined. 

Resolution VL of 1820. — Sections of Regulation 
XLV. of 1803, empowering individuals to tender copper 
for coinage, at the Futtehghur Mint, rescinded. 

Resolution V, of 1821 — Settles exchange of Benares 
and Furruckabad rupees for Tirsoolee rupees. 

Resolution 11. of 1824 — Abolished Futtehghur Mint. 

Resolution VII. of 1821 — Transfers the control of the 
Benares Mint to a Local Committee. 

Resolution III. of 1831. — Sicca double pyce of 200 
grains and pies of 33 J grains to be coined. 

Resolution VII. of 1833. — Sicca rupees to weigh 1 
tola of 180 grains. Refinage to be charged on sil- 
ver. » 

Resolution XVII. o/1835. — Com^pany’s single, and 

double rupee, and Company’s mohur, §, and double to 
be coined, 11th and 12th June. , ^ » 

Resolution XXL of 1835. — Company’s single and 
double pyce and pies to be coined for Bengal. 

Resolution XIII. of 1836. — Sicca rupees and Benares 
and Furruckabad pyce withdrawn from circulation in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

Resolution XXXL of 1837.— The head of William 
IV. to continue on the coins until further orders. 

Resolution XXI, of 1838. — Governor-General to 
direct the coinage of even sixteenths of a rupee. 

Resolution XXXL of 1839. — Punishment enacted 
for clipping, filing, &c., of coins. 

Resolution of December 1840. — Ordering the coinage 
of Victoria rupees. 

Resolution XIIL of 1844. — Tirsoolee pyce withdrawn 
from circulation, Benares. 
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* Resolution XXIL of 1844.— Company’s pyce, double 
])yce, and pies to be coined for all India. 

Resolution VI. of 1847. — Cents, and J cents to bo 

coined for the Straits Settlements. 

Resolution XL of 1854. — J pyce to be coined. 

Resolution' XV 11. o/1855. — Company’s double, single, 
and i pyce to be legal tender in the Straits. 

Resolution XIII. of 1862. — A new silver and copper 
coinage for British India. The rupee to be called the 
“ Government rupee.” 

ORDERS OP GOVERNMENT TO THE MINT MASTER 
RELATIVE TO TUE COINAGE. 

July 1, 1833. — Authorizing the coinage of Furrucka- 
bad rupees of 180 grains at the Calcutta Mint. 

duty 1, 1833. — Authorizing the formation of a new 
system of weights with a tola of 180 grains as the unit. 

Deceml^r 1833.— To charge a duty of only 1 per 
cent on the re-coipage of rupees struck in any of the 
Government»Mints in India. 

May 15, 1834. — To credit the excess of fineness in 
rupees of the late coinage under the head of "gain 
in the assay of late standard rupees melted.” 

3Iay 15, 1834. — Not to charge Collectors for the 
refinage of their under-standard coins, 

June 1834. — Table of the intrinsic value of new gold 
and silver coins. Vide Government Gazette, 

July 1834. — Mint Master to have power to levy duty 
of 4 rupees on gold and 2 rupees on silver withdrawn 
after assay. 

March 1835. — Orders the introduction of the new 
system of weights in all the branches of the public 
service. 
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May 1836. — Government Regulation for the abolition 
of the Sicca rupees as a legal tender. 

May 1836. — Mint open for the receipt of Tirsoolee 
pyce, 72 for 64 Company’s pyce. 

January 1837. — Constituting Mint Officers the judges 
of the fitness or unfitness of old pyce for circulation, 
and genuine old worn pyce are to be received at the 
Government treasuries from individuals. 

April 1837. — To coin two-anna pieces of silver. 

t/wwc 1837. — Court of Directors order a modification 
in the Resolution of Government of July 1834, and order 
fees to be invariably levied on bullion withdrawn after 
assay. The test of ringing should be always applied to 
coins issued from the Mint, but not to legal coin tendered 
by individuals. « < 

August , — Collectors forwarding ^ remittances to the 
Mint allowed the option of deputing a podar, appointing 
an agent in Calcutta, or leaving the charge of taking the 
remittances to Mint Officers. „ 

August , — Not to manufacture any other weights than 
those of the legal standard. 

Novemher , — To reduce the seignorage on gold from 
2 per cent to 1 per cent, and refinage charge only on 
actual cost. 

November , — To grant licenses to podars for exchang- 
ing pyce. 

February 1838. — Authorizing the Mint to issue to 
licensed podars 64 J pyce to the rupee, and to receive 
from them old pyce on the same terms, provided they 
sell to the public at 64, and authorizing them to 
purchase old pyce from the public at 65 for the 
rupee. 

March , — To receive Madras rupees at jmr. 
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^ May. — To receive, free of duty, rupees coined in 
any of the Company’s Mints, and still legally current 
in any part of India. 

May 20, 1840.— Contains sundry directions regard- 
ing the copper coinage from the Court of Directors. 

October 1840. — Court of Directors repeat their orders 
of June 1837, regarding the test of ringing, and that the 
fee for bullion withdrawn should be uniformly levied. 

December 1840. — Government proclamation for. the 
coinage of the new Victoria rupee. 

January \%^\. — The Mint has no right to reject any coins 
unless they are upon examination found unfit for coinage. 

January . — The Court of Directors prohibit the 
Mint from trading in bullion, and direct that no other 
than the new standawl gold-mohur'be coined. 

January. — Proclamation of Government notifying the 
' device, weight, standard, wearage allowance, of the new 
‘ gold coin.* , 

July 1841. — Again authorizing the coinage of two- 
anna pieces. • 

August . — Directing that refining charges are to be 
levied according to the rates fixed in Regulation IV. of 
1818 and VII. of 1838. 

October . — To deduct in future from the profit of the 
copper coinage the loss arising from the re-sale of old 
copper coin. 

January 1842. — To receive all legal pyce from any 
of the Government functionaries, having treasuries of 
receipt in Calcutta. 

January 1842. — Prescribing one uniform rate of 
refinage charge for the Mints in India. 

February 1843, — Directs Mint to receive all old 
copper pyce. 
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February 1843, — Directing the simultaneous issuin^r 
of assay certificates and Mint Master’s advice to tlic 
Sub-Treasurer. 

February. — To adopt measures for ‘ removing tlie 
Furruckabad and Madras rupees from circulation, and 
rules for the reception at the public treasuries. 

October 1843. — The certificates for bullion delivered on 
the eve of holidays to bear date of the first working day. 

February 1844. — To credit N. W. Collectors with the 
value at par of full weight rupees. 

March 1845.— Authorizing the coinage of double pyce. 

March 1845.— Government order for the reception of 
old pyce, to receive those that retain some portion of the 
Government inscription, and to reject those that have 
no trace of the originai inscription. « 

September 1845. — To coin cents for the Straiis Set- 
tlements. 

February 1846. — To confiscate all tase coini found in 
Collector’s remittances. « 

May. — Not to return Collector’s rejected*’ pyce. 

March 1847. — Base coins, when found in Collector’s 
remittances, Keraitting OflScers tt> have the option of 
taking them back or leaving them at the Mint to be 
credited with their actual value. 

April 1847. — All bullion (except Government coins) 
to be melted, instead of being cut and burnt, previous to 
receipt. 

June 1848. — Orders all Government bullion (coins 
included) to be first melted, and the charges for convert- 
ing them into ingots to be borne by the Mint. 

February 1848. — The Court of Directors recommend 
the substitution of small silver coin for copper coin a= 
much as possible. 
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^ 1849 .— Not to levy duty on Hyderabad rupees 

||^licn received from public functionaries. 

I April 1849. — To have recourse to bazar refiners to 
refine all base, coins. 

; April 18, 1849 .— From the Mint Master in reply to 
Jdint Committee, furnishing such information as it is in 
|iis power to afford regarding the copper currency of 
^engal 

Jinie 1852. — Government resolve, that minimum 
fijreighta 'for the present rupees and half rupee, which 
iave diminished by wear more than 2 per cent, be 
iBsued to Officers in charge of treasuries. 

5^ Julp 2, 1852. — Explains the cause of discrepancies 
^ the size and embellishment of the silver coinages of 
the three rresidenci^s. • 

Octbher 1852. — Mint Master recommending the coining 
^ half and quarter py^e.* 

L December 1852,^The Mint Committee recommends 
pie above, as they^will*no doubt be acceptable to the 
liubllc. • 

. 1854. — Half pyce are ordered to be coined. 

^ 1862. — The Mint authorized to sell pyce at 68 for the 
irupec. 


Its Itilitg t0 tl^t ®0ttnt):g. 

ffHE effects of Commerce upon the general civilization 

E the world are too manifest to escape observation, 
herever it has fiourislied, nations have enjoyed prosperity 
1 plenty ; and refinement and liberty have naturally 


1 
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followed. Commerce changes the character of a peopl4 : 
it dissipates crooked and mistaken notions : it produces a 
more expansive liberality of mind: it increases social 
intercourse, and teaches man his true rights. If this 
is, and has been the case with nations of the Western 
World, may not the same results be looked for here, at 
least so far as is compatible with the Asiatic character ? 
It is true Europeans must be the pioneers : — but it is 
their privilege and mission to be so ; and certainly, both 
to the philanthropist and merchant, there never was 
displayed a wider fieild than that now laid open by the 
removal of restrictions placed upon the general and 
extended colonization of the country. 

The Commerce of India is undoubtedly increasing 
every year, but it has yet a wide , range to accomplish. 
The internal trade is as backward as if it were kill in 
its infancy; but it merely requires a period of tran- 
quillity — a cessation from those intekine wars^ and com- 
motions, which have hitherto kept thp people both abject 
and poor, together with protection to property and 
person : — the usual concomitant of good government : — 
to give scope to enterprize and capital. Rich in soil, 
and in the productions of the earth, when properly 
attended to; with cheapness of labor, accessible rivers, 
and improved land carriage, affording convenience of 
transport — all that is required to stimulate the popu- 
lation to exert themselves, is capital, which, while 
reducing the usurious rate of interest, shall yet find 
a safe and profitable investment. 

Nowhere is the investment of income more certain of 
good return, or more likely to be blessed than here. India 
has boundless resources, which merely require to be 
developed. If she has been hitherto a smaller producer 
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than she might have been, it is owing to her being 
destitute of accessible markets for her surplus produc- 
tions, in consequence of the rudeness of her productions. 
Every process, both in agriculture and manufactures, has 
been conducted with immense waste and want of inge- 
nuity. The most simple methods of saving toil have 
been unknown. Husbandry is in a backward condition, 
and the implements both rude, primitive, and of the 
clumsiest construction. In fact, almost everything that 
is the produce of Indian rural labor is, when compared 
with that of people in a more civilized and favorable 
state of society, crude and unmarketable. There is, 
probably, no country in the world that has made such 
slow progress as India, when her antecedents are 
considered. Forme/ly, the natives of the soil, both 
morally and intellectually, stood higher than they do now, 
and excelled in all clep'artments of science. But from 
this ttej^have so* completely, and for such a length of 
time declined, tha| it is difficult to believe that improve- 
ments in agriculture and manufactures were of very 
great antiquity in the provinces of Bengal.* Indeed, 
were there not evidesces of the truth of this statement, 
it would be scarcely possible to view it in any other light 
than as a jest, so completely have the implements of 
husbandry and agriculture, as well as the manufactures 
of the country, been stationary for centuries. 

The state of the useful arts is scarcely more advanced 
than agriculture — probably little more so than it was a 
hundred years back : — and it is hopeless to expect much 
improvement until European skill and science shall be 
more extensively diffused over the country. There is, 
however, no absence of natural genius, nor want of 

* Ad{im Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations," Ub. i., cap. iii. 
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conception in the people ; and if only they will not allow 
their caste, (another name for idleness,) and their absurd 
religious prejudices, to raise difficulties and bar out the 
instructions of English science, an altered state of things 
may be anticipated. Until prohibitory rates of duty were 
placed on Dacca muslins — until Manchester and Paisley 
fabrics, of the same class, were admitted at lower rates of 
duty — what could compete with the former manufactures 
and the shawls of Cashmere, exquisitely delicate, and alike 
tasteful in fabrication and design ? And what ingenuity 
could surpass the chaste workmanship of Delhi, Benares, 
Cuttack, and Trichinopoly in the precious metals ? 

But for the future welfare of India,” says a writer, 
“ there is hope.”* When the steam engine shall have 
traversed the country from one end- to the other, satis- 
factory results may be looked for. New wants will 
be created : her myriads will look to our work-shops 
and factories for the implements^ of toil and tkc adorn- 
ments of luxury : capital, which is necessary to promote 
production, will find an outlet ; opportunities will be 
afforded of employing it safely and profitably ; and internal 
trade will consequently be stimulated and enlarged. 
It is from the absence of capital, properly directed, and 
from the want of those aids and appliances which are 
absolutely essential to the success of every country, 
that the resources of India remain to this day almost 
unknown. Until the commercial and agricultural inter- 
ests of the country are properly advanced: until a 
considerable improvement take place in the products of 
the soil and in the implements of labor — her manufac- 
tures have little chance of being placed on a par with 
those of Europe. 


♦ Introduction to Nolan’s “ BritisU Empire.’ 
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And, foremost in the rank of those means that require to 
be used for a thorough development of India’s resources, 
railroads must, as already staled, take a proniiment stand. 
Before this mighty innovator, the oppressive barriers of 
caste will be thrown down ; races, hitherto unknown to 
each other, will be approximated ; and the internal com- 
merce of the country, for many years depressed, will 
be fully opened out. Under the vivifying influence of 
British energy and capital, which a wider colonization 
will introduce ; with good roads, good tramways, good 
feeders, and a sufficiency of steam oh the rivers — trade and 
manufactures must make a step forward. If the waste 
lands, which Lord Canning’s statesmanlike Resolution 
made attainable on fee simple, be taken up and properly 
cultivated, the enterprize and skill; which will be brought 
to bear, will result in improvements such as European 
capital and energy can alone effect ; and conduce to the 
material Jind moral advantage of large classes of the 
people. India has l^ng suffered from the exclusiveness and 
monopoly of* the East India Company. The senseless 
restrictions placed by that Corporation upon Europeans 
holding lands in the Mofussil, is one of the primary causes 
why the country has been retarded in her agricultural 
and commercial pursuits. Had there been a less restrict- 
ive policy, as well as less jealousy shown by the covenant- 
ed servants of the Company towards tliose whom they 
term interlopers^ India would, at this time, have been in a 
position to render England independent of the United 
States’ cotton. The fear of being dispossessed, and the 
dread of a too early enlightening of the natives, by leading 
the Government to oppose all attempts to improve the 
country, have obstructed the natural increase of capital, 
and, so far, tended to diminish the sum total of the revenue. 
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Colonization and capital then are the great desiderata 
for India. 

By means of the former, the inland trade will be 
extended ; commerce will increase commerce ; and, although 
the area of territory is so vast, the progress of railways 
will influence both the money market and the develop- 
ment of the resources. By new facilities, new wants 
and new desires will be created ; and neither climate, 
religion, nor long-established habits, will refuse the 
benefits thereof. 

By means of the latter — both the cause and result of in- 
dustry — improvements will be made : better machinery will 
be introduced, and appliances, which involve considerable 
outlay, will be brought to bear. Without money, commer- 
cial operations must, naturally, be stinted and embarrassed* 
It is too much, however, to expect that any individual 
who shall embark his capital, whether it be money, 
machines, instruments of trade pr otlier mateiials, can, 
however extensive his means, carry on his plans, on any 
large scale, without pecuniary assistance. And here it is 
that the utility of Banks will be apparent, in rendering 
active and productive that capitul which it is their 
province to accummulate and distribute. Dr. Smith says, 
“ The judicious operation of Banking enables the dealer to 
convert his dead stock into active and productive stock ; 
into materials to work upon; into tools to work with, 
and into provisions and subsistence to work for; into 
stock which produces something both to himself and to 
his country.”* By “providing a sort of wagon way 
through the air, it enables the country to convert, as it 
were, a great part of its highways into good pastures 
and corn-fields, and thereby to increase, very considerably, 


* “Wealth of Nations,” lib ii., cap. it, p. 131, 
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the annual produce of its land and labor.”* But it will 
do even more in this country. Banking will step in and 
relieve the borrower from the crushing effect of usurious 
dealings with the native money-lenders — a class of 
people the most grasping, relentless, and unprincipled 
to be found in any country. It will counteract the 
mischievous consequences, and the pernicious habit — 
so congenial to the natives — of burying money, or convert- 
it into jewels for women and children — the fruitful 
cause of so many murders: it will bring forth and 
vivify millions of capital that lie dormant in the earth, 
or in secret hiding-places if while, by increasing the 

♦ “ Wealth of Nations,” lib ii., cap. ii., p. 131. 

t The eagerness of the natives for gold and silver ornaments will account, in 
a great measure, for the great importation of silver, and its disappearance in 
India, which Pliny aptly tejrms “ the sink of the precious metals.” The extent 
to whiffh hoarding has been, and, in the Upper Provinces, is still practised, 
is almost incredible. Money/lenjlers generally keep their whole fortune, in 
coin, hidden about the house, and merely produce it when needed. Rich 
natives hoard as well as [i)or. Some years back, the King of Oude bad half a 
million sterHng secreted m co*p. At Benares, a Rajah had a quarter of a 
mdlion. Runjeet Singh, jji the Punjab, one million. The late King of Ava a 
million and a half. ^^Tu'n Scindia’s fort was taken, there was found at least a 
quarter of a miftion. At the siege of Bhurtpore, one million is said to have 
been found by the British troops. At the taking of Seringapatam one million 
was found : and, it is positively asserted, that when the Kinperor Shah Jkhan 
died, he left no less a sum,*in coin, than 24 millions sterlmg, all wrung from 
his impoverished subjects. 

In the early part of 185G, Colonel Sykes, the Chairman of the East India 
Company, published an interesting paper on the External Commerce of British 
India^ in which occurs the following passage The excess of exports (from 
India) over imports is constant, owing to the gradual improvement in the pro- 
ducing powers of the country, and the small wants and hoarding habits of 
the natives in their present low state of civilization, * * * Within the present 
century, India has received above 100,000,000 £ Sterling, which has never 
left the country.” The silver received has been chiefly in coin, yet it has 
not in any appreciable manner affected prices. There is little doubt but that 
just before the mutiny of 1857-58, the expectation, tliroughout the country, of 
some great and terrific event, led to a more than ordinary absorptien and secre- 
tion of the precious metals, which were converted into bracelets, anklets, ear- 
rings, necklaces,and waist-bands, as the safest mode in which treasure could be pre- 
served. At the late sale of Kirwee prize property by Messrs. Hamilton and Co., 
there were to be found massive silver trappings of an elephant with chains suffici- 
ently thick and large to serve as the ground tackling of a vessel of twenty-five tons. 
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advantages of accumulation, and making saving available* 
as well for immediate profit as for a future resource, 
it will add new strength to the spirit of industry and 
to the principle of cumulation. 


Its ®3iEistitt0 ®0«l)jti0». 

The increase of Banking Institutions in this country 
is one of the most remarkable characteristics of the age. 
No single feature in the Commercial aspect of the Asiatic 
Peninsula is more observable than the growth of these 
establishments, which ^re now assuming a very promi- 
nent place amongst the Colonial^ institutions oi* the 
Empire, and attracting the attention of a large and 
influential class in Europe— men yrho see, in this, country, 
a luxuriant field for the culture of Banking. 

The change we have alluded to has occur! ed at a time 
the most propitious for the investment of capital. Our 
internal improvements : our increa’sed facilities of land 
and water carriage ; a greater feeling of security in the 
country of our adoption, and the removal of many of 
those obnoxious restrictions upon trade and commerce, 
which formerly paralysed the exertions of the older 
settlers— encourage the investment of capital in under- 
takings holding out the promise of a good and safe return. 
Every rupee laid out on our railroads, rivers, and canal 
communication is sowing the country with the seeds of 
wealth— wealth equal to the Californian and Austra- 
lian mines, and to be found in the yet undeveloped 
resources of this splendid Continent, 
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Banking establishments, from the facilities they afford 
for raising money, are well calculated to induce men of 
capital to embark in commercial and agricultural oper- 
ations which promise fairly. India has, hitherto, been 
greatly deficient in Banking capital, and the jealousy of 
interlopers, ever shown by the covenanted servants of 
Government, has not tended to allure the independent 
capitalist from the shores of Europe. It is true much 
British capital has, of late years, found its way to 
India to the great advantage of both countries ; but the 
best mode of introducing it is unquestionably by the 
application of a sound and liberal system of Banking, 
the first and best principle calculated to draw out the 
resources of a country, and to elevate it to commercial 
importance, afflucnc-*, and independence. Money affects, 
vitally, all questions,^ and if Banking be regarded as the 
medium of collecting and distributing money, every 
man must be satisfied of its importance. 

It has always been a matter of surprise that, with the 
quantity of'^capital hitherto embarked in Banking in this 
country, the amount of deposits and circulation should 
have borne so low a proportion to those of the joint-stock 
f Banks of England. Until the transfer of the Government 
business to the Bank of Bengal, the amount of its deposits 
seldom averaged over eighty-five lacs, or Pounds ster- 
ling 850,000 — a trifle under 80 per cent on the paid-up 
capital — avast difference between eight and eleven millions 
sterling generally held by the Union Bank of London, 
the London and Westminster Bank, and some few others. 
Possibly, a partial explanation is to be given in the 
peculiar commercial and social circumstances of India, A 
protracted residence in this country was, formerly, never 
thought of, and those who did expatriate themselves, 

K 
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looked around for some means whereby they might 
realize a rapid fortune or competency and go* home. 
Hence numbers invested the savings of their salaries 
and other capital in various descriptions of productive 
employment, so that there was in fact no room for 
deposits in Banks, all surplus being taken from the country 
or locked up in the different loans opened by Govern- 
ment. But a more natural solution of the singularity 
may be found in the paucity of the European element 
in the country, relatively to the native : the preference 
shown by the natives for investments in landed property, 
(whereby their family status is advanced), and the prac- 
tice of hoarding and burying metals in the earth, else- 
where referred to — a practice, doubtless, produced by a 
deep feeling of insecurity arising out of the tyranny 
and rapacity so frequently exercised by the native 
chieftains over the lower classes of the people, It has 
been noticed, as a remarkable fact,' that the natives, 
who so greatly out-number Europe^s, are not to be 
found— in their relative proportions— such extensive 
investors in the Government Stocks as our own country- 
men, except for speculative or temperary purposes. This 
may be attributed to the practice above noticed, and to 
doubts of the stability of the British rule in India; but 
it may likewise be traced to the wider field they possess for 
investment, arising from their superior knowledge of 
details and localities, which enables them to place their 
funds more advantageously. It also accounts for the 
higher rate of interest among them. But whatever may 
be the cause, the consequences are most mischievous, both 
in the direct loss of capital which it involves, and still 
more in its indirect influence in preventing the formation 
of a spirit of emulation and enterprize. 
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Reverting, however, to the subject from which wo 
have slightly departed — although the Banking profits 
in India have hitherto left nothing to desire, so far as 
the proprietary body are concerned — it must be clearly 
understood that these profits were not the consequence 
of deposits, but owed their existence to a high rate of 
interest, principally induced by a certain degree of risk, 
and the difficulty in obtaining securities of an unques- 
tionable character. Everybody who has given the sub- 
ject any thought must be aware that Banking deposits 
are a source of profit, and tend considerably to swell 
the earnings of a Bank. The well-known political 
economist Ricardo says : — A Bank would never be 
established if it produced no other profits than those 
derived from the opaployment of its own capital: the 
real ^advantage of a Banker commences only when he 
begins to employ the capital of other Capital is the 
moving power of Commerce — the fuel which communi- 
cates to its machinery the means of propulsion. In 
order therefore to draw out the capabilities of a country 
and the energies of a people, there must be capital — not 
Bank paper, which, 4hough only currency, and merely 
the representative of capital, is mistaken for one of 
the chief commodities of a Banker; but capital which 
consists of whatever is the net produce of former labor. 
The creators of Banking capital are various ; timid peo- 
ple, who have not the disposition to enter personally 
into trading pursuits — the depositors of small suras 
—the owners of large credit balances, and the recipients of 
large incomes, whose accounts, at periodical times, present 
an available fund to the Banker. These arc the people 
who supply him with the capital he administers, which 


* “ Principles uf Pulitical Economy, ’ by Di Eicatdo. 
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may be considered that part of the floating wealth of 
the country, not yet invested in trade, or otherwise 
locked up. Between themselves (the non-produdng 
or lending class) and the producing (borrowing) class. 
Bankers are the middlemen, who, by means of funds 
raised from private capital (which may be reckoned 
as the paid-up capital). Banking capital (deposits and 
current balances), and circulation capital, carry on their 
business. 

“ The functions of a Bank in the Commercial body,” 
says a writer, resemble those of the heart in the human 
body. It attracts to itself capital, and propels it through 
all the arteries and channels of Commerce and, further 
on, the same author remarks that the beneficial effects of 
Banking are produced, not by tl^ number of Banks, 
but by the number of people who keep Banking 
accounts.”! The extension, therefore, of the Banking 
principle in India will afford to the nifdvc merchants and 
cultivators of the soil the means of safely and pro- 
fitably investing their spare funds, without being exposed 
to any hazard whatever. 

Having stated what the means are at the disposal of 
a Banker, it remains merely to show the channels through 
which ready capital operates. These are Cheques, Post 
Bills, Letters of Credit, Promissory Notes, and Bills of 
Exchange. The first are issued against ready capital 
in payment of commodities : the last absorb and employ 
ready capital to a great extent. With the deposits of 
their customers or their own notes (if Banks of issue). 
Bankers discount mercantile bills, and grant loans, 
from which they principally derive their profits. Some 

* “ Maclcod’s Theory and Practice of BaukiDg,” Yol. II., p. 809, 

t Ibid, p. 21C. 
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Banks, in order to encouraj^e deposits, give interest 
upon the daily balance of their account current, and 
such are those generally carried on under the Scotch 
system. The advantage to the depositors in this system 
is great ; for the money which would otherwise remain 
unemployed at home becomes productive to them. 

The existing Banking establishments of India may 
be separated into two classes, viz. Banks of Deposit and 
Discount and Banks of Exchange and Remittance. 
Again, they may be divided into Banks located at the 
Presidencies and principal seats of Commerce, and those 
scattered over the interior of the country. The only 
Banks, strictly of deposit, arc the Savings’ Banks, which 
receive the deposits of their customers, but do not trade 
with Jihem. They make no profit. The old Govern- 
ment Agency,* cre^tetl in 1832, by Lord William 
Bcntinck, to relieve the distress and anxiety caused by 
the Commercial Crisis of the years 1829 — 30, though not 
called a Bank, was', to all intents and purposes, one of 
deposit, making no profits. Its business was transfer- 
red to the Bank of Bengal in 1856, The Banks of 
Bengal, Madras, and*Bombay, incorporated by Charter, 
and numbering among their shareholders the Indian 
Government, discharge the functions both of Banks of 
deposit and discount, and are engaged in supplying 
temporary advances to those engaged in trade or business, 
and discounting their bills : from these operations they 
make their greatest profits. They have not, in any sense, 
a monopoly of the business of Banking, but their long 

This Agency was actually established in 1810, under charge of tho 
Accountant-General and Sub-Treasurer ; but in 1832, after the failure of the 
large Agency houses, a separate Agent was appointed to give his whole attention 
to it. In 1855, the Agency was abolished under Government Orders published 
in the “ Calcutta Gazette” of 27th January 1855. 
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connection with Government confers on them a certain 
prestige which operates in their favor, especially among 
the native community. The Oriental Bank Corpora- 
tion — the Agra and United Service Bank* — the Com- 
mercial Bank of India — the Chartered Mercantile Bank 
of India, London and China — the Chartered Bank of 
Australia, India and China — the Central Bank of 
Western India — and the French Comptoir d’Escomptc, 
though doing a considerable business in deposits and 
discounts, are principally Exchange and Remittance 
Banks, purchasing bills and drawing against them; 
and transmitting money, by means of their Agencies 
or Branches, as well as by their own bills. The Banks 
in the Mofussil— the Delhi Bank — the Simla Bank — 
the Punjab Bank — the UncovenanVed Service Bank — 
combine the character of the Presidency Banks, They 
are Banks of deposit and discount, exchange and remit- 
tance, All the present Indian- Banks hold 'prominent 
places and are respectively entitled to the confidence 
of the public ; not only from the high res|>ectability of 
the proprietary body, whose confidence they enjoy, but 
from the honorable character of their conductors, who 
are second to none of the same profession in Europe. 
This is not saying too much nor more than strictly true, 
and is, we assert, due to them ; for, after the discreditable 
failure of the Union Bank of Calcutta, the disgraceful 
fraud of the Benares Bank, the delinquencies of the 
North-Western Bank of India, and the rascality of the 
London and Eastern Banking Corporation (an offshoot 

* Wc think it right to correct a very glaring mistake which Dr. E. W. 
Nolan has fallen into, in his work on the “ British Empire in India,” in stating 
that the establishment of the Agra Bank was followed by that of the Bank of 
Bengal, 
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of the Simla Bank)* — the Commercial and Banking 
morality of India — Calcutta in especial— have been 
loudly called in question. 

The Banks of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay are closely 
connected with the Government, and are known as 

Chartered or Government Banks.” They receive 
deposits, advance money on tangible securities, discount 
bills, issue their own post bills, and engage in exchange 
operations in India, to which they are confined by their 
Charters.! By the agreement with Government (dated 
3rd January 1862) they receive and make all payments, 
both at the Presidencies and all over the country, wher- 
ever they have established Agencies, and manage, to a 
certain extent, the Government currency at an annual 
charge. As an experiment, the Banks of Madras and 
Bombay have directed their Agencies to receive deposits 
on the system of the Scotch Banks, and to allow interest 
on them. ^ The joifit-stock, or unchartcred Banks, deal 
^ largely in exchange operations in every quarter (from 
which they principally derive their profits), discount bills, 
and receive deposits at fixed rates of interest. 

As the fullest particulars, in detail, will be given of all 
these Banks, with their working, in another part of this 
publication, we shall only now briefly notice in what 
respect their operations will be found beneficial to the 
country. The failure of the great Agency and Banking 
firms of Calcutta, the most extensively ruinous and 

* No reflection on the Simla Bank is intended here. The object is merely to 
bring in the London and Eastern Banking Corporation as an Indian institution. 

t The new Charter of the Bank of Bengal (Act IV. of 18 G 2 ) allows tho 
IJank to draw Bills of Exchange and grant Letters of Credit payable out of India 
for the use of their constituents in the Agency Department, and to buy Bills 
payable out of India for the purpose of remitting funds to meet such Bills or 
Letters of Credit. (Clause XXVIII. of the Charter.) 
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distressing series of mercantile calamities that probably 
ever fell upon a country, and the impress of which is 
still felt up to and even beyond Patna, inflicted on the 
Officers of the Civil and Military Services of the country, 
as well as on other residents, losses much greater than 
the entire capital of several of the Mofussil Banks, and 
withdrew a large amount of accommodation, which was 
already ffir too little for the wants of the country, and 
which could not well be spared. The gap was filled 
up by the Mofussil Banks, but as they were principally 
established with a view to assist the Services, they had 
no available capital for making advances to the mer- 
cantile and agricultural portion of the community, nor 
encouraging, by timely assistance, the increasing body of 
Europeans in the different professional pursuits in which 
they were embarking. At the high rate of interest 
charged by the native shroffs, recourse to them was out of 
the question, for no successful undertaking could have 
any chance of succeeding, or, at all events, of making , 
a suitable return. 

In the Mofussil, the Banks which formerly engrossed 
the whole monetary transactions o4’ the interior will now 
divide the field with the Branches of the Chartered Banks, 
which are prepared to extend to all classes that accom- 
modation, the want of which has been so long felt. By 
means of these Banks and Branches, the usurious rate of 
internal exchange will be broken down. Kemittanccs 
can now be made all over the country ; facilities will be 
afforded to the trader, the agriculturist, and the speculator ; 
and thus will be at once removed the complaint against 
the Presidency Banks, that, having no Branches or sub- 
ordinate establishments in any part of the country, the 
sphere of their operations is entirely limited to the 
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scene of their formation. The day has gone by when 
tlic charge brought against the Chartered Banks of being 
notoriously incompetent to the proper transaction of the 
Banking affairs of India, can be maintained ; at least, so far 
as the Bank of Bengal is concerned, we hesitate not to 
say that, under the present guidance, the future of tliis 
institution cannot but be prosperous. All who are engaged 
in raising indigo, sugar, silk, cotton, rice, and other 
staples of the country, as well as merchants purchasing 
goods in the interior, are short of capital, and require 
advances to enable them to prosecute their business. 
These advances Banks in the Mofussil will be in a position 
to give, until such time as the produce of their crops or 
sales comes to hand : not by an expensive transfer of specie 
from one part of a dangerous country to another at an 
enormous expense, but by the simplest of all means — 
discounting bills; by loans and cash credits; and by 
granting orders or credits on different parts of the coun- 
^ try, thereby giving; incalculable facilities to commerce. 
It is not therefore too much to assert that, sooner or later, 
these institutions will acquire a large proportion of the 
Mofussil business, which, for so long a period, has been 
confined to the native Bankers or Shroffs. 

In former years, — before there were any European 
Banks in the interior, — the shroffs, who have their agents 
established in every important city, conducted their 
exchange operations by means of hoondees, which were 
the only currency not legalized, and as such superseded, 
in general payments, the use of metallic money. But 
when hoondees were not available, the medium of 
exchange was coin, and scaled bags containing 1,000 
and 500 rupees were, and still are, even now in some 
parts, passed from place to place. These metallic 

L 
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payments were extensive, but there is scarcely an 
instance on record of the bags being found to contain 
less than the declared amount. The greatest difficulty 
therefore was experienced in procuring the necessaiy 
funds for manufacturing, &c., and merchants, who wished 
to place money in any particular district, were compelled 
either to purchase bills on the Government treasuries 
or hoondees. Kemittance by bullion, in the case ol* 
private individuals or firms, was seldom resorted to, 
except where stations were contiguous to Calcutta, and 
communication easy of access. More than one case could 
be instanced in which the leading commercial firms of 
Calcutta had occasion, for years, to forward large sums 
to Moorshedabad and Kishnaghur, as well as to accept 
bills drawn on them from thence, for advances to their 
indigo and silk constituents. In almost all instances 
these constituents were compelled 'to draw at a consider- 
able percentage as shroffage, or the firms were obliged 
to send up treasure under an escoijt. In nearly every 
instance, probably to the extent of three-fourths of the 
whole advances, the agents found it necessary to adopt 
the latter course, as from the scarcity of money with the 
native Bankers, the charges were most exorbitant. In 
one instance we could mention a premium of 3 
rupees per cent per month, equal to 36 per cent per 
annum, has been paid for bills on a mercantile house in 
Calcutta, and the premium on Bank of Bengal Notes 
is known to have been as high as 6 and 8 annas per 
cent. 

In regard to bills, it was not always that the Government 
were in a position to cash them, consequently hoondees 
were pretty extensively taken, and, in the absence of any 
thing better, proved a most convenient mode of remitting 
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funds. The circulation of these hoondees — the most per- 
fect portion of the Indian commercial system — was very 
great, and although millions were invested in them, the 
loss by bad debts, arising out of the dishonor of the 
instruments at maturity, was a most insignificant frac- 
iion per cent. The terms for which hoondees were, and 
still continue to be drawn, in the Upper Provinces, vary 
considerably. At Patna, for instance, the term is 41 days 
alter date ; Benares, Mirzapore, Lucknow, and Bombay 
draw at 51 days; Futtehghur, Furruckabad, and Delhi 
at 61 days ; Lahore and Mooltan at 121 days. But these 
usances must, and will alter with the extension of the 
railroad. 

The exchange is regulated here, as in every country, 
by the demand and supply; but we think it has been clearly 
shown that the placing of funds inland has averaged con- 
siderably^ over the same charge in England — a fact which 
can only*lead to tlie ii^ferencc, that a sufficient number 
of Banking establishments, possessing large Banking 
capital and ^ther resources, are absolutely necessary to 
supplant the native exchanges, and to furnish a cheaper 
means of carrying cm the commercial business of the 
country. The capacities of India are illimitable, and it 
requires no prophetic eye to see and appreciate the 
wonderful change which an enlarged system of Bank- 
ing is destined to produce. The quelling of the mutiny 
ot 1857-58 has done much towards enlightening the minds 
of the natives of this country, and if they can only be 
brought fairly to see that Banking, on an extended scale, 
affords new and unknown facilities for the accumulation 
of capital, they may be led to the conviction that the 
support of such institutions is alike conducive to their 
wealth, their tranquillity, and their security. 
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tilt ^hbminst of k^j^farg ^ iawkr. 

A VERY few words may be necessary on this head 
before passing on to the history of the Indian Banks. 
The subject has been so often handled by able men, 
that it would be of little avail to notice it here, were it 
not that, this being we believe the first work of the 
kind that has been put forth in this country, it may 
not be out of place to treat of it. 

A great advantage is gained by keeping a Banker. 
Formerly, before Banking was appreciated as it now is, 
people were in the habit, either of entrusting their 
money to the care of some specious speculative friend, 
or keeping it locked up at home, either in bank-notes 
or coin, by which they were su\)jected to all kinds 
of chicanery, and to losses by fire, robbery, &c. l?o such 
contingencies can by any possibility arise to those who 
employ Banking establishments for 'their deposits, and 
much good accrues to the rising generation by encouraging 
them in habits of economy, thoughtfulness, and pru- 
dence. In the case of Scotch Banks — or Banks carried 
on under that system — the depositor derives a double 
benefit ; for every farthing he pays in earns a fixed rate 
of interest and goes to swell his savings. It is a great 
pity that the system of Scotch Banking is not more 
generally followed, for it tends, more than anything else, 
to the cultivation of industrious habits and sobriety of 
conduct. It has the effect of calling in all the surplus 
capital of a town or district, leaving merely what is 
sufficient for actual payment. In no part of the world 
has Banking thrived so much as in Scotland, aod this is 
due to the effective manner in which it is carried on.* 

* “ General Principles of Banking,” by W. J. Norfolk, p. 10. 
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The prudent clerk, the industrious trader, the carei'ul 
agriculturist, and generally those of the saving class who 
are storing up funds for some definite purpose, are those 
who have their interests entwined with prudently con- 
ducted Banks. Their homes, their implements of hus- 
bandry, and their apparel, all testify to the improvement 
brought about by a resort to Banks. 

But an equally important benefit to the depositor is the 
facility it gives in making payments. If he desire to 
transmit money from one part of the country to another, 
he can go to his Banker, who will either give him a draft 
on one of his Branches, or establish a credit for him with 
some agent, and thus is he saved all the trouble, anxiety, 
and risk of forwarding notes or coin. Again, in making 
his pjyrraents, he hat only to dra\^ a cheque against his 
account to the order of his creditor, and he is thus saved 
the chance of paying a bill twice over (which has hap- 
pened in •Calcutta) ; foi; the entry of payment is made 
in his pass-book, which, if he bo not a methodical and 
business mart, serves him as a cash-book, in which can be 
traced all his deposits and disbursements. If he has 
money to receive cither in cheque to his order, or in bills, 
or in simple receipts of money payable to him as divi- 
dends by any Joint Stock Company, he has only to indorse 
the same to his Banker, who takes upon himself all the 
care and responsibility of collection, and becomes liable 
for any laches^ When he requires money for his family 
expenses, he has only to draw a cheque for the exact 
amount he wants. 

If this be the case with an individual, how much more 
important is it to the man, or firm of large dealings. 
These have another great advantage in keeping a Banker. 
If they are desirous of ascertaining the standing and 
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character of a certain person, in some distant part of the 
country, who is anxious to enter into business relations 
with them, but is unknown, they ask their Banker 
to make the necessary enquiries, which he does from his 
agents, if he have any, or from some reputable person 
resident in the locality, who will never refuse to a 
respectable Banker the information thus solicited under 
secresy. If the depositor be about to take a journey, 
or leave his residence for a time, he is entitled to 
the utmost assistance from his Banker, who will take 
charge of his ‘"plate chest, title-deeds of property and 
other valuable papers, which there might be a risk in 
leaving behind him. If the depositor require temporary 
pecuniary accommodation, the Banker will refer to his 
deposit account, and cDnsider his m«ral character ; and if 
the investigation prove satisfactory, the Banker will 
seldom refuse the aid asked for in moderation. No Bank 
cares to have dealings with ^rogues, impostors, and 
immoral men, but will discourage them to the utmost. 

It is thus,” says Gilbart, that Bankers' perform the 
functions of conservators of the commercial virtues,”* and 
there are few, we think, who will'dissent from us in the 
assertion with which we set out, that there is a great 
ADVANTAGE IN KEEPING A BANKER. 


0f a 

Management of a Bank ! How much is involved in the 
expression. How difficult for those who arc unacquainted 


Practical Treatise on Banking," p. 12. 
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with the principles of Banking to understand the full 
import of the term. How much evil and. misery 
would be avoided if shareholders would set themselves 
a little more attentively to consider what is required of 
Directors and Secretary before they are nominated. 

‘‘ The Directors” are a body of men chosen by the 
shareholders, from amongst themselves, to undertake 
the control and supervision of their affairs. This body 
is termed a ‘‘ Board,” and tlicy are generally selected from 
their weight and influence in their respective societies, 
wliethcr European or native; their wealth and stake in 
the Bank; and the independence of their character, which 
will prevent their being led by the opinions of others 
against their own judgment. Before, however, they can 
1)0 returned, it is aljsolutely necessary that they should 
quali^ for the post by holding a certain number of 
shares, the amount df \frhich is generally fixed in the 
Charter, .^rticles of Agreement, or whatever other cove- 
nant the shareholde^rs enter into. Of course the greater 
the stake thpy hold, the greater the interest they feel in 
the success of the establishment. 

The particular province of Directors is to inspect 
the accounts, to receive the report of the Manager or 
Secretary, and to take into consideration such matters 
as he may bring before them, affecting the welfare of 
the institution. For this purpose, they meet in consulta- 
tion, on some stated day, when the operations of tlie 
week are laid before them. They then discuss ques- 
tions affecting the money market, and the business in 
which the Bank is engaged. The Secretary, or chief 
officer, however designated, ought to be able to give 
correct information regarding the state of the money 
market during the previous week, and the general tone 
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of business. He not merely records the decrees of the 
Board, but in every well regulated Bank his opinion is 
entitled to great weight in all the deliberations of the 
Board. 

The Directors are responsible to the shareholders for 
what is done by their Secretary, and on very just grounds. 
They are bound to appoint a proper Manager, and if they 
give their official sanction to his proceedings, they adopt 
them as tfieir own, and must abide by them. The share- 
holders, therefore, are perfectly right in paying peculiar 
attention to this ai)pointment ; for perhaps there is no 
other public act by which the Directors can exemplify 
theii’ own fitness for office. The talents of Managers arc 
very often a fair index of the talents of their Directors. 
If the Directors are a ^parcel of foo^s, the chances are a 
hundred to one that the Manager whom they appoint 
will also be a fool ; for it is ody by clever men that a 
clever man can be appreciated. As H is impressible for 
Directors to leave their own business pursuits altogether 
to attend to the Bank, they are compelled to entrust 
to their Manager or Secretary extensive discretionary 
powers, in the persuasion (from .their estimate of his 
character) that he will not misuse them. Some Direc- 
tors appoint one of their number to act as Managing 
Director, with a Secretary under him, but it is question- 
able whether the proceeding is a wise one ; for it stands 
to reason that much must be left to the Secretary, and 
thus their offices may clash. 

It is indispensable that every Bank should have a Con- 
sulting Committee to advise with the Manager, but 
beyond this they should not interfere. Practically speak- 
ing, the management is with the Secretary, if he can be 
confided in; but if his ignorance of business compel 
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him, at every turn, to fly to a Director or the whole 
body for advice : in such case the Directors are justified 
in interfering more than is ordinarily expected of them. 
Directors are a sure shield to a Manager, for in carrying 
out any public measure, which may be open to animad- 
version, the onus rests on them and not on the Manager, 
who is absolved from all responsibility, because he can 
plead that he laid the question before the Board, and 
obtained their approbation and sanction. 

In explaining the different duties and responsibilities 
of the delegate of the Directors, we shall use the terms 
Manager and Secretary as synonymous, confining our- 
selves to the Jirst ; for when a Secretary has no Managing 
Director over him, he is, to all intents and purposes, 
the chief officer — intfact. Manager ; though he may be 
sometimes designated Secretary, Treasurer, or Cashier, 
Manager, and General Manager. 

A Manager ought to J)e qualified, not only to subserve 
the interests of a monied establishment, but, if necessary, 
to lead the •opinions of the Directors, who should not 
hesitate in placing the most implicit reliance on his 
judgment. He ought to be the referee in all cases of 
doubt or difficulty ; in fact, to be the life and soul rather 
than the mere servant of a Bank — the prosperity of which 
depends, not upon the hastily acquired knowledge of an 
hour, but on the patiently and laboriously accumulated 
lessons of experience. 

A Bank is not the mere bubble of a day — a scheme 
got up to satisfy some transitory caprice, or to effect 
some gigantic fraud; but an institution, the operations 
of which are defined by established principles, applica- 
ble to various phases of society. It requires an intimate 
acquaintance with these principles, not in their quiescent 
state, but in their active and efficient working, to qualify 

M 
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a person for the duties devolving upon the principal 
officer of a Banking establishment. He should know in 
what manner the funds of the institution can be most 
beneficially invested ; whether in the promotion of com- 
merce or in the encouragement of agriculture; and the 
exact proportion in which they ought to be supported. 
These capabilities can only be acquired by a long and 
patient investigation of the causes which influence the 
prosperity of nations, and the consequent motives which 
call into action the enterprize of individuals. A few 
months’ poking into books, and referring to authorities, 
or even a little initiatory practice in detail,* are no more 
calculated to mould a man into a Banker, than a few 
months’ drill in the mornings and evenings of the cold 
weather on the maidan, are calculated to mould a 
volunteer into a soldier. 

The responsibilities of a Manager are multiform : — 

1. His responsibility must be in proportion to his 
power. If a Manager be altowe^l no discretionary 
power — if he has only to obey the orders of the Directors, 
without taking any share in discussing their propriety or 
expediency, it is clear he cannot be made answerable for 
the wisdom or justice of those orders. If he be only a 
clerk in power, he can only be a clerk in responsibility. 
The constitution of a Bank assigns certain duties to 
the Manager, and certain other duties to the Directors. 
For the proper discharge of the duties assigned to him^ 
the Manager is answerable, but not for the duties 
assigned to others. 

2. A Manager is responsible for the exercise of his 
influential as well as his constitutional power. This 

* We recollect hearing of an individual who, having for a few months kept 
some subsidiary book in a Bank, felt himself impressed with the belief that kc 
was perfectly competent to imdertake the management of a Bank. 
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influential power differs in many Banks. Much depends 
upon the personal character and qualifications of a 
Manager, as well as upon those of the Directors. We know 
institutions where the opinion of the Manager is deserv- 
edly received with the utmost respect, and with a 
conviction almost of its infallibility. In others it is 
treated with indifference or perhaps looked upon with 
suspicion and contempt. If, by the exercise of his in- 
fluential power, a Manager bring the Bank into difficul- 
ties, he cannot turn round and defend himself by saying 
that he was merely the servant of the Directors. 

3. A Manager is responsible for the soundness of 
his advice. It is the duty of a Manager to give advice to 
his Directors ; and if he gives bad advice he is respon- 
sible {or the result.* He is not ’responsible, however, 
for the result of any njeasure which he may have advised, 
if, as we have said a little higher up, the Directors adopt- 
ed the ifleasure, not because it was advised by the 
Manager, but because it seemed good in itself, and thus 
recommended itself for approval. The Manager, there- 
fore, in such case, is responsible only to the extent to 
which his advice may Have influenced the Directors, The 
Directors share in the responsibility, if, after examination* 
they become convinced of the propriety of the measure. 
But of course, if the Manager’s advice did not influence 
the Directors at all, the Manager cannot in the least 
be considered responsible. 

4. A Manager is responsible for the measure he 
recommends as a whole. If a measure recommended by 
a Manager produces both advantages and disadvantages to 
the Bank, it is clearly unjust to reproach him for the bad 
effects of his advice, and give him no credit for those 
effects which are beneficial. 
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5. A Manager is responsible for the efficiency of 
those who are placed under his orders. This of course 
implies that he has the power of removing those who are 
not efficient— for power and responsibility must go 
together. And though it may not be proper, in all 
cases, that the Manager should have this power con- 
stitutionally, yet he must have it influentially y or his 
responsibility ceases. Having, however, procured the 
nomination of officers who are deemed efficient, he is 
not responsible for the mistakes, oversights, or frauds 
which they may commit, unless the previous character 
of the parties was such as ought to have awakened suspi- 
cion. Persons of respectability and of experience ought 
always to be obtained, and encouraged to remain in the 
establishment, by being rewarded in‘‘ proportion to their 
ability and usefulness.* A Manager should himself be 
easy of access and agreeable in manners, carrying a mild 
persuasiveness about him that is‘ of the utmos^t import- 
ance in communication with the public. He should be 
prompt and decided in his measures, free’^from party 
influence, and Arm in his purpose. Nothing makes a 
Manager look more silly or contemptible than a hesi- 
tating, dubious, and capricious manner. His answers 
ought to be prompt and satisfactory ; he should say at 
once whether an act can be done or not ; should appear 
free from restraint, and not disposed to alter an opinion 
when once formed.f He should consider it his duty to 
see that the customers are treated without insolence 
by the officers of the Bank ; that expedition be 
used in the conduct of their business; and that any 
enquiries respecting their accounts be answered promptly 

* “ The Thilosophy of Joint-ifipek Banking,” hy G. M. Bell, p. 72. 
t Ibid, page 41. 
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and civilly. It should be the object of the Manager 
and all those under his command, to attract busi- 
ness, and not, by insolence of office, to give customers 
a plea for not doing business with the Bank, or for with- 
drawing their existing accounts. 

6. A Manager is responsible to his Directors, and not 
to the shareholders. He is appointed by the Directors, by 
whom he may be dismissed. It is clear, therefore, that 
he is responsible to them. It may be not only his right, 
but, occasionally, his duty to urge upon them his advice, 
to oppose their opinions, and even to protest against 
their proceedings ; but, still he must, in all cases, obey 
their commands. In discharging hia duty to the Direc- 
tors, he does all that is required of him. Were he 
rendered responsibly to the shareholders, the Directors 
woul(f be virtually superseded, and the Manager rendered 
responsible to a bodj^ Whose feelings, on many points, 
might bcrfit variance with his own. It is only in the case 
of a very deficient^ Manager, and the supineness of the 
Directors, that the shareholders would be justified in inter- 
fering in order to ward off anticipated evils. Managers 
should not be too an*ious to grasp at power, recollect- 
ing that by so doing they increase their responsibility. 
Directors should not be too anxious to abridge the power 
of the Manager, knowing that they thus take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of wliich the Manager is reliev- 
ed. When unfortunate events occur, shareholders should 
accurately discriminate as to the demerits of the respect- 
ive parties, and be better able to " put the saddle on 
the right horse.” 

Finally, a Manager is bound to see that the system 
of book-keeping, in use in the Bank which he controls, 
IS such as shall preserve a correct statement of the 
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aiFairs of the Bank with the least possible trouble. A 
2^roper system of check is absolutely necessary, but 
it may be carried too far, and become annoying to the 
public. All Banks do not follow the same system ; but 
there has been so much written, and there is so much 
known about it, that it is useless to go into details 
here. Still there is much ignorance abroad on the 
subject, and people of superficial acquirements are 
frequently to be found who condemn what they have 
not ability to fathom. The Scotch system is one 
of conciseness and beauty, and deserves the very . high 
encomiums that have been passed upon it, from its readi- 
ness in affording the most immediate information of the 
state of every individual account. 

The record of the frauds and delii\quency of the Union 
Bank of Calcutta, the London and Eastern Banking 
Corporation, the Benares Bank^ and the North-Western 
Bank, will, it is hoped, give some point to the above 
remarks. A good Manager is a blessing to a Bank; 
whereas an indifferent one, or one who is .a mere tool 
in the hands of designing Directors, is a curse to an 
institution. 
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IlliilUl ilUtfvfJ. 

In writing the history of the several Banks formerly 
and at present existing in the Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, in Ceylon, the Straits, and China, 
it will be more convenient to take them in the above 
order. We commence therefore with the 

BANK OF BENGAL. 

This Bank first opened for business on the 1st May 
1806, under the name and style of the Bank op 
Calcutta, with a capital of Sicca Rupees 50,00,000, in 
five hundred shares of ten thousand Sicca Rupees each. 
The first Charter was granted on 2nd January 1809, 
during the government of Lord Minto, on which occa- 
sion tfie. name was altered to that which it now bears, 
viz. The Bank op B*engal. Mr. J. W. Sherer, of the 
Bengal Ciwil Service, was appointed the Secretary. 

The Charter dccl^-rcd : — 

“ That the aifairs of the Bank shall be managed by nine Directors, 
three of whom shall be nominated by Government to represent their 
interest, (100 shares,) and %ix by the proprietors. 

“ That no person shall be entitled to vote who shall not be possessed 
of one share of the capital, registered as such in the Bank J5ooks. 

“ That the presence of three Directors, at least, shall be necessary 
to constitute a Board to transact business. 

“That dividends shall be determined by the Dh’cctors upon the 
grounds of the actual profits of the Bank, during the period for which 
such dividends shall be made. 

“ That upon giving only one year’s notice, povernment may put an 
end to the Corporation. 

“ That there shall be two General Meetings of the proprietors every 
year, when the Directors shall submit a statement of the transactions 
of the Bank.” 
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The following gentlemen were the first Directors oi 
the Bank under the Charter : — 

Henry St. George Tucker, Esquire, President, 

William Egerton, Esq. 

Richard Waite Cox, Esq. 

Alex. Colvin, Esq. James Alexander, Esq. 

John Palmer, Esq. John W. • Fulton, ViSQ. 

George Tyler, Esq. Maha Raja Sookmoy Roy. 

The first three were the ex-officio Government Direc- 
tors ; the last six were elected at a public meeting, held 
at the Town Hall on 15th December 1808. Mr. W. 
Morton, c. s., whose name appeared on all the old 
notes of the Bank, was appointed Secretary on the 
retirement of Mr. Sherer. Mr. Henry Tyler was the first 
Accountant, and Ramchunder Rae fhe first Khazanchee. 

The Bank is directly connected with, and, to a consi- 
derable extent, supported by the • capital of the Go- 
vernment, who hold 275 shares of the value *'of Rupees 
4,000 each. The management is v&sted in a Board of 
nine Directors. Of those, six are elected by the Proprie- 
tors, the other three being high officials of the Govern- 
ment, nominated, ex-officio, to watch over their interests. 
These last are, at the present time, the Secretary to Go- 
vernment in the Financial Department, the Accountant 
General to the Government of India, and a member of the 
Board of Revenue. Until the abolition of the General 
Treasury, the Sub-Treasurer to Government had always 
a place at the Board. The Directors meet, for the trans- 
action of business, every Thursday morning, when they 
severally receive a fee of twenty-five rupees as a remune- 
ration for the time and attention they give to the affairs of 
the Bank. The Secretary attends the weekly meetings. 
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A general meeting of proprietors is hcld^ at the Bank, 
on the Monday in the month of August, when 
the accounts of the Bank, closed to the 30th of June, 
are submitted. 

Up to the close of February 1862, the Bank, under its 
old Charters, had the exclusive privilege of a circulation 
of bank-notes, which, although limited to two crores 
of rupees, seldom exceeded one crore and sixty lacs, 
except on a recent occasion, when it attained an average 
maximum of two crores and fifty lacs. For this infringe- 
ment of the Charter, and to legalize the circulation to 
that extent, the Government passed a temjiorary Act, 
the Bank paying to the Government a commission of five 
per cent on the excess of the limit. 

On^28th February 1862, the Government granted to 
the Bank a new Charter (Act IV. of 1862) without any 
limitation as to existence* Clause 2 declaring that from 
and after 4he coming intp operation of this Act, the pre- 
sent and future proprietors of the Bank of Bengal shall 
continue to be a body corporate with perpetual succession, 
and enjoy all tlie rights, privileges, and immunities 
incident to a corporation aggregate.” On this occasion, 
the privilege of issuing notes was withdrawn from the 
Bank, Government having decided upon the introduction 
of a State Currency. 

On the 1st March 1862, under special agreement with 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, and the 
Indian Government at Calcutta, the General Treasury at 
Calcutta was established at the Bank, in terms of the 
Notification published in the Calcutta Gazette of 3rd 
January 1862. Under this agreement, the business of 
receiving and paying money on behalf of the Supreme 
Government of India, and the Government of Bengal, 
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heretofore transacted at the General Treasury at Fort 
William, was altogether vested in the Bank. From the 
same date an agency of issue was established at the 
Bank, which is now the agency for the Circle of Issue 
(of Calcutta,) under Act XIX. of 1861 , for the issue, 
payment, and cashing of Government Currency Notes. 

For this superintendence and management, the Bank 
is entitled to, charge a commission calculated at the rate 
of three-fourths per cent per annum on the daily average 
amount of Government Currency Notes outstanding and 
in circulation through its agency at Calcutta. The Bank 
is bound to provide a separate office for the Head Com- 
missioner of Issue, and may claim to be paid the cost 
of such office and any establishment that may be found 
necessary. c. 

Much importance was very proprly attached, \>j the 
mercantile and trading community, to the extension 
of a paper currency throughout, India, but wc think its 
advantages have been greatly over-rated. Confidence 
is of slow growth, and until the population get habi- 
tuated to the new order of things, we do not look for a 
rapid or very large extension of the Government notes 
in the Mofussil. What India requires greatly, more 
than a paper currency, is a sound system of Banking, 
so as to break down the enormous internal exchange, 
and the usurious rates of interest, levied by the shroffs, 
as well as to aid the Goverment Currency. A permanent 
reduction in the rates of interest, hitherto exacted as a 
rule throughout India, would relieve commerce far more 
largely than any supposed advantages likely to arise from 
a note circulation. Capital would be greatly economised 
by the use of cheques and letters of credit. Facilities 
would likewise be afforded for the transaction of business 
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which neither Government nor a Note Currency can ever 
afford. As matters recently stood, no one, looking to tho 
amount of the exports and imports of India, can, for one 
moment, be in doubt as to the material progress made 
during the last twenty years, mainly with a silver currency. 
We question, indeed, if any other nation on tho face of 
the earth can, during the same space of time, show like 
results. We are far from under-rating the convenience 
of a sound paper currency and the economy of capital, 
when freely confided in, whicli it affords ; but we attach 
greatly more importance to an extension of Banking which 
we know, on the liighest authority, has done so much 
for the material and social improvement of England and 
Ireland. 

Un^ler Clause 35 ef the Charter the Bank commenced 
the establishment of^ Branches at Rangoon, Mirzapore, 
Benares, Patna, an(^ Dacca, In the latter place there had 
been, foi^some time, independent institution called 
the Dacca Bank but, under the 37th Clause of the 
Charter, ne^ociations were entered into with the share- 
holders, and the whole concern was purchased and taken 
over, the shareholder^ of the Dacca Bank receiving an 
equivalent for their shares in Bank of Bengal stock. 

1809, January 7. — Rates fixed at 10 per cent per annum 
on Bills and Notes, and 9 per cent on Loans on de- 
posit, with five per cent surplus. 19. — Under orders 
of Government, Securities of the East India Company, 
to the amount of 20 lacs, were indorsed to the Sub- 
Treasurer as a security for the credit given by 
Government to the Bank by the receipt of its 
notes. February 16. — Mr. Henry Stone appointed 
a Government Director in the room of Mr. Cox. 
July 6. — The Bank declared a dividend of nine and 
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three-(iuarter8 per cent, or Sicca Bupees 488-4-6 per 
ehare. 

From 1810 to the early part of 1812, the Bank divi- 
dends averaged about nine and three-quarters per cent 
per annum. 

1812, July 2. — Dividend raised to ten per cent. 

1813, September 4. — A fraud was brought to light. 
Eight bags, containing Rupees 1,200, were found missing 
from the treasure chests in the vaults. From this year 
to the early part of 1814, the rate of dividend did 
not exceed eight and a quarter, and eight and a half per 
cent. 

1814, January. — ^Dividend eight and a half per cent. 
July 5. — Bank dividend increased to ten per cent. 

1815, March 4. — Mr. Henry Wood, c. s., succeeded 

Mr. Morton as Secretary and Treasurer. Dividends this 
year ten and a half per cent. There was no change in 
the rates till 1818, when the c1ividend& rose -^to twelve 
and three-quarters per cent. »■ 

1816, February 8, — Mr. Charles Morlcy, c. s., was 

appointed Secretary and Treasurer in place of Mr. Wood. 
Dividend ten and a half. * 

1819, January 7. — Bank dividend was at the rate of 
twelve and a half per cent. July 3. — At nine per 
cent. 

1820, December 4. — Mr. W. H. Oakes, c. s., was 
appointed to officiate as Secretary and Treasurer during 
Mr. Morley’s absence. The dividends this year aver- 
aged seven and three-quarters per cent. 

1821, January 5. — Bank dividend reduced to a little 
under five and a half per cent, July 4. — Increased to 
six and a quarter per cent, 

1822, March 12. — Mr. C. T, Glass was appointed to 
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officiate as Secretary and Treasurer. Dividends aver- 
aged six and a quarter per cent. 

1823, January 2. — Mr. Glass was confirmed in the 
office of Secretary. The Bank Charter was renewed 
on 29th May (during the government of the Honorable 
John Adam), until the cxpimtion of twelve months, 
notice to be given after the 31st December 1827, being 
an extension for five years. Dividends averaged over 
ten and three-quarters per cent. 

1824, January 5. — In consequence of a fraud com- 
mitted on the Bank, some time during the previous year, 
the dividends were reduced to two and a half per cent. 
One of the Company’s Loan acknowledgments, upon 
which the Bank had advanced a sum of 40,000 rupees, 
was found to havcf been abstracted and re-pledged 
to the Bank, for the same amount, by a party re(>re- 
scnting himself as^ Soobul Chunder Dey. There was 
conaidcraWe mystery attending the circumstances, which 
neither Mr. Glass, tlie Secretary, nor the Directors could 
fathom, Tlfb then khazanchee held jointly with the Se- 
cretary (as at present) the key of the iron chest in which 
the Company’s Paper^was deposited, but it is difficult to 
say how the abstraction occurred. In the investiga- 
tion at the Police, suspicion rested on the head podar, 
one of the khazanchee’s own people, but when the case 
came on before the Supreme Court, it was dismissed 
from want of evidence. The amount of the fraud was 
necessarily written off to Profit and Loss. Mr. Henry 
Henderson was appointed Accountant in the room of 
Mr. Tyler, who died. July 2.-^Dividend a little over 
four and a quarter per cent, 

1825, January 6. — Dividend under four per cent, 
Jnly 7, — Dividend over eleven per cent. 
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The subjoined statement will show the average of the 
dividends during the following years:— 

1826. — Fifteen and a quarter per cent. 

1827. — Fourteen and three-quarters. 

1828. — Ten and a quarter. 

1829^ January 5. — Dividend fourteen and a quarter. 
February 19. — Mr. J. A. Dorin, c. s., who had been 
officiating as Secretary and Treasurer, in the room of Mr. 
Glass, since 1826, was confirmed in the office. Rajkissore 
Dutt’s forgeries attracted attention this year. The Bank 
advanced upon some forged Company’s Papers ten- 
dered by him for loan. When the papers were taken, in 
the usual course, to the Secretary for the required 
advance, Mr. Dorin thinking he perceived some peculia- 
rity in the printing, which excited his suspicion, sent 
the* papers to the Treasury for examination, in accord- 
ance with an arrangement entered into with the Ac- 
countant General to the Government, in 182B, that, 
as a security against fraud and forgery, as well as 
counterfeit securities, the Bank, before Inaking any 
advance upon Government Promissory Notes, should 
send the notes themselves to the office of the Account- 
ant General, to be verified by the Head Uncovenanted 
Assistant, who, after comparison with the office registers, 
was directed to certify to their correctness or otherwise.” 
On their being returned with the assurance that all 
was right, Mr, Dorin, deeming further objection un- 
justifiable, passed them. The loan was renewed, but 
under the same precautions of that able officer, who 
still retained his suspicions. The result was the same. 
When the duplicate numbers turned up, the papers 
deposited with the Bank were then only discovered to 
be forgeries. The exactness of the signatures was 
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complete, that the public officers, whose names appeared 
on the papers, could not deny them to be genuine. It 
was very generally believed, at the time, that the signa- 
tures were genuine, but had been surreptitiously obtained ; 
and in this opinion the Magistrate, who investigated 
tlie case, concurred. Mr. H. T. Prinsep, the Financial 
Secretary to Government, whose name was appended 
to the notes, when placed in the witness box in court, 
declared, when the notes were put into his hand, that 
he could not swear tliat the signatures were not his 
own. There is little doubt that duplicate notes were 
signed by him, and that, without looking at what he 
signed, he affixed his name to those called forgeries, 
which amounted to nearly seven lacs of rupees. 
Rajah * ’’f' * **’8 

indorsement was on several of the papers, and there was 
sufficient evidence to show his signature to have been 
genuine, find that he pjirticipated in the amount raised 
on the notes. Government having declined to make 
good to the Bank the amount advanced upon the reputed 
forgeries, the matter was referred to the Court of Di- 
rectors in England. ’July 2. — Dividend over fourteen 
and a quarter per cent. 

1830, January 7, — Bank dividend nine per cent. 
J uly 8. — Eight per cent. These rates remained unalter- 
ed during the following year, August 26. — Mr. Richard 
Udny, c. s., was appointed to act as Secretary and Trea- 
surer. November 4. — Mr. George Udny, c. s., succeeded 
his brother, who was compelled, by ill health, to resign 
his situation, 

1832, January 5. — Dividend seven per cent, July 5. 
•^Eight per cent. 

1833, January 3. — Dividends seven per cent. Bank 
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discounted Government and Salary Bills at four per cent. 
Private Bills at six per cent. July 4. — Dividend reduced 
to six per cent. 

1834, January 3.— Dividend six per cent. Bank dis- 
counted Government and Salary Bills at five per cent. 
Private Bills at seven per cent. February. — The Direc- 
tors of the Bank having declined to receive and issue any 
more of the notes of the Union Bank, and determined 
upon confining themselves to their own issue, a protest, 
numerously signed by most of the mercantile and trading 
firms of Calcutta, was lodged at the Bank. The Direc- 
tors, however, refused to yield, and explained the ground 
of their objection. June 30. — The Court of Directors 
of the East India Company having decided against tin 
claim of the Bank to a refund of <,he amount advanceii 

f 

on Rajkissore Dutt’s forgeries, no dividend was declared, 
the whole of the profits of the previous half-year being 
written off to Profit and Lojw. The Bank brought 
its action against the Government in»the Supreme Court, 
and lost it. A want of unanimity, how6vcr, on the 
part of the Judges, induced the Bank to appeal to the 
Privy Council, which confirmed th'e decision of the Lower 
Court. On its being known that no dividend would be 
made, Bank Stock fell from 6,000 rupees to 500 rupees 
premium, and even to par, so great was the consternation 
in the bazar. The excitement, however, was merely tem- 
porary, and tended only to benefit those who seized the 
opportunity to purchase all the Bank Shares they could 
meet with ; for, the following year, the premium rose to its 
former standard. August. — Directors declined to close 
the Bank on occasion of the Hindoo holidays. — Decem- 
ber. — Certain parties addressed the Government on the 
subject of Kajkissore Dutt’s forgeries, requesting the 
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executive to take into consideration the losses sustained 
by the public from the manner in which the Government 
of Bengal conducted the business connected with the 
Government Loans. 

1835, January 5.— Dividend six per cent. Bank 
discounted Government and Salary Bills at six per cent. 
Private Bills eight per cent. 22.— Cash balance being 
much reduced, Directors raised the rates one per cent., 
except on Salary and Government Bills; and directed 
that Mint Certificates, having twenty days to run, should 
be taken as cash. April 6. — A General Meeting of 
Proprietors decided on reducing each share in the capital 
stock of the Bank from 10,000 to 5,000 rupees, A 
proposition was also made that three additional Directors 
be appointed for the 20 lacs additional to be added to 
I the cdi)ital. 23rd. — The capital increased from 50 to 70 
I lacs of rupees. The Chamber of Commerce reported to 
s the Bankjhat the Civilian Collectors of Districts refused 
' to receive bank-notes as cash. The Directors intimated 

I • 

I that the refusal must be solely on the part of the 
: Collectors of Districts beyond the Provinces of Bengal 
and Behar, where it did not appear to be the wish of the 
; Government that the notes of the Bank should be received 
i into the public treasuries. The receipt of bank-notes’ 

I in payment of Government demands, is authorized by 
Government in the Lower Provinces, where the Calcutta 
Sicca rupee is current; but Collectors not permitted to 
exchange notes. July 2.— Bank dividend fourteen per 
cent. Bank shares selling at Sicca Rupees 16,000, or 60 
per cent premium. Circulation, 1,16,00,000, one crore 
sixteen lacs. August. — A man named Ramcomul Singhee, 
convicted in the Supreme Court of altering a bank-note, 
was sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 


o 
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1836, January 4.— Bank divided eleven and a half 
per cent. Discounted Government and Salary Bills at 
four per cent. Private Bills at seven per cent. June.— 
The Court of Directors of East India Proprietors refused 
to compensate the Bank and other individual sufferers 
by Rajkissore Dutt’s forgeries, on the grounds that 
compliance might lead to their being importuned, and 
that proper caution, which it is the duty of commercial 
men to exercise, was not used by the sufferers. They 
repudiated all negligence on the part of their own 
servants. July 7. — Dividend ten per cent. October 1. — 
In consequence of the change which had been made in the 
currency of these Provinces, it was deemed advisable that 
the capital stock of the Bank of Bengal, and every share 
of that capital stock should be expressed in Company’s 
rupees, and should consist of such a number of Com- 
pany’s rupees as would admi<; olT ready computation. 
The capital stock was therefore r&ised to ^/ompany’s 
Rupees 75,00,000, being 20 lacs ^additional of Sicca 
rupees; and at the same time the amount of a single 
share was reduced to Company’s Rupees 4,000, at which 
it now stands. New Charter granted by Lord Auck- 
land, known as Act XIX. of 1836. 5. — Bank divided 
for three months at the rate of twelve and a half per 
cent. The total number of dividends declared from the 
2nd January 1809 to the 30th September 1836, a period 
of twenty-seven years and nine months, was fifty-five, and 
the total amount of profit divided for the same period 
was Sicca Rupees 1,31,00,307-4-8, equal nearly to Sicca 
rupees nine and half per cent per annum on 50 lacs of 
Sicca rupees, which was the capital stock from the com- 
mencement of the Bank in 1809 to September 1836, 
when it received the augmentation before noticed. 
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Government send to the Directors a correspondence with 
some merchants in England, on the subject of establish- 
ing a new Bank to be called The Bank of India,” 
into which it is proposed the Bank of Bengal should 
merge. 

1837, January 5. — Bank declared a dividend for 
three months at the rate of ten per cent. Discounted 
Government and Salary Bills at four per cent. Private 
Bills at seven per cent, July 6.— Dividends rose to 
seven per cent. 

1838, January 4. — Dividend fourteen per cent. Dis- 
counted Government and Salary Bills at five per cent. 
Private Bills at nine per cent. In February of this year 
a very proper rule was passed by the Directors, that no 
bill or note of any B|jnk Officer should be taken for dis- 
count, ‘except under the votes of a majority of the Direc- 
tors. A new office oPDeputy Secretary was created, and 
Mr. H. Bljpnderson,*the Accountant, was appointed to it. 

^ July 5. — Dividend fifteen per cent. September 22. — A 
fraud was pr^^ctised on the Bank. A person representing 
himself as one Robert Coombs,” took a loan of Rupees 
11,900, for three mojiths, on deposit of Government 
Promissory Notes for Rupees 13,000. Those notes were 
stolen from the Government Agent’s Office. The forged 
endorsements, which passed current at the Bank, were 
also passed by the Officer of the Accountant General’s 
Office and the Treasury. November 1. — The capital 
stock of the Bank was increased by one-half its amount 
of seventy-five lacs of rupees. Market rates of Govern- 
ment Securities stood thus 

Sicca rupees 4 per cent ... 6-12 discount. 

Co.’8 „ ... 6-12 „ 

Sicca „ 2nd and 3rd ... 5 „ ... 4 ans. to 2 rupees premium. 
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1839, January 5. — Dividend was ten per cent. Bank 
discounted Government and Salary Bills at four per cent. 
Private Bills at eight per cent. The paid-up capital 
increased to Company’s Kupees 89,61,000. Under 
Act VI. of 1839, the Bank Charter was extended or 
renewed until the expiration of twelve months’ notice to 
be given after the 1st day of May 1846, being an exten- 
sion of eight years. The old Charter was variously 
modified, and permission given to the Bank to establish 
branches, subject to all the rules and restrictions imposed 
on the parent institution. July 4. — Dividend eight per 
cent. Amount of paid-up capital increased to Company’s 
Rupees 96,65,000. Under the same Act (VI. of 1839) 
the Bank established an agency at Mirzapore for the 
conduct of its business, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Claude Hamilton. October 21. — Mr. J. B. Plumb 
appointed Deputy Secretary, in succession to Mr. Hen- 
derson deceased. 

1840, January 6. — Dividends seyen and quarter per, 

cent. Amount of paid-up capital increased to Company’s 
Rupees 100,44,000, under the same Act (VI. of 1839) 
15. — Mr. Thomas Bracken was appointed Secretary in the 
room of Mr. George Udny resigned. The Government 
Directors protested against the withdrawal of the appoint- 
ment from the Civil Service, and intimated that, if per- 
severed in. Government would stop the allowance made 
by them in part of the Secretary’s salary. July 6.^ 
Dividend eight per cent. Amount of paid-up capital in- 
creased to Company’s Rupees 107,00,000, under the same 
Act (VI. of 1839), in 2,675 shares of Company’s Rupees 
4,000 each. » ♦ ♦ # ♦ August 3.-^ 

General meeting of Proprietors gives to the Directors 
power, under Clauses 23 and 26 of the Act (VI. of 1839), 
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to make provision for the salary of the Secretary, conse- 
quent on the withdrawal of the portion heretofore paid by 
Government. August 10. — Government borrow from the 
Bank 25 lacs, for which they issue Treasury Bills bearing 
interest at four per cent per annum. August 26. — Direc- 
tors make a difference of one per cent in interest charged 
on loans on goods deposited in the Bonded Ware-house 
and Government godowns, and those placed in private 
god owns. December 3. — Directors present Mr. McCann, 
Deputy Superintendent of Police, with a gold watch, in 
testimony of his services in discovering several gangs of 
forgers of bank-notes. 

1841, January 7. — Dividend nine per cent. Discount- 
ed Government and Salary Bills at six, and Private Bills 
at eight per cent, ^pril 3. — Bank raise the rates one 
per ceht. April 8. — Bank’s rates of advance. 


On 5 per cent. Government Promissory Notes 
» ^ »» » >1 


... Its. 95 

...j ” 


The opening of the new five per cent, loan affected 
Government Securities. April 19. — A fraud was at- 


tempted by means (if a forged cheque, purporting to 
have been drawn by one Joseph Abreo. February 2. 

A fraud took place in the Bank-note Department. 
One Isserchunder Doss, who was employed in that 
Dei)artment, was the principal party implicated in the 
fraud. The following are the particulars ; — 

In the General Cash Department, — a department 
exclusively under the control and management of the 
khazanchee, and to which his own people are allowed 
to be appointed, — it is customary to receive and exchange 
bank-notes, which are subject to certain known pro- 
cesses before the party exchanging the notes can receive 
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cash for them. Documents called chirkoots, or native 
cheques, are prepared by the khazanchee’s people for 
the purpose of facilitating the business of the Department. 
These chirkoots bear the name of the party who brings 
either cash or bank-notes for exchange, and the descrip- 
tion of notes received or paid. To these chirkoots the 
podar, who fills them in, signs his name, and they are then 
taken to another podar, who tells out the cash. On the 
day of the fraud, two chirkoots,— one for Eupees 16 , 000 , 
and the other for Eupees 18 , 000 , making a total of 
Eupees 34 , 000 , were presented, for the purpose of being 
cashed, to the head podar, who, perceiving that the requi- 
site verification to the chirkoots was not wanting, paid the 
money to the party presenting them. These chirkoots, 
after the payment of the money, are filed by the podar 
who issues them. Early on the morning succeed iitg the 
fraud, when the usual regular* cofnparison of accounts 
between the different departments wfis made,* the defi- 
ciency was discovered. The books kept by the khazan- 
chee were closely examined, but no entries cqrresponding 
with the above-mentioned payments were discoverable, 
nor could it be found that any notes equal in amount 
to the sura abstracted in coin had been received for 
exchange. The chirkoots, upon which the payment was 
purported to have been made, were then called for, but 
were not forthcoming. It would seem they had been 
destroyed. Directly the result of the investigation had 
been arrived at, notice was sent off to the Directors, who 
met the next morning, to take the affair into considera- 
tion. They found that the abstraction lay entirely with 
the khazanchee’s people. In fifjet, it could be traced to 
nobody else. The scheme seems to have been concocted, 

* The comparison is now made every evening and the balance tested, 
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matured, and perpetrated in the department, and to have 
had no ramification elsewhere. The khazanchee, who 
holds good securities for the podars, finding how matters 
stood, endeavored to make the securities responsible, but 
failed therein. Isserchunder Doss absconded, but was 
afterwards captured. Owing, however, to some extra- 
ordinary interference, all the parties implicated, who had 
been secured by the Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
slipped from his fingers, and justice was thereby frus- 
trated. July 3.-— Dividend ten per cent for the past half 
year. August.— The Bank of Bombay intimate their 
intention to open a branch at Calcutta. 

1842, January 6. — Bank declared a dividend at the 
rate of ten per cent. March 24. — New rupees selling, at 
Mirzapore, at a premium of 3 rupees, and 3 rupees 8 annas 
per ceftt. July 4. — Dividend for the past half year at the 
rate of twelve per ccfit. » October 6. — A forged cheque 
for Rupees 4,000, 'purporting to have been drawn by 

^ Mr. C. E. SchoenCj^in favor of one Obhoy churn Bancrjee, 
was paid at«the Bank. This was the last day before 
closing for the Doorgah Poojah holidays, and the crowd 
very great. The forgery was drawn on one of the 
cheques issued to Obhoychurn Baneijee, who was a 
constituent of the Bank. Obhoychurn absconded, De- 
cember 22. — In consequence of the sudden relinquish- 
ment of his duties by the khazanchee of the General 
Treasury, Government solicited the Bank to undertake 
the payments until a new khazanchee could be appointed. 

1843, January 5. — Dividend at twelve per cent. 
March 2. — Rates raised half per cent all round. A 
verdict was given against the Bank in the matter of 
General Lindsay’s Company’s Paper. The particulars 
of the case are these: — General Lindsay left his 
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Government securities with Messrs. Macleod, Fagan 
and Co., with power “to sell, indorse, and assign” the 
same for his behalf. Mr. A. D. Macleod, one of the 
partners, obtained a loan from the Bank on presenting the 
papers indorsed thus: A, Lindsay by his Attorneys^ 
Macleody Fagan and Co, When the loan was paid off, the 
Bank re-indorsed to Macleod, Fagan and Co., who 
subsequently failed, and in whose failure the amount 
was mixed up. 23. — Rates raised to seven per cent on 
Government Bills, and ten per cent on Private Bills. 
June 1. — Rates reduced one per cent. On Private Bills 
from ten to nine ; on Government Bills from seven to 
six. July 3. — Dividend increased to fourteen per cent. 
August 3. —Rates reduced one per cent all round. 
November 2. — Rates reduced one per cent. 

1844, January 4. — Dividend for the preceding half 
year nine per cent. July 4. — There was a further decline 
for the past half year, the Bank having only declared at 
eight per cent. Baboo Horcemohun Sen, the son of 
Baboo Ramcomul Sen, was appointed khaza;nchee in the 
place of his father resigned. Iloreemohun Sen had, 
previously, been Dewan of the Mint. September 19.— 
Sicca four per cent paper selling at twelve annas dis- 
count. New five per cent held at ten and eleven rupees 
premium. December 19. — Reduced discount on Salary 
Bills from four to three per cent. 

1845, January 3. — Dividend eight percent. January 
23. —Directors appoint a medical practitioner — one 
Gobind Chunder Goopto, to attend the amlah of the 
Bank, April 3. — Government decline to allow medicines 
to be dispensed to the native establishment of the Bank 
on the prescriptions of the native practitioner appointed 
by the Directors. May 15. — Rates raised one per cent 
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all round. July 3. — Dividend eight per cent.— rSeveral 
forgeries of opium passes having been discovered, Direc- 
tors discontinue, for a time, making advances on the 
drug. November 6. — Reduced the rates one per cent 
on all descriptions of business. 

For particulars of the dividends and alteration of 
rates from 1,846, reference is made to a few pages fur- 
ther on. Mr. Thomas Bracken having resigned the 
Secretaryship in 1847, was succeeded by Mr. Charles 
Hogg, on whose retirement, in 1851, Mr. W. Grey, c. 8., 
was nominated to the office. This gentleman having 
been appointed Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
in 1854, the Deputy Secretary, Mr. J. B. Plumb, was 
appointed. In 1856, all the Banks in (Calcutta petitioned 
the Legislative Council of India for an enactment to 
protect them from the consequences of paying cheques 
bearing forged indorsements, similar to the Act in 
force in Bngland, 16 ancj 17 Victoria, chapter 59, sec. 19. 
j . In 1857 the Mutiny occurred, and led to great distrust 
on the part of the natives, and to an active demand for 
silver in exchange for notes. May 1. — Mr. Plumb re- 
signed the Secretaryship. In 1860, Mr. George Dickson, 
Secretary and Inspector of the Caledonian Banking Com- 
pany, was chosen, by the Directors, out of more than fifty 
1 applicants, one of a small number whose qualifications 
i were enquired into by a Committee of retired Directors 
resident in England, and by them unanimously pre«- 
ferred to the vacant appointment. March 3. — The Right 
Honorable James Wilson, Financial Minister of India^ 
announces, in Council, the intention of Government to 
issue a State Paper Currency for India, and to withdraw 
the right of issue hitherto enjoyed by the three Presir 
dency Banks. 


p 
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1862> January 3. — Government notify that the 
Government Treasury shall be made over to the Bank 
of Bengal on 1st March. February 28* — The Bank’s new 
and modified Charter (Act IV. of 1862) received the 
assent of the Governor-General in Council. March l.~ 
The business of the Treasury of^the Secretary of State 
for India in Council commences at the Bank. 

In a connected form below will be found a list of the 
dividends of the Bank of Bengal for fifty-three years. 
The average has already been shown, in nine and a half per 
cent, up to 30th September 1836, a period of twenty, 
seven years and nine months. It remains, therefore, to 
start from the 1st October of the same year to arrive 
at the mean dividend for twenty-six years and three 
months. The result is that the Bank has divided, for 
this period, ten and a half per cent on an average of 
one year with another. The 'shareholders ought to be 
satisfied with this return for ^their money, * especially 
as they have the advantage of belonging to a Chartered . 
Bank, and are only liable to the loss of their capital, 
and not, as in some Joint Stock Banks, to the conse- 
quences of a limited responsibility *^in proportion to their 
shares, or of one altogether unlimited. On the occur- 
rence of some severe losses in the exchange business 
of the Meerut Bank, in 1847, the Secretary pointed 
out to the shareholders that those of them who were in 
the Bank at its commencement had received annually 
from dividend and bonuses united, twenty-two and half per 
cent per annum. The Agra Bank, about the same period, 
showed that the returns, for a very long period of years, 
and not merely for the brief existence of the junior 
institution, had been, on the whole, at the rate of twelve 
per cent Returns, however, cannot be uniform, and the 
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shareholders of the Bank of Bengal, who received fourteen 
per cent on their capital stock, and more than seven 
per cent* on the market value of it, in 1862, have no 
reasonable cause for complaint. 


Year. 


Value of 
Share. 


Bs. 

1 10,000 


3G) .. 
36 V.. 
36 J .. 


4,000 


Rate of 
Dividend. 


9| per cent 

:: 

lOi „ 

lOi 

lOj „ 

1‘4 

9 »t 

7| 

5i 

6i 

6i , „ 

io| • „ 

2i Reduced by 
frfl^id. 
per ‘cent 
4« H 

11 

15i •„ 

I'lJ „ 

10* 

I4i 

9 t» 

8 

8 • ” 

7 

6 »» 

6 „ 

|No divd., forgery. 
G per cent. 
14 
14 
19 
12^ 

10 
17 

14 „ 

15 „ 

10 

8 M 


Year. 


Value of 
Share. 


Rato of 
Dividend. 
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The following table will show the rate of discount and 
interest on loans fgr the past twenty-one years : — 

Mates from dth April 1841. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 6 per cent. Private, 8. 
1 per cent more for each renewal. 

Intebest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 7 per cent. On Opium 
and Salt, 7^. On Metals and Indigo, ; and on 
other Goods, 8. Credit on deposit of Company’s 
Paper, 7. On Opium and Salt, 7^. On Metals and 
Indigo, 7^ ; and on other Goods, 8. 

From 16^^ April 1841. 

DiTTO.—On deposit of Company’s Paper, 6^ per cent. Cretlit on 
deposit of Company’s Paper, 6|. 

From ^nd December 1 842. 

Ditto. — ^O n deposit of Opium and Salt, 8 per cent. On Metals and 
Indigo, 8 ; and on other Goo(j,s, 8^. Credit on deposit 
of Opium and Salt, 8. On Metals and Indigo, 8 ; 
and on other Goods, 8^^ • 

From ^nd March 

DiscpCNT. — Government and Salary BilllJ per cent. Private, 8^. 

1 per cent more for each reneiifal. 

Intebest.— On deposit of Company’s Paper, 7 per cenf. On Metals 
and Indigo, 8^. On Opium and Salt, 8^ ; and on other 
Goods, 9. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 
7. On Opium and Salt, 8^. On Metals and Indigo, 
8j ; and on other Goods, 9. 

From 2'^rd March 1843. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 7 per cent. Private, 10. 

1 per cent more for each renewal. 

Intebest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 8 per cent. On Opium 
and Salt, 9. On Metals and Indigo, 9 ; and on other 
Goods, 10. Credit .on deposit of Company’s Paper, 8. 
On Opium and Salt, 9. On Metals and Indigo, 9 ; 
and on other Goods, 10. 

From \st June 1843. 

Discount.— Government and Salary Bills, 6 per cent. Private, 9. 

1 per cent more for each renewal. 
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rNTEBEST.*— On deposit of Company’s Paper, 7 per cent. On Metals 
and Indigo, 8. On Opium and Salt 8 ; and on other 
Goods, 9. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 7. 
On Metals and Indigo, 8. On Opium and Salt, 8 ; 
and on other Goods, 9. 

From ^rd August 1843. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 5 per cent. Private, 8. 
1 per cent more for each renewal. 

Intubest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 6 per cent. On Opium 
and Salt, 7. On Metals and Indigo, 7 ; and on other 
Goods, 8. Credit on deposit of Comi)any’s Paper, 6. 
On Opium and Salt, 7. On Metals and Indigo, 7 ; 
and on other Goods, 8. 

From 2nd November 1843. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 4 per cent. Private, 7. 
1 per cent^more for each renewal. 

iNTEBESf.— On deposit of Company’s Paper, 5 per cent. On Opium 
and Salt, 6« Op Metals and Indigo, 6; and on other 
Goods, 7, Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 5. 
On Opium an(\ Salt, 6. On Metals and Indigo, 6 ; 
and on oiher Goods, 7. 

From \2th January 1844. 

Discount.— Private Bills, 6 per cent. 1 per cent more for each 
renewal. * 

Interest. — On deposit of Opium and Salt, 5 per cent. On Metals 
and Indigo, 5. Credit on deposit of Opium and Salt, 
5 ; and on Metals and Indigo, 5. 

From December 1844. 

Discount.— Government Acceptances, 3 per cent. 

From 20th February 1845. 

Ditto. —Government and Salary Bills, 4 per cent. Private, 7. 

^nteeest.— O n deposit of Company’s Paper, 6 per cent. On Opium 
and Salt, 6. On Metals and Indigo, 6 ; and on other 
Goods, 8. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 6. 
On Opium and Salt, 6. On Metals and Indigo, 6 ; 
and on other Goods, 8. 
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From \5th May 1845. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 5 per cent. Private, 8. 

Intubest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 7 per cent. On Opiinii 
and Salt, 7. On Metals and Indigo, 7 ; and on other 
Goods, 9. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 7. 
On Opium and Salt, 7. On Metals and Indigo, 7 ; 
and on other Goods, 9. 

From lO^A November 1845. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 4 per cent. Private, 7’ 

Interest. — On Company’s Paper, 6 per cent. On Opium and Salt, 6. 

On Metals and Indigo, 6 ; and on other Goods, 8. 
Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 6. On Opium 
and Salt, 6. On Metals and Indigo, 6 ; and on other 
Goods, 8. 

From 26/A December 1845. 

Discount. — Private Bills, 8 per cent. 

Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Pajiftjr, 7 per cent. On Opium 
and Salt, 7. On Metals and Indigo, 7 ; and on other 
Goods, 9. Credit oil deposit of Company’s Paper, 7. 
On Opium and Salt, 7. On Metals aiyi Indigo, 7 ; 
and on other Goods, 4 . 

< II 

From 22nd January 1846. ^ 

Discount, — Government and Salary Bills, 5 per cent. Private, 9. 

Interest.— On deposit of Company’s Paper, 8 per cent. On Opium 
and Salt, 8. On Metals and Indigo, 8 ; and on 
other Goods, 10. Credit on deposit of Company's 
Paper, 8. On Opium and Salt, 8. On Metals and 
Indigo, 8 ; and on other Goods, 10. 

From 12/A March 1846. 

Discount.— Government and Salary Bills, 6 per cent. Private, 10. 

Interest.— On deposit of Company’s Paper, 9 per cent. On Opium 
and Salt, 9. On Metals and Indigo, 9 ; and on other 
Goods, 11. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 
9. On Opium and Salt, 9. On Metals and Indigo, 
9 ; and on other Goods, 11. 

From 26/A March 1846. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 7 pev cent. Private, H- 
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Interest.— On deposit of Company’s Paper, 10 per cent. On Metals 
and Indigo, 10 ; and on other Goods, 12. Credit on 
deposit of Company’s Paper, 10. On Metals and 
Indigo, 10 ; and on other Goods, 12. 

From \^th June 1846. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 8 per cent. Private, 12. 

Interest.— On deposit of Company’s Paper, 11 percent. On Me- 
tals and Indigo, 11. Credit on deposit of Company’s 
Paper, U. On Metals and Indigo, 11. 

From 23r<f July 1846. 

Discount.— Government and Salary Bills, 7 per cent. Private, 11. 

Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 10 per cent. On 
Metals and Indigo, 10; and on other Goods, 11. 
Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 10. On 
Metals and Indigo, 10; and on other Goods, 11. 

From 20M August 1846. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 6 per cent. Private, 10. 

Interest. — On deposit of,Conipany*s Paper, 9 per cent. On Metals 
and Indigo, 9 ; and on other Goods, 10. Credit on 
• deposit of Coippany’s Paper, 9. On Metals and Indigo, 

9 ; and,on other Goods, 10. 

• From Qih November 1846, 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 5 per cent. Private, 9. 

Interest. — On deposit o^i Company’s Paper, 8 per c&t. On Me- 
tals and Indigo, 8 ; and on other Goods, 9. Credit 
on deposit of Company’s Paper, 8. On Metals and 
Indigo, 8 ; and on other Goods, 9. 

From 17 ih December 1846. 

Ditto. — Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 8 

From February 1847. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 7 per cent. Private, 11. 

Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 10 per cent. On Metals 
and Indigo, 10; and on other Goods, 11. Credit on 
deposit of Company’s Paper, 10|. On Metals and 
Indigo, 10^; and on other Goods, 11}. 

From 18M March 1847. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 8 per cent. Private, 12. 
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Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 1 1 per cent. On Metals 
and Indigo, 11 ; and on other Goods, 12. Credit on 
deposit of Company’s Paper, 11|. On Metals and 
Indigo, 11^ ; and on other Goods, 12. 

From 5th Avf^st 1847. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, G per cent. Private, 10. 

Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 9 per cent. On Metals 
and Indigo, 9; and on other Goods, 10. Credit on 
deposit of Company’s Paper, 9^. On Metals and 
Indigo, 9J ; and on other Goods, 10^. 

From 28th October 1847. 

Discount.— Government and Salary Bills, 6 per cent. Private, 10. 

Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 8 per cent. On Metals 
and Indigo, 9; and on other Goods, 10. Credit 
on deposit of Company’s Paper, 8^. On Metals and 
Indigo, 9J ; and on other Goods, 10|. 

From 6th December 1847. ' 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, per cent. Private, 10. 

Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, ? per cent. On Opium, 

9. On Metals and Indigo, 9 ; and on other Goods, 

10. Credit on deposit of Coinpany’s Paper, 8'^. On ■> 
Opium, 9J. On Metals and Indigo, 9*^' ; and on other 
Goods, 10^. 

From nth February »1848. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 5 per cent. Private, 9. 

Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 7 per cent. On Opium, 

9. On Metals and Indigo, 8 ; and on other Goods, 

9. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 7|. On 
Opium, 8 J. On Metals and Indigo, 8^ ; and on other 
Goods, 9^. 

From Uh July 1848. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 5 per cent. Private, 8. 

Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 6 per cent. On Opium, 

7. On Metals and Indigo, 7 ; and on ether Goods, 8. 
Credit on deposit of Confpany’s Paper, 6^. On 
Opium, 7^. On Metals and Indigo, 7^ ; and on other 
Goods, 
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From UtkJamianjlMd. 

DiscouST.-Govcrnmcnt and Salary Hills, 4 per cent. Private, 7. * 
Inteeest.— On deposit of Company’s Paper, 5 per cent. On Opium, 

6. On Metals and Imligo, fi ; and on other Goods, 

7. Credit on dcjwsit of Company's Paper, On 
Opium, C], On Metals and Indigo, 6^; and on 
Ollier Coocls, 7^. 

From 14/71 March 1850. 

Discount.— Government and Salary Dills, 5 per cent. Trivate, 8. 
Interest.— On deposit of Company’s Paper, 6 per cent. On Opium, 

7. On JMctals and Indigo, 7 ; and on other Goods, 

8. Credit on depo.sit of Company’s Paper, On 
Opium, 7^, On Metals and Indigo, 7j; and on 
other Goods, 8^. 

From 2nd May 1850. 

Discount.— Government and Salary Dills, C per cent. Private, 9. 
Interest.— O n deposit Oi^ Company’s Paper, 7 per cent. On Oi)ium, 

8. On Metals and Indigo, 8; and on other Goods, 

9. Credit on flcposit of Company’s Paper, 74. On 
Opium, *8^. On Metals and Indigo, 8^; and on 
other Goods, b}. 

From 4th January 1851. 

Discount.— Government and Salary Dills, G per cent. Private, 10. 
Interest.— O n deposit of Company’s Paper, 8 per cent. On Opium, 

9. On Metals and Indigo, 9 ; and on other Goods, 

10. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 8j. 
On Opium, 9^. On Metals and Indigo, 9| ; and on 
other Goods, 10|. 

From dth January 1851. 

I^lscouNT.— Government and Salary Dills, 7 per cent. Private, II. 
Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 9 per cent. On Opium, 

10. On Metals and Indigo, 10; and on other Goods, 

1 1 . Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 9}. On 
Opium, 10}. On Metals and Indigo, 10} ; and on 
other Goods, 11}. 

From l^th March 1851. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Dills, C per cent. Private, 10. 

Q 
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Interest.— On deposit of Company’s Paper, 8 per cent. On Opium, 
• 9. On Metals and Indigo, 9 ; and on other Goods, 

10. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 8^. On 
Opium, 9^. On Metals and Indigo, 9^ ; and on other 
Goods, 10^. 

From February 1852, 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 5 per cent. Private, 9. 
Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 7 per cent. On Opium, 

8. On Metals and Indigo, 8 ; and on other Goods, 

9. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 7J. On 
Opium, 8^. On Metals' and Indigo, 8| ; and on 
other Goods, 9^. 

From 25/A March 1852. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 4 per cent. Private, 8. 
Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 6 per cent. On Opium, 

7. On Metals and Indiga, 7 ; and on other Goods, 

8. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 6^. On 

Opium, 7^. On Metals aiSd Indigo, 7^ ; and on other 
Goods, 8J. ' ^ 

From 29/A April 185J. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 4 per cent.t Private, 7. 
Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 5 per cent. On Opium, 

6. On Metals and Indigo, 6 ; and on other Goods, 

7. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 5^. On 
Opium, 6J. On Metals and Indigo, 6^ ; and on other 
Goods, 7|. 

From 4/A November 1852. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 3 percent. Private, 6. 
Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 5 per cent. On Opium, 
5^. On Metals and Indigo, 5^ ; and on other Goods, 
6. Credit on Deposit of Company’s Paper, 5^. On 
Opium, 6. On Metals and Indigo, 6 ; and on other 
Goods, 6^. 

From 18/A November 1852. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 3 per cent. Private, 6. 
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Intebest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 4 per cent. On Opium, 

5. On Metals and Indigo, 5 ; and on other Goods, 

6, Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 4^. On 
Opium, 5^. On Metals and Indigo, 5^; and on 
other Goods, 6|. 

From February 1853. 

Discount. — Goveramcnt and Salary Bills, 3 percent. Private, 5. 
Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 4 per cent. On Opium, 
Metals, and Indigo, 5 ; and on other Goods, d. Cre- 
dit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 4|. On Opium, 
Metals, and Indigo, 5^; and on other Goods, 6j. 

From 30/A June 1853. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 4 per cent. Private, 5. 
lNTEEEST.~On deposit of Company’s Paper, 4 per cent. On Opium, 
Metals, and Indigo, 5 ; and on other Goods, 6. Cre- 
dit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 4J. On Opium, 
Metals, and Indigo, 5|; and on other Goods, 6|. 

FHm ith August 1 853. 

Discount.— Government and Salary Bills, 3 per cent. Private, 5. 
Intebest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 4 per cent. On Opium, 
Mctal^ and Indigo, 5; and on other Goods, 6. 
Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 4.J. On 
Opium, Metals, and Indigo, 5 3 ; and on other 
Goods, 6^. 

From 8/A September 1853. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 3 per cent. Private, 5. 
Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 4 per cent. On other 
Goods, 5. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 4^. 
On other Goods, 5|. 

From 22nd September 1853. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 4 per cent. Private, 5. 
Interest. — On deposit of Company’^ Paper, 4 per cent. On other 
Goods, 5. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 4|. 
On other Goods, 5^. 

Frmn 8/A December 1853. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 3 per cent. Private, 5. 
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Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 4 per cent. On other 
Goods, 5. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 4. 
On other Goods, 5. No credit granted for less than 
Rs. 500 ; a commission to be charged at J per cent 
on the amount of Credit opened. 

From 5th Jamary 1854. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 4 per cent. Private, 6. 

Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 5 per cent. On other 
Goods, 6. Credit on deposit of Company’s Paper, 5. 
On other Goods, G4. \ per cent commission as above. 

From^lst Fehniary 1854. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 5 per cent. Private, 7. 

Interest. — On deposit of Company’s Paper, 5 per cent. On other 
Goods, 7. Credit as above, and \ per cent commis- 
sion as above. 

From 4th May 1854. 

Discount. — Government and Salary Bills, 4 per cent. Private, 6. 

INTEREST.—On deposit of Company’s I’apejv 5 per cent. On other 
Goods, G. Credit as above : a commission to be 
charged at \ per cent on the amount' of Credit 
opened. 

From 4th January 1855, 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, D 
per cent. Government Accej)tances do. do., 7. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding three 
months, on deposit of Company’s Paper, 8 per cent. 
On deposit of Goods, 9. 

From 20th January 1855. 

Discount.— Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 11 
per cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 9. 

iNTERESt. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
10 per cent. On deposit of Goods, 11. 

From ^th February 1855. 

Discount.— Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 11 
per cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 10. 

Interest.— On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
10 per cent. On deposit of Goods, 11. 
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From M March 1855. 

Discount. Private Bills and Notes at or witliin three mouths, 12 
per cent. Government Acceptances dp. do., 11. 
Interest.— ’On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
1 1 per cent. On deposit of Goods, 12. 

From 5th April 1855. 

Discount.— Private Bills and Notes at or within tlmcc months, 11 
per cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 10. 
Interest.— On Fixed Loans and Cash Cretlits not exceeding do. do., 
10 per cent. On goods, 11. 

From loth May 1855. 

Discount.— Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 
10 per cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 1). 
Interest.— On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do,, 
0 per cent. On Goods, 10. . 

F>om 11th May 1855. 

Discount.— Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 10 per 
cent. Goveruntent Acceptances do. do., 8. 
Interest.-jOu Fixed Uoaus and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
0 per cent. (5n Goods, 10. 

From 0th August 1855. 

Discount.— Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 11 
per cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 0. 
iNTEREst.— On Fixed Loans and Cash Cretlits not exceeding do. do., 

10 per cent. On Goods, 11. 

From IGM August 1855. 

’Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 12 per 
cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 10. 

On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 

11 per cent. On Goods, 12. 

From 2^rd August 1855. 

Discount.^ — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 12 
per cent. Government Acceptances do. do,, 11. 

Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not excepding do. do., 

12 per cent. On Goods, 12. 


Discount.— 
Interest. 
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From 2%th February 1856. 

Discount —Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 12 
per eent. Government Acceptances do. do., 10. 

Inteeest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
12 per cent. On Goods, 12. 

From mthMay 1856. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 11 
per cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 9. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
11 per cent. On Goods, 11. 

From22ndMay 1856. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 10 
per cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 7. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
9 per cent. On Goods, 10. 

From \2th June f856. • 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 9 

« • 

per cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 6. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
8 per cent. On Goods, 9. , 

From 3rd July 1856. ‘ 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 7 
per cent. Government Aficeptanccs do. do., 4. 

Interest.— On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
6 per cent. On Goods, 7. 

• 

From 24<A July 1856. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 6 
per cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 4. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
5 per cent. On Goods, 6. 

From 2\8t August 1856. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 5 
per cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 3. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
4 per cent. On Goods, 5. 
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From 27//i November 1856. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 6 
percent. Govennnent Acceptances do. do., 4. 
Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 

5 per cent. On Goods, 6. 

From^ith December 1856. 

Discount.— Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 7 
per cent. Government Acceptances d(X do., 5, 
Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do do., 

6 per cent. On Goods, 7. 

From 2>th January 1857. 

Discount.— Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 9 
per cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 7. 
Interest.— On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 

8 per cent. On Goods, 9. 

From 22nd January 1857. 

Discount.— Private Bills ‘and Notes at or within three months, 10 
per cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 8. 
Interest. — On Fixed Loahs aifd Cash Credits not exceeding do, do., 

9 per ceht. On Goods, 10. 

* 

From 2^th January 1857. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 12 
per cent. Government Acceptances do, do., 10. 
Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 

11 per cent. On Goods, 12. 

From 5th February 1857. 

Discount.— Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 14 
per cent. Government Acceptances, having over 15 
days to run, 12. Do. do., under 15 days to run, 10. 
Interest.— On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
13 per cent. On Goods, 14. 

From 26th February 1857. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 13 
per cent. Government Acceptances, over 15 days, 11. 
Do. do., under 15 days, 9. 

Interest.— On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 

12 per cent. On Goods, 13. 
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From 5th March 1857. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 12 
per cent. Government Acceptances, over 15 days, 10. 
Do. do., under 15 days, 8. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
11 per cent. On Goods, 12. 

From 16/A March 1857. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three montLs, 11 
per cent. Government Acceptances, over 15 days, 9. 
Do. do., under 15 days, 7. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Casli Credits not exceeding do. do., 
1 0 per cent. On G oods, 1 1 . 

From Idth March 1857. 

Discount.— Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 10 
per cent. Government Acceptances, over 15 days, 8. 
Do. do., under 15 days, 6. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding* do. do , 

9 per cent. On Goods* 10. 

* * • 

From 2nd April 1 857*. ^ 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes At or within three months, 9 
per cent. Government Accdptances, over 15 days, 7. 
Do. do., under 15 days, 5. Mint Certificates, 5. 
Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
8 per cent. On Goods, D.** . 

From 16/A Apnl 1857. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three 'months, 8 
per cent. Goveniment Acceptances, over 15 days, C. 
Do. do., under 15 days, 5. Mint Certificates, 5. 
Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
7 per cent. On Goods, 8. 

From 7th May 1857. 

Discount. — Private Bills or Notes at or within three months, 7 per 
cent. Government Acceptances at do. do., 5. Mint 
Certificates, 5. 

Interest.— On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
6 per cent. On Goods, 7. 
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From IWA June 1857. 

Discount.— Private Bills and Notes at or witliin three months, 9 per 
cent. Government Acceptances at do. do., 7. Do. do., 
having 15 days or less to run, 7. Mint Certificates, 7. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding ninety days 
on deposit of Company’s Paper, 8 per cent. On 
Goods, 9. 

From 16/A July 1857. 

Discount.— Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 9 per 
cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 7. Do. do., 
having 20 days or less to run, 5. Mint Certificates, 5. 

Interest.— On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
8 per cent. On Goods, 9. 

From July 1857. 

Discount. — Privatc'Bills and Notes at or within three months, 11 per 
cent. Government Acceptances do. do., 9. Do. do., 
20 days or*less, 5. Mint Certificates, 5. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
10 per cent. On Goods, 11. 

From ^rd% September \%51 . 

^Discount. — Private Billi and Notes at or within three months, 11 
per cent. Government Acceptances not having more 
than 30 days to run, 9. Mint Certificates, 5. Do. do., 
having less than 7 days to rue, par. 

iNTEHEsr.— On Fixed Loans and Cash Credits not exceeding do. do., 
10 per cent. On Goods, 11. 

From September 1857. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 11 
per cent. Government Acceptances not having more 
than 30 days to run, 9. Mint Certificates, 5. Do. do., 
having less than 7 days to run, par. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans not exceeding do. do., 10 per cent. On 
Goods, 11. 

From I5th October 1857. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 12 per 
cent. Government Acceptances not having more than 
10 days to run, 10. Mint Certificates not having 
more than 10 days to run, 10. 

B 
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Interest. — On Fixed Loans not exceeding 90 dajs, 1 1 per cent. On 
Goods, 12. 

From 22nd October 1857. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 12 per 
cent. Government Acceptances not having more than 
30 days to run, 10. Mint Certificates, 10. 

Interest.— -On Fixed Loans not exceeding do. do., 11 per cent. On 
Goods, 12. 

From 29^A October 1857. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 12 per 
cent. Government Acceptances not having more than 
30 days to run, 10. Mint Certificates, 10. 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans not exceeding do. do., 1 1 per cent. On 
Goods, 12. 

From 19#A November 1857. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 12 per cent. 
Government Acceptances *do. do., 10. Mii?t certifi- 
cates, 6. 

Interest. — Fixed Loans not exceeding 90 days on deposit of Com- 
pany’s Paper, 11 per cent. Cash Creditr not exceed- 
ing 45 days on do. do., H. ^On deposit of Goods, 12. 

From \Ath January 1858. , 

Discount. — Piivate Bills at or within three months, 1 1 per cent. 

Government Acceptances do. do., 9. Mint Certifi- 
cates, 5. 

Interest.— Fixed Loans not exceeding do. do., 10 per cent. On 
deposit of Goods, 11. Cash Credits not exceeding do. 
do. on deposit of Company’s Paper, 10. On deposit 
of Goods, 11. 

From 2Sth January 1858. 

Discount.— Private Bills at or within three months, 10 per cent. Go- 
vernment Acceptances do. do., 8. Mint Certificates, 4. 

Interest. — Fixed Loans not exceeding do. do., 9 per cent. On 
Goods, 10. Cash Credits not exceeding do. doi 
9. On deposit of Goods, 10. 

From 4<A February 1858. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 10 per cent. Go- 
vernment Acceptances do. do., 8. Mint Certificates, 4- 
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Interest. — Fixed Loans not exceeding 90 days, 9 per cent. On 
Goods, 10. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on 
do. do., 9. On Goods, 10. 

From ll^A March 1858. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 9 per cent. Go- 
vernment Acceptances do. do., 7. Mint Certificates, 3. 

Interest. — Fixed Loans not exceeding do. do., 8 percent. On Goods, 
9. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on do. do., 
8. On deposit of Goods, 9. 

From 29M July 1858. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 8 per cent. Go- 
vernment Acceptances do. do., 6. Mint Certificates, 3. 

Interest. — Fixed Loans not exceeding do. do., 7 per cent. On depo- 
sit of Goods, 8. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days 
on do. do., 7. On Goods, 8. 

From 5lk AvgJist 1858. 

DiscouNf. — Private Bills at or within three months, 8 per cent. Go- 
vernment Acceptances do. do., 6. Promissory Notes 
with one, name protected hy security of Company’s 
• Paper, 6. Miitt Certificates 3. 

.Interest. — Fixed Loans not exceeding do. do., 7 per cent. On Goods, 
Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on do. do., 
7. On Goods, 8. 

From \2th August 1858. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 7 per cent. Go- 
vernment Acceptances do. do., 5. Promissory Notes 
with do. do., 5. Mint Certificates, 3. 

Interest. — Fixed Loans not exceeding do. do., '6 per cent. On 
deposit of Goods, 7. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 
days on do. do., 6. On Goods, 7. 

From 19M August 1858. 

Discount.— Private Bills at or within three months, 7 per cent. Pro- 
missory Notes with do. do., 5. Government Accept- 
ances do. do., 4. Mint Certificates, 3. 

Interest. — Fixed Loans not exceeding do. do., 6 per cent. On 
deposit of Goods, 7. Cash Credits not exceeding 
46 days on do. do., 6. On Goods, 7. 
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From December 1858. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 8 per cent. 

Promissory Notes with one name protected by 
security of Company’s Paper at or within 90 days, 6. 
Government Acceptances do. do., 5. Mint Certi- 
ficates, 4. 

Interest. — Fixed Loans not exceeding do. do., 7 percent. On 
deposit of Goods, 8. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 
days on do. do., 7. On deposit of Goods, 8. 

From 25ih January 1859. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 9 per cent. 

Promissory Notes with do. do., at or within 90 days, 
7. Government Acceptances do. do., 6. Mint Cer- 
tificates, 5. 

Interest.-— Fixed Loans not exceeding do. do., 8. On deposit of 
Goods 9. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on 
do. do., 8. On deposit of«Goods, 9. 

From 21 th January 1859. 

DiscouNT.—Private Bills at or within three months, 9 per cent. 

Promissory Notes with do. do., at or within GO days, 
7. Government Acceptances do. do., 6. Mint Cer- 
tificates, 5. 

Interest.— Fixed Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 8 per cent. 

On deposit of Goods, 9. Cash Credits not exceeding 
45 days on do. do., 8. On deposit of Goods, 9. 

From \5th February 1859. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 9 per cent. Pro- 
missory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 7, Go- 
vernment Acceptances do. do., 6. Mint Certificates, 5. 
Interest.— Fixed Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 8 per cent. 

On deposit of Goods, 9. Cash Credits not exceeding 
45 days on do. do., 8. On deposit of Goods, 9. 

From 3rflf May 1859. 

Discount.— Private Bills at or within three months, 9 per cent. 

Promissory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days. 

7. Government Acceptances do, do., 6. Mint Cer- 
tificates, 5. 
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Interest. — Fixed Loans not exceeding 60 days on deposit of Com- 
pany’s Paper, 8 per cent. On deposit of Goods, 9. 
Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on do. do., 8. 
On deposit of Goods, 9. 

From 23rd June 1859. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 8 per cent. Pro- 
missory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 6. 
Government Acceptances do. do., 5. Mint Certifi- 
cates, 4. 

Interest.— Fixed Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 7 per cent. 

On deposit of Goods, 8. Cash Credits not exceeding 
45 days on do. do., 7. On deposit of Goods, 8. 

From 7th July 1859. 

Discount. — Private Bills and Notes at or within three months, 8 per 
cent. Promissory Notes with one name protected 
by security of Government Paper, at or within 60 
days, 6.* Government Acceptances at or within three 
months, 5. JMint Certificates, 4. 

Interest.— Loans not CJccecding 60 days on deposit of Government 
Paper,* 7 per cent. On Goods, 8. Cash Credits not 
exceeding 43 days on deposit of Government Paper, 
7. On Goods, 8. 

From X^thJuly 1859. 

Discount.— Private Bills at or within three months, 7 per cent. Pro- 
missory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 8. 
Government Acceptances at or within three months, 
4. Treasury Bills No. 2, 43. Mint Certificates, 3. 

Interest. — L oans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 6 per cent. On 
Goods, 7. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on do. 
do., 6. On Goods, 7. 

From Is^ September 1859. 

Discount.— Private Bills at or witliin three months, 7 per cent. Pro- 
missory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 5. 
Treasury Bills No. 2, 4|. Government Acceptances 
at or within three months, 4. Mint Certificates, 3. 

Interest.— Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 6 per cent. On 
Goods, 7. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on 
do. do., 6. Goods, 7. 
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From \%th January 1860. 

Discount.-- Private Bills at or within three months, 8 per Cent, 
Promissory Jfotes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 

6. Treasury Bills No. 2, 5J. Government Accept- 
ances at or within three months, 5. Mint Certifi- 
cates, 4. 

Intebest. — Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 7 per cent. On 
Goods, 8. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on 
do. do., 7. On Goods, 8. 

From 26^A January 1860. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 9 per cent. 

Promissory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 

7. Treasury Bills No. 2, 6J. Government Accept- 
ances at or within three months, 6. Mint Certifi- 
cates, 4. 

Intebest.— Loans not exceeding 60 days on ^o. do., 8 per cent. On 
Goods, 9. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 clays on 
do. do., 8. On Goods, ?. » 

From Wth February 1860. 

Discount.— Private Bills at or within three months, 10 per cent. 

Promissory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 

8. Treasury Bills No. 2, 7f . Government Accept- 
ances at or within three months, 7. Mint Certifi- 
cates, 5. 

Intebest.— Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 9 per cent. On 
Goods, 10. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on 
do. do., 9. On Goods, 10. 

From March 1860. 

Discount.— Private Bills at or within three months, 11 per cent. 

Promissory Notes Math do. do., at or within 60 days, 

9. Treasury Bills No. 2, 8f. Government Accept- 
ances at or within three months, 8. Mint Certifi- 
cates, 5. 

Intebest. — Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 10 per cent. 

On Goods, 11. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days 
on do. do., 10. On Goods, 11. 
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From 5th April 1860. 

DiscotiNT. — Private Bills at or within three months, 11 per cent. 

Promissory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 

8. Treasury Bills No. 2, 7 J. Government Accept- 
ances at or within three months, 7. Mint Certi- 
ficates, 4. 

Intebest.— Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 9 per cent. On 
Goods, 10. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on 
do. do., 9. On Goods, 10. 

From nth April 1860. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 9 per cent. 

Promissory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 
days, 7. Treasury Bills No. 2, Gf. Government 
Acceptances at or within three months, 6. Mint 
Certificates, 3. 

Intebest.— Loans not e.^ceeding 60 days on do. do., 8 per cent. On 
• Goods, 9. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on 

do. do., 8# Ojj Goods, 9. 

, 'From^dth April 1860, 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 8 per cent. 

^ Promissory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 
6, Treasury Bills No. 2, 5J. Government Accept- 
ances at or within three months, 5. Mint Certifi- 
cates, 3. 

Intebest. — Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 7 per cent. On 
Goods, 8. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on do. 
do., 7. On Goods, 8. 

From ^rd May 1860. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 7 per cent. 

Promissory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 
5. Treasury Bills No. 2, 4J. Government Accept- 
ances at or within three months, 4. Mint Certi- 
ficates, 3. 

Intebest. — Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 6 per cent. On 
Goods, 7. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on 
do. do., 6. On Goods, 7. 
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From 7th June 1860. 

Discoukt. — rrlvate Bills at or within three months, 6 per cent. Pro- 
missory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 4^. 
Treasury Bills No. 2, 3. Government Acceptances, 
3. Mint Certificates, 3. 

Interest.— Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 5 per cent. On 
Goods, 6. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on 
do. do., 5. On Goods, 6. 

From ISth December 1860. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 6 per cent. Pro- 
missory Notes with one name protected by security 
of Government Paper, at or within 60 days, 4^. 
Treasury Bills No. 2, 3. Government Acceptances 
at or within three months, 3. Mint Certificates, 3. 

Interest. — Loans not exceeding 60 days on deposit of Government 
Paper, 5 per cent. On Goods, 6. Cash Credits not 
exceeding 45 days on do. do.^ 5. On Goods, 

From '24th January l{i61. 

Discount. —Private Bills at or within three mpnths, 7 per cent. Pro- 
missory Notes with do. (Jo., at or without *50 days, 5. 
Treasury Bills No. 2, 4. Gevernment Acceptances 
at or within tliree months, 4. Mint C(a*tificates, 4. 

Interest. — Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 6 per cent. On 
Goods, 7. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on 
do. do., 6. On Goods, 7. 

From Zrd April 1861. 

Discount. — Private Bills at or within three months, 8 per cent. Pro- 
missory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 6. 
Government Acceptances at or within three moiitlis, 

5. Mint Certificates, 5. 

Interest. — Loans not exceeding 60 days on do do., 7 per cent. On 
Goods, 8. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on 
do. do., 7. On Goods, 8. 

From 1«^ August 1861. 

Discount. — ^Private Bills at or within three months, 7 per cent. Pro- 
missory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 5. 
Government Acceptances, 4. Mint Certificates, 4. 
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Interest. —Loans not exceeding 60 days on deposit of Government 
Paper, 6 per cent. On Goods, 7. Cash Credits not 
exceeding 45 days on do. do., 6. On Goods, 7. 

From 12/A September 1861. 

Discount.— Private Bills at or within three months, 7 per cent. Pro- 
missory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 5- 
Government Acceptances, 4. Mint Certificates, 4. 

Interest.— Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 6 per cent. On 
Goods, 7. Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on do. 
do., 6. On Goods, 7. 

From 26/A September 1861. 

Discount.— Private Bills at or within three months, 7 per cent. Pro- 
missory Notes with do. do., at or within 60 days, 5. 
Government Acceptaiices at or within three months, 
4. Mint Certificates, 4. 

Interest. — Loans not exceeding 60 days on do. do., 6 per cent. On 
Goods, 7. • Cash Credits not exceeding 45 days on do. 
do., 6. On Goods, 7. 

From 24/A October 1861. 

• * Within 30 days. Above 30 days. 

Discount.— On Private ^Bills and Notes 5^ 6 

Drafts and Bills accepted by 
Local TSanks ... Uniform rate @ 4^ 

Promissory Notes with one name 
protected by securfty of Govern- 
ment Paper or Railway Shares... 3^ 4 

Government Acceptances and 
Mint Certificates ... Uniform rate @ 2^ 


Interest. — On Fixed Loans on depo- 
sit of Government Paper or 
Railway Shares ... 4 4^ 

On deposit of Goods ... 5| 6 

Cash Credits on deposit of Govern- 
ment Paper or Railway Shares 4 4| 

On deposit of Goods ... 5^ 6 

From 13/A February 1862. 

Biscount. — On Private Bills and Notes 6^ 7 

Drafts and Bills accepted by 


Local Banks ... Uniform rate @ 5 

s 
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Within 30 clays. Above 30 day 
Promissory Notea with one name 
protected by security of Go- 
vernment Paper or Railway 
Sh.ares ... 4^ 5 

Government Acceptances and 
Mint Certificates ... Uniform rate @ 3^ 


Interest. — On Fixed Loans on deposit 
of Government Paper or Rail- 
way Shares ... 5 5^ 

On deposit of Goods ... 7 

Cash Credits on deposit of Go- 
vernment Paper or Railway 

Shares ... 5 .5-i 

On deposit of Goods 6^ 7 

From 20th Fehmary 18G2. 

f 

Discount.— On Private Bills and Notes 74 8 

Drafts and Bills accepted 'by ♦ 


Local^Banks ... Unifonn rate @ C 

Promissory Notes with one narn^i 
protected by security of Go- " 
veniment Paper or Railway ' 

Shares ••• 5^ G 

Government Acceptances and • 

Mint Certificates ... Uniform rate @ 44 


Interest. — On Fixed Loans on deposit 
of Government Paper or Rail- 
way Shares 6 64 

On deposit of Goods ... 7J 8 

Cash Credits on deposit of Go- 
vernment Paper or Railway 
Shares ... 6 64 

On deposit of Goods ... 7^ 8 

From 27th February 1862. 

Discount.— On Private Bills and Notes 8^ 9 

Drafts and Bills accepted by 


Local Banks ... Uniform rate @ 7 
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■ Within 30 days. 
Promissory Notes with one name 
protected by security of Go- 
vernment Paper or Railway 
Shares 

Government Acceptances and 
Mint Certificates 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans on deposit 
of Government Paper or Rail- 
way Shares 
On deposit of G oods 
Cash Credits on deposit of Govern- 
ment Paper or Railway Shares 
On deposit of Goods 


Above 30 days. 


61 7 

Uniform rate @ 5^ 


7 

61 


7 

81 


n 

9 

n 

9 


Fro7n 8lh May 1862. 


DiscouNT.—On Private BUls and Notes 
Dfafts and Bills accepted by 
Local Banks • , 

Promissory Notes ;vith one name 
profected by sccurity'i of Go- 
• vernment Pape» or Railway 

Shares* 

Government Acceptances and 
Mint Certificates , 

Interest.— On Fixed Loans on deposit 
of Government Paper or Rail- 
way Shares 
On deposit of Goods 
Cash Credits on deposit of Go- 
vernment Paper or Railway 
Shares 

On deposit of Goods 


81 9 

Uniform rate @ 7 


61 7 

Uniform rate @ 51 


^ n 


7 n 

Si 9 


From 22nd May 1862. 

Discount.— On Private Bills and Notes 71 8 

Drafts and Bills accepted by 
Local Banks ... Uniform rate @ 6 
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Within 30 days. Above 30 days. 
Promissory Notes with one name 
protected by seourity of Go- 
vernment Paper or Railway 
Shares ... 5.J 6 

Government Acceptances and 
Mint Certificates ... Uniform rate @ 4^ 

Iktbrest. — O n Fixed Loans on deposit 
of Government Paper or Rail- 
way Shares ... 6 

On deposit of Goods ... 

Cash Credits on deposit of Go- 
vernment Paper or Railway 
Shares ... 6 

On deposit of Goods ... 7,5 


8 


8 


From 12^^ June 1862. 


Discount. — On Private Bills and Notes 
Drafts and Bills accepted by 
Local Banks 

Promissory Notes with on^ 
name protected by security 
of Government Paper or Rail- 
way Shares 

Government Acceptances and 
Mint Certificates 

Interest. — On Fixed Loans on deposit 
of Government Paper or 
Railway Shai’es 
On deposit of Goods 
Cash Credits on deposit of Go- 
vernment Paper or Railway 
Shares 

On deposit of Goods 


6 f7 

Uniform rate @ 5 
< 

e 

* G 

Uniform rate @ 

6 6 ^ 

7 ^ 8 

6 6 ^ 


The distinction between the terms of 30 and 60 days 
was done away with on 28th August, Further alteration 
4th and 25th September 1862. 
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the oriental bank corporation. 

In July 1842 a Company was formed at Bombay, 
under the name and title of the Bank of Western 
India, having for its basis a capital of fifty lacs of 
rupees (or £500,000 Sterling) in 10,000 shares of five 
hundred rupees each. The chief object of this institu- 
tion was to supply the want of a Bank for the conduct 
of Exchange and other legitimate Banking business, 
from which the Bank of Bombay was excluded by its 
Charter. The office opened for business in October 1842, 
and, subsequently, branches were established at Colombo, 
Calcutta, Hong- Kong, and Singapore. The operations 
embraced Exchange, Loans, Deposits, and all legitimate 
Banking, under certain restrictions set forth in the 
bye-laws embodied in the deed of co-partnery, 

1845, April.— Shares ht a premium of 40 to 42 per 
cent. May.— -The sharo^holders being desirous of bring- 
ing the Company under the provisions of the Joint 
Stock Banli Act— (7 and 8 Victoria Regina, Chapter 113) 
—for the purpose of obtaining Royal Letters Patent to 
enable the Bank to* sue and be sued in a corporate 
capacity, formed themselves, by a fresh deed of settlement, 
into a new Company, under J;he name of The Oriental 
Bank ; the principal feature of the new deed being the 
transfer of the government of the Bank from Bombay 
to London, at which place the general meetings were 
appointed to be held. At the same time the capital was 
doubled by tlie creation of 10,000 new shares, and by 
doubling the amount of each share to Rupees 1,000. 

The entire management and superintendence of the 
Company is vested In Directors : those in London 
being called the Court of Directors while those in 
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Bombay, who are intrusted with the affairs there, are term- 
ed The Board of India Directors.” At each of the 
branches, local Directors are appointed at the discretion 
of the London Board, to whom they are subject. The 
executive management of the affairs of the Company 
is conducted by the Chief Manager in London and the 
Inspector of branches, who arc amenable to the London 
Directors, to whose control the. Bombay Managers are 
also subject. 

1846. — The Bombay shareholders being dissatisfied 
with the expense and conduct of the London Directors, 
resolved to put an end to that direction. This move- 
ment was somewhat premature, for no alteration could 
be made in the constitution of the Bank without the 
express consent of a general meeting of the share- 
holders, English as well as Indian, 

1847. — This year was remarkdblo‘for the most extra- 
ordinary commercial and financial events, and foi a series 
of disasters affecting Banking establishments, such as 
probably had not occurred since the memorable year 
of 1825. The Bank did not emerge scatheless from the 
crisis ; the violent convulsion (which some of the high- 
est firms in England were unable to withstand) having 
re-acted upon India, and led^ the loss of about Kupees 
5,70,000, principally the mils of insolvent firms at 
Bombay, Ceylon, and Calcutta. 

In order to guard against similar contingencies for the 
future, it was determined to increase the reserve fund, 
and to make new laws and regulations *for the more 
efficient management of the concern. The Directors 
charged the whole amount of the loss to fJie reserve 
fund, arranging to replace the sum abstracted by a 
deduction of one per cent from the current profits of 
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each year, until the whole should be cleared off ; without 
however reducing the dividend, at any time, to a sum 
below six per cent per annum. Bividends this year at 
the rate of 8 per cent per annum. The paid up capital 

Amounted to £898,007 10 0 

Reserve Fund ,,128,380 19 6 

1848. — The commercial crisis, before referred to, depre- 
ciated the Bank Stock to 8 and 10 per cent discount. 
Still the operations of the Bank were satisfactory and 
encouraging, the profits divided from the establishment 
of the Bank of Western India having amounted to no 
less a sum than Rupees 21,49,726-7-9. The following 
statement will show the rates of dividend, viz . : — 

For half-year to 5th August 1843 ... @ 5 per cent per annum. 



n 

5th February 1844 ... 

... @ 7 „ 




5 th Ai^gust^l844 

... (</) 7 „ 




5th ^^ebruary 1845 ... 

... ® 7 » 

»» 


• 

5th Augu?t 1845 

... @ 8 „ 




lat March 1846 

... (({) 8 „ 




1st September 1846 ... 

... ® 8 „ 

» 



Ditto 

... Bonus 


n 


1st March 1847 

... @ 8 „ 

)> 



1st September 1847 

... @ 8 „ 

)> 

n 

« 

1st March 1848 

... @ 9 „ 

») 

„ 


1st Septembejfl^S... 

... ® 7 „ 

»» 


The Bank applied to the Supreme Government of 
India for a legislative enactment similar to that granted 
to the Union Bank of Calcutta, but could not succeed iu 
obtaining it. 

Some modifications were made in the provisions of 
the deed to enable proprietors to pledge their shares 
to other parties, and to have the dividends payable 
wherever there should be an office of the Bank. At 
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the same time it was arranged that the owners of Imlia 
shares might have them converted into English shares 
at the exchange of 2s. the rupee, provided the holders 
were resident in Europe. Dividends paid, March 1, nine 
per cent per annum ; September 1, seven per cent. 
December 1st — the paid-up capital 

Amounted to £903,182 

Reserve Fund „ 128,381 

1849. — All the applications of the Bank at . the Trea- 
sury and India House having failed to secure for them a 
Charter, an arrangement was made with the Bank of 
Ceylon to take over the business of that institution ; the 
stipulation being that the capital of the Oriental Bank 
should be reduced by the amount of capital required 
by 'the Charter of the Bank of Ceylon. The capital 
was accordingly reduced to £642,725. The object of 
this arrangement was to secure the Charter of the Bank 
of Ceylon, which conferred privileges connected with 
limited liability, and placed the Bank in a position to ” 
command the business of Colombo free of rivalry. Divi- 
dends at 7 per cent per annum. 

1850. — The Bank sustained a loss through the failure 
of Mr. T. R. Richmond, of the firm of Richmond and Co., 
of Bombay. He was agent^^the Ganges Company, and, 
in that capacity, borrowed from the Bank money which 
he stated to have been for and on account of the Ganges 
Company, who, however, repudiated the debt, alleging 
that the loan had not been appropriated to the purposes of 
the Company. Dividends for the year 7 per cent. 

1851. — The Bank sustained some heavy losses this 
year through robbery and forged Bills of Exchange, 
Hoondees and Cheques. The most remarkable of these 
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occurrences 'was the robbery, in February, of about one 
lac of rupees, principally in notes of the Bank of Bom- 
bay, taken from the cashier’s safe, where they had been 
safely deposited on the Saturday night, but from which 
they were found missing on the following Monday 
morning. The investigation at the police office elicited 
nothing at the time > but nearly the whole of the pro- 
perty was recovered two months subsequently, through 
the instrumentality of one All Ackbar Khan, a Moonshee, 
pre'viflfbsly in the employ of Sir Charles Napier. The rob- 
bery caused a great sensation in Bombay, particularly in 
the bazar, where the alarm was very great, lest the Bank 
of Bombay should refuse to cash its notes. The imme- 
iliate consequence was that the notes of that Bank were 
showerid in upon it until a guarantee was given.* 
March. — A forged BiU of Exchange for E-upees 15,000 
was successfully negotiated at the Bank, An action was 
brought in the Supreme '’Court of Bombay, against the 
•supposed drawer, but the Bank were cast. The Bank 
made provision for these losses, which were chiefly caused 
by misplaced confidence in individuals filling situations 
ill which c5hifidence could not be withheld. June. — 
The arrangements made by the Directors in the matter 
of the adoption, of the BanKlfef Ceylon were confirmed. 
October. — A Royal Charter was granted to the Bank, 
constituting it a Bank of Issue in Ceylon and China, and 
empowering it to carry on exchange, deposit, and remit- 
tance business anywhere to the east of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The amalgamation of the Bank of Ceylon, 
^ith the Oriental Bank, led to an alteration in the name 

” particulars of this case, and of the proceedings of the Governor’s 
Council, ■flrill ho given under the head of the “ Bank of Bombay.” 

T 
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of the latter, which became thenceforth The Oriental 


Bank Corporation, with a 

Paid up capital of £ 600,000 

in shares of dS25 each. 

And a Reserve Fund (invested in 

Government Securities) of ,, 112,000 


The leading features of the Royal Charter of Incorpo- 
ration are : — 

“ 1. The liability of shareholders is absolutely limited to double 
the amount of their respective subscriptions. — 2. No debts ascer- 
tained to be bad may be retained in the assets, but must forthwith 
be written off, and no dividend may be paid out of the capital.— 3. 
Power is given to wind up the Corporation if, in the opinion of the 
Auditors appointed by the shareholders, there shall at any time 
occur a loss of one-third of the paid-up capital. — 4. Threc> Direct- 
ors retire annually— one only being immediately re-eligible; tlie 
remaining two cannot be elected till the following year. — 5. The 
most stringent rules are laid dowi^ for the keeping of accounts, 
Monthly" statements are required to be ma<}e out, and copies thereof 
to be furnished to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, who may, at pleasure, order such further returns or infor- 
mation as they may deem expedient — 6. The business of the Corpo- 
ration is confined to banking, exchange, deposit, and remittance ; and 
it is declared unlawful to advance money on the security of houses, 
lands, ships, or other immoveable property, or to deal in goods or 
merchandise. — 7. A minimum reserve of specie, equal to one-third 
the amount of notes in circulation, must be held by the Corporation 
in each colony where an issue is permitted, and the same has to be 
examined and verified by the governor of such colony, or as he may 
direct ; and a statement of the circulation and the specie in reserve, 
so verified, must be published in the official gazette, — 8. There ia 
also a provision made for a reserved fund to be kept up, and although 
the amount is not defined by the Charter, it is thought desirable to 
mmntain it at a sum equal to 20 per cent on the psdd-up capital.” 

On the occasion of the first meeting after the amalga- 
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matioD, an additional capital of £200,000 was called up 
on 8,000 shares of £25 each, being half the amount autho- 
rized by Treasury Warrant. 

Dividends for the year at seven per cent per annum. 

1852, May. — The Directors created 10,046 new shares 
of £25 each, which they issued at £30. November. — The 
Bank established a branch at the Mauritius, and agencies 
at Melbourne and Sydney. December.— 9,873 of the new 
shares were taken up. The amount of capital actually 
paid was as follows 


On 24,000 Shares.... 

£ 600,000 

„ 8,214 „ 

„ 205,350 

„ 532 „ 

„ 7,980 

„ 1.127 „ 

„ 5,635 

... ^ 

On 33,873 Shares 

£818,965 

t 

Re^rved surplus Fund, increased by 

premium on mew shares 

£ 169,365 


Dividends for the year, 1st, ten per cent; 2nd, ten per 
cent per annum, and bonus five per cent. 

1853, March. — Tfie Directors created 3,800 additional 
shares, which they issued at £30, and at the rate of one 
new share for every nine old. April, — The allotment of 
new shares and the payment in full of the shares of the 
former issue brought the capital up to... £ 942,450 

The Beserve Fund (invested in 
East India Government Securities) 
standing at £ 188,440. 

1854, June 30.— Dividend ten per cent per annum. 
July 1.— Under warrant of the Lords of the Treasury 
the Bank were authorized to call up £500,000 additional 
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capital on 12,579 shares, but they only called up £250,000. 
Bank sutFered a loss of £24,000 by the sinking of two 
vessels, the Essex and Madagascar. The amount not 
having been insured through the carelessness of a clerk, 
he was dismissed, and the amount written off to profit 
and loss. December. — Dividend ten per cent. 

Paid-up Capital £ 1,080,235 

Reserve Fund ,, 225,415 

1855. — Dividend ten per cent, bonus two per cent last 
half. 

1856. — Dividend ten per cent. Bank sustained a loss 
of 27,000 dollars through fire in China. 

Paid-up Capital £ 1,260,000 

Reserve Fund 252,000 

at which they now respectively stand. 

1857. — 1st dividend ten pcr.cenl,. 2nd dividend ten 
per cent., and bonus two per cent. The Bank^ Indian 
Branches, with the concurrence of tjic other Banks at 
Bombay and Calcutta, took over charge of the affairs of 
the London and Eastern Banking Corporation, in order 
to wind them up, the Bank having advanced that Corpora- 
tion £10,000, to relieve them from pressing liabilities. 

1858. — Ist dividend ten per cent, 2nd dividend ten 
per cent, and bonus two per cent, equal to £1-15 per 
share, or 7 per cent on the capital of the Company. 
Bank received from H. M. Government a Supplemental 
Charter, permitting shares to be held in two or more 
names. The branches of the Bank amount to fourteen, 
beyond which it is not intended to increase them. Mr. 
Charles Stuart was appointed to succeed Mr. W. W. 
Cargill as Chief Manager. The Insurance Fund was 
reported to amount to £50,000. 
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1859 . — 1st dividend ten per cent per annuni^ 2nd 
dividend ten per cent, and bonus two per cent, equal to 
twelve per cent on the capital. 

1860. — 1st dividend ten per cent per annum, and bonus 
seven per cent. The Bank instituted a friendly suit in 
the Court of Exchequer, in London, to try the question 
of the Indian double income tax. The case was given 
in their favor, but they could not recover the tax already 
deducted. 2nd dividend five per cent, and bonus four 
per cent, equal to nine per cent. 

1861. — 1st dividend equal to fourteen per cent, 2nd divi- 
dend to 31st December five per cent for the half year, and 
a bonus of three per cent. Bank closed the two experi- 
mental Branches in New Zealand. The fund created by 
the contributions of the officers of the Bank, which was 
iiitcndctl to answer as a guarantee fund, and to relieve those 
requiring relief, was reported to continue at £50,000. 

The Bjjpk do not^issue their own notes in India, but 
those of the State qurrency. In Ceylon and China, as 
well as at Singapore, they issue their own notes. 

1862. — The number of partners amounted, this year, 
to 1,240, The following are the particulars ot the 
Head Office, Branches, and Agencies, corrected to up 
October 1862 ; — 

Hontron. 

Threadneedlb Street, &c. 

JSstahlisked in 1845. 

COURT or DIRECTORS. 

Harry George Gordon... Chairman. 

William Scott Binny ... Deputy ditto. 

C.J.F. Stuart ... Chief Manager. 

Patrick Campbell ... London Manager. 

Francis A. Cargill ... Secretary. 

John Macnab .*• Chief Accountant, 

James Wilson ... Accountant. 
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iSran(fie0. 

BOMBAY. 

Opened October 1842. 
COLOMBO (CEYLON). 
Opened December 1843. 


GALLS AND KANDY. 


CALCUTTA. 

Opened February 1844. 

Wm. Anderson ... Agent 

James Galloway ... Sub-Agent 

Henry J. Stewart ... Accountant 

Geo. Harper ... Sub- Accountant 


MADRAS. 

Opened March 1853. 

SINGAPORE. * 

Opened May 1846. 

m 

HONG-KONG. 

SHANGHAI. 

Opened April 1845.* 
MAURITIUS. 
MELBOURNE. 

J. Stewaet ... Mckager. 

A. 6. Mbisoh ... Sub-Manager. 

G. Fadmiibe ... Accountant. 


8YDNBT. 

G. K. Inqelow ... Manager, 

Stewart Murray ... Sub-Manager. 

W. F. Kussell ... Accountant 

W. M. Elles Inspector. 

Wm. Mather Anderson... Assistant Inspector. 

The business of the London Office is confined to 
Agency fox the Branches, and for parties connected with 
the East, and making or receiving their remittances. 
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Bills of Exchange are bought and sold, and deposits 
tal^en for fixed periods of 3, 6, and 12 months. Consti- 
tuents of the Bank abroad have the privilege, on going 
home, of keeping accounts current with the Head-Office, 
a privilege not accorded to the general public. For some 
years past a Branch has been established in Edinburgh 
for the purpose of drawing deposits, which they succeed 
well in doing, as their rates are generaly 2 to 3^ per 
cent above what the Scotch Banks can afford to allow. 

THE BANK OP MADRAS. 

Previous to the establishment of the present insti- 
tution, there existed, at Madras, a Bank known as the 
Government Bank^ Mich conducted business on a very 
small scale, and had a, circulation of very limited amount. 
It was administered, by the three ex-officio financial Offi- 
cers of (Jovernment at that Presidency. As it was not 
suited to the wants of the second Presidency in India, it 
was determined to start an institution almost in every 
respect on the plan of the Bank of Bengal. An act of 
incorporation (Act iTo. IX.) was passed by the Supreme 
Government in 1843, and the Bank came into operation 
on Ist July of the same year. The capital fixed, to 
commence with, was thirty lacs of rupees, whereof three 
lacs were to be the property of the Governor in Council 
of Madras, for the time being, on behalf of the East 
India Company. The number of shares subscribed for 
was three thousand, of one thousand rupees each. 

The shareholders at present number 260. 

No addition has been made to the capital. 

The business of the Bank is managed by nine Directors, 
whom three are appointed, and removeable by the 
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Governor in Council at Madras, and the remaining six 
are elected by a General Meeting of Proprietors. ^ It 
is expressly provided by Charter : — 

That the Bank of Madras shall not be engaged in any 
kind of business, except the kinds of business hereafter 
specified ; that is to say — 

— The discounting of Negotiable Securities. 

2 we/. — The keeping of Cash Accounts, including the 
realization of dividends and interest on Government Secu- 
rities to the credit of constituents of the Bank. 

^rd . — Buying and selling of Bills of Exchange payable 
in India. 

4M. — The lending of money on short loans. 

6 th. — The buying and selling of bullion. 

Qth, — The receiving of deposits. ' « 

Itlu — The issuing and circulating of Bank Post Bills. 
— The selling of property or securities deposited in 
the Bank as security for loans* and not redeemed, or 
of property or securities recovered by the Bank in ' 
satisfaction of debts and claims. 

The average amount of the circulation previous to iU 
suppression was between 15 and lacs. At one time 
it reached 30 lacs, and in the negotiations of the Bank 
with Government for a maximum and minimum they 
struggled hard to fix the former at 25 and the latter at 
20 lacs. The average was finally fixed at 10 and 15 lacs. 
With the exception of the year 1860 the circulation was 
always under 20 lacs, though in that year it rose to 24 j 
lacs, the surplus being principally held by the Treasury 
and the other Banks at Madras. The arrangement with 
Government had an extraordinary effect upon the shares 
of the Bank. In 1861 they were quoted at fourteen per 
cent premium. In October and November 1862 they were 
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saleable at eighty-five premium, and even reached 100. 
At fourteen they were too cheap. At the latter figures 
they are at their full value. The Bank does but a small 
agency business comparatively. The agency houses mo- 
nopolize it. The quantity of paper which the Bank have 
got enfaced for payment of interest in England has always 
been very trifling. 

In April 1862, the privilege of issuing bank-notes 
was withdrawn from the Bank, Government currency 
notes being substituted. In November 1862, the circu- 
lation of the Government issue had reached 35 lacs, which 
is just double the Bank’s issues of its own notes. 

In June 1851 these amounted to ... Bs. 11,06,395 

In June 1861 ^ ditto ... „ 15,93,845 

In file issue of Post Bills there was a most remarkable 
difference between tPe years 1852 and 1862. In the for- 
mer yeai» the issuesarnounted to Ks. 2,158 

, In the latter year to „ 78,534 

The follcAving tabular statements will furnish all par- 
ticulars connected with the business of the Bank from 
its establishment. * 


STATEMENT. 


u 
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Statement showing the Dividends paid and the 


DIVIDEND PAID. 

RATES OF 






Government 




Rate. 





Half Year ending 

Year. 








Range. 

Mean. 

1843 

December 

31 

SJp.c. 

1843 

5 p.c. 

5 p.c. 

1844 

J une 

30 





December 

31 


1844 

4 „ 

4 » 

184^ 

June 

30 

H « 


4 @ 6 „ 



December 

31 


1845 

5 » 

184G 

June 

30 






December 

31 

6 „ 

1846 

«@ 7 „ 

6 „ 

1847 

June 

30 

6 „ 




December 

31 

5 „ 

1847 

3 & 10 „ 

6^ „ 

1848 

June 

30 

5 „ 





December 

31 

5 „ 

1848 

3& 5 „ 

4 „ 

1849 

June 

30 

6 1, 





December 

31 

« 

^1849 

5 )) 

5 j> 

1850 

June 

30 

7 •>, 


5& 9 „ 



December 

31 

7 „ 

1850 

7 „ 

1851 

June 

30 

10 





December 

31 

10 „ 

1^51 

5 & 12 „ 

H „ 

1852 

June 

30 

10 „ 





December 

31 

5 ,1 

1852 

3&M2 „ 

1853 

June 

30 

4 „ 





December 

31 

4^ « 

1853 

3 

3 )» 

1854 

June 

30 

5 „ 

* 




December 

31 

5 „ 

1854 

3& 5 „ 

4 „ 

1855 

June 

30 

8 » 





J^ccember 

31 


1855 

6 & 10 „ 

8 

1856 

June 

30 

p2 „ 



7^ „ 


December 

31 

5 „ 

1856 

3 & 12 „ 

1857 

June 

30 

5 „ 





December 

31 

» 

1857 

4& 7 „ 

1858 

June 

30 

7 „ 



H „ 


December 

31 

0 « 

1858 

4& 7 „ 

1859 

June 

30 

10 „ 





December 

31 

H 

1859 

3 & 10 „ 

18G0 

June 

30 

9^ „ 





December 

31 

5 „ 

1860 

5& 9 „ 

7 }f 

1861 

June 

30 

8 „ 





December 

31 

5 

1861 

4 & 10 „ 

7 „ 

1862 

June 

30 

9J „ 





N, jB.— T he present value 
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Rate% of Interest charged hg the Bank of Madras, 


INTEREST CHARGED. 


Private Bills. 

Loans. 

Cash Credits. 

5^ 

® “ 1 
irl 
rij 









o 

a. S. 

Range. 

Mean. 

Range. 

Mean 


Range. 

Mean. 


ml 

“Si 

6 p.c. 

6 p.c. 

5^ p.c. 

5} p.c. 

G 

p.c. 

6 p.c. 

5-G2 

5-95 

6 

6 „ 

5 

5 

77 

5 

& 


5-OG 

.5-G 

7 & 8J „ 

7| „ 

51 @ 7 „ 

H 

77 

G 

& 7^., 

Cl „ 

6-44 

G-33 

7i&ll „ 

n „ 

& 9 „ 

71 

77 

7 

& 9i„ 

H 77 

7-81 

7-44 

8i&12 „ 

m » 

6 & 10^„ 

H 

77 

7 

& 11 „ 

9 „ 

8‘5 

8*94 

6 & 

71 „ 

5 & 6 „ 

• 

H 

77 

6 

& 7 „ 

^ 77 

5*81 

5*87 

7 & 8/„ 

7} 

6 

6 

77 

7 

77 

7 „ 

G'44 

6*53 

7 

n „ 

6 &.10 „ 

• 

8 

77 

7 

&11 77 

9 „ 

8-31 

7*45 

8 &12 ,/ 

10 „ 

7 &J2 


77 

8 

&12 „ 

10 „ 

9*5 

9*38 

6 &12 „ 

9. „ 

5 & 12 „ 

H 

77 

6 

& 12 „ 

9 „ 

8'5 

8*2 

6 & 7 „ 

77 

5 „ 

5 

77 

G 

77 

6 „ 

5-12 

5*7fi 

5 & 8 „ 

6^ ,7 

3^ & 6 „ 


77 

6 

& 7 „ 

„ 

.5*44 

5*54 

8 &12 „ 

10 „ 

6 & 10 „ 

8 

77 

8 

& 11 77 

9i „ 

8-87 

9*03 

7 & 12 „ 

n „ 

5 & 12 „ 

H 

i 

77 

6 

& 13 „ 

n 7. 

8-75' 

i903 

8 &11 „ 

n 7, 

6 & 10 „ 

8 

77 

7 

& 11 7, 

9 „ 

8- 

7*79 

8 & n „ 

77 

5 & 10 „ 

7^ 

77 

>6 

& 11 ,7 

^ 77 

7-75 

6*91 

8 &13 „ 

10^ „ 

5 & 11 „ 

8 

77 

G 

& 12 „ 

9 „ 

8*50 

8*49 

7 & 12 „ 

9^ 77 

5 & 10 „ 

7^ 

77 


&11 77 

8^ n 

8-12 

7*85 

7 &13 „ 

10 „ 

5 & 11 „ 

8 

77 

f 

&11 77 

8 „ 

j825 

8*14 


of shares is Rs. 1,995. 


average 
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Comparative Statement showing Maximum^ Minimum, 

INVESTMENTS. 


Average taken out 

Date. Maximum. Minimum. monthly. 


1843 

24-19-199 



16-89-.5.55 


20-91-.197 



1844 

35-09-405 



17-17-i)03 


26-71-932 



1845 

34 61-889 



29-71-211 


32-72-089 


.. 

1846 

87-89-417 



23-83-496 


32-60 315 



1847 

38-29 730 



21-67 042 


30-95 020 



1848 

33-5.V117 

1 

‘2 

26-48-770 

6 7 

31 62-788 



1849 

S.'.-.'ig-GGO 

6 

4 

25-84-691 


31-28 443 



1850 

38-90-116 

2 

5 

29-70-107 

7 7 

33,56-446 



1851 

43-27-965 

7 

10 

31-09 IW 

|i 

8 2 

36-93 983 



1852 

42-69 195 

8 

5 

23-73-773 

6 2 

32-11 /ll 



18.53 

32-46-470 

12 

2 

22-;i5-668i 

511 

26-85-383 



1854 

36-45 739 

12 

8 

26-79-884 

14 5 

32-27-582 



1865 

45-63-761 

1 

1 

36-4f*104 

loll 

40-19 666 



1856 

44-40 851 

15 

6 

24-42-971 

'3 7 

34-19 323 


[ 

1857 

36-86-544 

12 

2 

24-51-.'’)26 

15 7 

* 31-02-378 



1858 

48 60 G45 

14 

8 

25-54-220 

14 2 

38-44 742 



1859 

49-84-797 

7 

7 

37-25-69if 

10 7 

44-46-8G4 



1860 

52-85-513 



30-00 617 


39-55-416 



1861 

47-08 604 



29-70-016 


37-19-756 




Government 

Amount hold on 31 December 1848, 4-86*619 0 2 

„ 31 „ 1849, 6-86‘631 2 3 

„ 31 „ 1850, 4-86 619 0 2 


31 


1854, 5-00-000 0 0 
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and Average of Investments and Lodgments. 
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Comparative Statement showing Maximum^ Minimum^ 


SPECIE. 


Date. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average taken out 
lUuullily 





















1818 

31*60'679 

1 


15-66-168 


9 

19-35 01:1 


' 

1849 

21 •86-526 

3 


13-24-746 

1 

7 

16-6:{-967 



1850 

19 06-991 

6 

3 

7-05-4.34 

6 

8 

12-13-054 



1851 

20-63-242 


3 

6*52 -.562 

9 

6 

13-78 566 



1852 

35-13-156 

10 

2 

8-10 787 

2 

1 

21-70-i24 



1853 

37-43 695 

8 

9 

19;75-1->J 

10 

1 

28-87-389 



1854 

43-03 801 


4 

25-79-361 

14 

11 

34-87 7-20 

..1 


1855 

27-08-178 

1 


ll-{^4-383 

6 


17-73 883 

1 

’*1 


1856 

46-43-695 

1 

15 

2 

12*76-681 

'll 

5 

28-65 647 

..1 


1857 

45-10 252 

5 

1 

24-68*598 

3 

7 

‘ 32-1 5-86-2 



1858 

43-04-783 

8 

9 

17-23-066 

13 


29-41-868 

..! 

* *1 

1859 

30-00-570 


8 

12 97 989 


2 

23 93-8.56 

.j 

■■! 

18G0 

42-41-192 



13-69 321 



31 43 967 

.. 

J 

1861 

40-79-203 , 



13-51*967 



29-77-118 

•• 






Oovernmeiit 

2kmount held on 

31 December 

1848, 

4-86-619 0 -2 


31 

1849, 

C-86-631 2 1 

.. 

31 

1850, 

4-86-619 0 2 


31 „ 

1854, 

s-oo-ooo 0 0 
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and Average of Investments and Lodgments. — (Continued.) 


CIRCULATION. 


AOC.KDJ ATK IIUSIN KSS. 


Mum mum. 

Minimum. 

AveniK'o 
taken out 
inoathly. 

Receipts. 

Paytneuts. 












































































Ki 12 i>on 



13 31-8.50 



14-80-610 



411-49-5.50 

1( 

11 

1-27-58 748 

8 

5 

If) I'J 02.-) 



10-80 00.5 



13 24 306 



401.58 -iOO 


11 

4 54 5.58 

15 

H 

17 :i0 185 



10-35 'J70 



12-85 512 



510-42 912 


1 

,5.5'*- 18 458 

3 

(> 

Ui fi.VlHO 



10-20 735 



<41-99 611 



675-70 812 

11 

6 

669 97-711 

1 

!* 

17 21. 700 



11-20-125 



13-09- 145 



068-25-831 


10 

6.50-27 306 


8 

I'J- 11 1100 



11-87 020 



li74-C» 


735-36 139 

II 

9 

7-13 21-728 

13 

2 

18 mo 



13 50 655 



15-70 886 



875-46-130 

1 '* 


891-78-201 1 

13 

10 

l8-l'J'J0-> 



10 19 900 


’* 

13 ;it>-056 



7.54-22 317 j 



761 86 368 j 

1.5 

H 

22 V2 840 



12-72 035 

• 



10-00 000 



799 81 803 1 

lo' 

1 

4 

782 60 176 

1 


9 

21 0> 410 



14-14 315 



17-16.505 



8.58 89 551 | 

13 

3 

8.53-39 319 

It 

9 

20 51 530 



12 02 490 



10-10.521 



991-21 845 

15 


1000 31 784 



20 90 470 



13-21 123 



19-17 249 



12 18 98-'j76 

13 

10 

121-731 604 

13 

3 

30 1 1 275 



17-43 050 1 



24.37-740 



11-14 77-779 



in 01.0 146 



28 IS 610 



14-81 770 1 



19 81 841 

:-i 

'*62 17 1.59 

9 

5 

908 91-201 

1. 

7 


Securities. 


Amount held on 81 Dca-mher 
1. 31 „ 

M 31 


81 


isw, r , 00 000 0 0 

1850, 7 00 000 0 0 

I860, 4-87 200 0 0 

1801, 1 •080.^8 13 0 
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1843 


1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 


Year. 



Dividend. 

Average Kvtks. 

December 

31 

... 

p. c. 

«-02°/o 

From 1 844 to 1 854, 

average 

6| » 

7-20''/„ 

June 

30 


8. » 


December 

31 


m » 

o - os % 

June 

30 


12 „ 


December 

31 


5 „ 

9-05°/o 

June 

30 


5* „ 

1 

December ' 

31 


■ H .. 

* 

7 - 19 % 

June 

30 


• 7 ^ » 


December 

31 


6 „ 

7-75% 

June 

30 


lo „ 


December 

31 


H » 

8-50% 

June 

30 




December 

31 


5 „ 

8' 12% 

June 

30 


8 » 


December 

31 


5 

8-25% 

June 

30 


9^ » 
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The following are the present Directors and Staff of 
the Bank : — 


H. A. Mangles, Esq., Accountant* General^ 
Colonel C. A. Orb, Mint Master^ 
Honorable C. Felly, Board of Hevenue^ 
Honorable R. 0. Campbell, 

John Vans Agnew, 


ex-officto 

Govt. 

Dirs. 


A. T. Brown, 

A. J. Btard, 

H. Folquett, 

F. Agnew, 

John McIver 
T. E. Franck 

W. T. G. Irvine 
A. Mackintosh 
John Fletcher 

Wm. Fitzgerald 


Elected by the Pro- 
I prietors. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
Deputy ditto ditto and 
Chief Accountant. 
Deputy Accountant. 
Assistant ditto. 

Chief of Bond Depart* 
ment. 

Chief of Correspondence 
ditto. 


^agencies. 

COCHIN BRANCH. 

• 

I. C. WiNCONsiN ... Agent. 

London Correspondents... Bank of England. 

Calcutta ditto ... Bank of Bengal. 

Bombay ditto ... Bank of Bombay. 


THE BANK OF BOMBAY. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of 
Banking in India^ which cannot fail to excite attention^ 
that although a public Bank was established in Calcutta 
in 1770, no attempt, that we are aware of, was made to 

w 
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establish a similar institution in Bombay until more than 
sixty years afterwards. 

The Banking of Bombay appears to have been from 
time immemorial in the hands of a very limited number of 
large capitalists, and to break through the monopoly these 
virtually possessed, the effects of which were sensibly felt, 
but against which it was difficult to contend, about the 
close of the year 1836 a proposition was brought forward 
for establishing a Chartered Bank at Bombay, which was 
to be based on the most liberal principles. For this pur- 
pose, after much deliberation, a public meeting of the com- 
munity was convened, at which it was resolved, that the 
rapid extension of the Commerce of Bombay, and the great 
increase of the capital within the Island, ready for profit- 
able investment, rendered that period particularly fitted 
for the establishment of a Chartered Bank. The Want of 
such an institution had been long felt by the Commercial 
Community, and the Government, by withdrawing the 
privilege of making deposits and t^'ansfers at the Treasury, 
increased it to a considerable degree. 

As the question of establishing a Bank was then 
interesting, chiefly in its commercial bearings, personal 
application was made in the first instance to every 
respectable firm in the place to ascertain their senti- 
ments on the projected institution. Amongst the first 
applied to were the three oldest Mercantile Houses, 
which, under the old system, had enjoyed almost the 
whole business appertaining legitimately to a public 
Banking institution, and whose hostility proved after- 
wards but too successful in protracting every succeed- 
ing step. Solicited upon public grounds to co-operate 
in the proposed measure, and appearing for a while 
inclined to that course, it was soon found that they had 
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secretly addressed Government, praying for an issue of 
treasury notes payable on demand, and stating that, ‘‘ if 
the accommodation now solicited is granted, nothing 
furtlier is wanted to put the monetary system of 
Bombay upon a good and convenient footing: nor do 
the subscribers conceive that any advantage can flow 
from the establishment of a Bank, while numerous 
evils would undoubtedly arise from the issue of paper 
notes.” 

The concession of such a prayer would have not only 
impeded the new proposal, but have in all probability 
prevented its revival at any future period. Government, 
to its honor be it spoken, rejected the insidious sugges- 
tion, and the indignant re-action of the public mind from 
that moment imparted to the new enterprize an almost 
irresistible impulse. Civil and Military Officers vied with 
one another, and with the Mercantile Community, in 
api)roving and supporting the scheme. A meeting was 
• held, a Committee* nominated, a Prospectus adopted, a 
Charter was applied for from the Local Government, and 
instantly granted ; an Agent was at great cost despatched 
to London to communicate with the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control, and to procure their sanction 
to the Charter already granted by the Bombay Govern- 
ment. The Government also addressed the Court in 
lavor of the infant establishment, stating not only its 
unqualified approval of the objects set forth, but substan- 
tially manifesting its interest by taking for itself, 
subject to the approval of the higher authorities, 300 
shares. 

To this address the Court of Directors replied, that 
they did not object to the establishment of a Bank at 
Bombay, upon the same principles in every respect as 
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those which were recently sanctioned for the re-incorpora- 
tion of the Bank of Bengal, and they directed the Govern- 
ment of India to prepare a similar Act for incorporating a 
Bank at Bombay, the only points of difference being those 
which related to the amount of capital, and the propor- 
tion to be subscribed by Government, They approved 
of 50 lacs as the amount of the capital of the Bank of 
Bombay, three lacs of which were to be subscribed by 
the Government, and it was required, as at Calcutta, that 
three of the nine Directors should be Officers of Govern- 
ment. On the draft being adopted by the Proprie- 
tors in all its provisions, and the capital paid up, the 
Government of India were empowered, without further 
reference to the Court, to pass the requisite Act of 
Incorporation. , 

Notwithstanding, however, this support of the Local 
Government, and the sanction of the Court of Directors, 
such was the influence of tlv>se who were* opposed 
to the Bank, that from various ' delays and references 
the Charter of the Bank of Bombay, Act lifl. of 1840, 
was not passed until February 1840, and the Bank 
was enabled to commence business on the 15 th April 
in the same year, nearly four years after it was first 
projected. 

Although it was originally intended that the capital 
of the Bank should be only thirty lacs of rupees, yet 
such was the demand for shares, that the Provisional 
Committee was obliged to increase the amount to Eupees 
52,25,000, so as to meet the wishes of the numerous 
applicants. This amount was divided into 5,225 shares 
of one thousand rupees each ; and the following analysis 
of the shareholders in 1840 shows the proportion 
of capital subscribed by the different classes of the 
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community, and the number of shareholders of each 
denomination : — 

1840. 


173 Europeans resident in India 3,261 Shares. 

12 Native Christians 

49 

» 

3 Mahomedans 

55 

if 

109 Parsees 

1,233 

a 

35 Hindoos 

327 

if 

The Bombay Government... 

300 

if 

332 Shareholders. 

5,225 

Shares. 

1848. 

91 Europeans, resident in India.., 

. 1,473 Shares. 

95 Ditto, non-resident 

2,365 

ff 

13 •Native Christians 

62 

ff 

1 Mahomedan 

. 18 

» 

88 Parsees 

877 

ff 

25 Hindoos.....^.. 

130 

ff 

Thc^Bombay Government ... 

300 

ff 


313 Shareholders. 5,225 Shares. 


The present number of shareholders is 342. 

From the above comparative statement, it appears that 
the European shareholders, chiefly Officers in the Civil 
and Military Services, have increased from 173 holding 
capital stock for Kupees 32,61,000, in 1840, to 186 hold- 
ing capital for Rupees 38,38,000, in 1848, and that a 
corresponding decrease has taken place in the number 
and amount of capital of the native shareholders. In 
1860 there were 159, with Rupees 19,64,000 of capital, 
and in 1848, only 127, with Rupees 13,87,000 of capital. 

It also appears that about one-half of the Europeans 
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who first subscribed for shares have, in the usual changes 
to which Indian society is liable, retired, and are 
now settled in England ; and it is very probable that 
in the course of a few years the largest proportion 
of the capital will be held by parties resident in 
England. 

The Bank is governed by a Board of Directors consist- 
ing of nine members, who receive no remuneration for 
their services. Three are appointed by the Government, 
and are generally the Chief Secretary to Government, 
the Accountant General, and the fi(ecretary to Govern- 
ment in the Financial Department. The other six are 
elected by the proprietors, and the qualification is that 
each should be possessed of 12 shares in his own name. 
Two go out by rotation annually of. the second Monday 
in December, and are not re-eligible, 

The Directors at their fir^t ineeting in every year 
choose from among themselvesra President, who has the 
casting vote in all cases of an e’qual division of votes at.. 
meetings either of Directors or Proprietors. • 

The following is a list of th,e present Directors appointed 
hy Government : — 

S. D. Birch, Esq., President, 

R. W. Lodwick, Esq. ) J. B. Feile, Esq. 


Elected hy the Proprietors, 


John Baumbach, Esq. 
HoiChle M. H. Scott, Esq. 
George Poggo, Esq. 
Robert Hannat, Esq. 


Honshu Rustomjee J. Jejee* 
BHOT, Esq. 

CowASJEE Jehanjier, Esq. 


The Directors have the power of appointing all Officers 
to the Bank and of fixing their salaries, provided that 
the whole expense of the establishment is not to exceed 
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sixty thousand rupees in any one year, without authority 
from a general meeting of the proprietors. 

The undermentioned are the present Officers, and they 
all give security for the faithful discharge of their duties — 


OFFICERS OF THE BANK. 


James Blair 
John II. Rtland 
I). Robertson 


S. W. Read 
W. Fraser 
W. S. Johnston 
William Bullock 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
... Deputy Secretary. 

... Chief Accountant and 
Inspector of Branches. 
... Accountant. 

... Be^istrar of Securities. 
... Assistant. 

... DiUo. 


CUrre Urattcl^rs 
Established in 1862 . 

• * AHMEDABAD. 

William Wilson ... Agent. 

G. J. IItnes * ... Accountant. 

• 4POONA. 

William F. IIurfrER ... Agent. 

A. S. I^ARRisoN ... Accountant. 

SURAT. 

William Watson* ... Agent. 

R. H. Wilson ... Accountant. 

Inspector op Branches ... 


Under the provisions of the Charter, the Bank is 
prohibited from engaging in any kind of business, except 
the kind specified, viz . - 
» 1* — The discounting of Negotiable Securities. 

2. — The keeping of Cash Accounts. 

3. — Buying and selling Bills of Exchange payable 
in India. 

— The lending of money on short loans. 
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5. — The buying and s6!ling of bullion. 

6. — The receiving of deposits. 

7. — The issuing and circulating of Bank Post Bills. 

8. — The selling of property or securities deposited 
in the Bank as security for loans and not redeemed. 

The Bank is obliged at all times to keep cash in its 
Treasury equal to at least one-fourth of all claims out- 
standing against it, and payable on demand. It is 
prohibited from lending more than 7^ lacs of Rupees to 
Government, or more than 3 lacs to any one party, 
except upon deposit of security. 

The note circulation of the Bank has now been with- 
drawn, and the Government currency notes substituted 
in the same way as with the Banks of Bengal and Madras. 
The circulation was limited to two crores of rupees, but 
the highest point it ever reached was Rupees 1,28,12,000. 
The amount of Post Bills the. Bank issues is not laro*e, 

O ' 

the average scarcely exceeding Rupees 32,000 ^n a year. 

Extensive forgeries of the bank's ^otes were detected 
in the years 1848 and 1851, whereby at leapt four-fifths ’ 
of the entire circulation was temporarily reduced. It 
speedily recovered however, and continued to increase 
until February 1862, when it was withdrawn by 
Government. 

The subjoined statement, showing the rates of 
discount and interest, and the dividends paid, will be 
found useful. 


STATEMENT. 
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Rates of Discount and interest from 1840. 



Date. 


On Government Bills. 

On Private Bills. 

On Fixed Loans. 

Cash Credits. 

Advances on Goods. 

1840 

April 

15 

5 p.c. 

n 

6 


n 



15 

4 „ 

6 

5 


1841 

February 

15 

6 1, 

7 

6 


8 


tlune 

10 

5 „ 

6 

5 

5^ 

7 


December 

23 

5 „ 

6 

6 


8 

1842 

.January 

11 

6 1, 

7 

6 

6J 

61 

8 

» 

11 

20 

6 1, 

8 

6 

8 


11 

27 

7 1, 

9 

7 

7 

9 

„ 

July 

2 

6 „ 

7 

6 

6^ 

8 


11 

28 , ... 

5 ,1 

7 

5 


8 


September 

15 

5 11 

7 

5 

6* 

8 


November 

24 

6 „ 

n 

6 


H 

„ 

December 

22 • ...» 

6 „ 

8 


7 

8 

1843 

June 

8 

5 ,1 

7 

4 

6 

7 


July 

20 .t 

5 ,1 

H 


6 

7 


August 

24, .... 

5 „ 

6 

5 

H 

6 

1844 

April 

18 

5 „ 

7 

6 


7 


August 

1 

4 „ 

6 

5 


6 

1845 

February 

27 

4 1, 

7 

6 

6^ 

7 


March 

20 

4 1, 

8 


7 

8 


April 

3 • ... 

5 ’ll 

9 

7 

7i 

9 


July 

17 

4 1, 

7 

6 

6^ 

7 


September 

18 

4 „ 

6 

5 


6 

» 

November 

27 

^ 11 

8 

7 

7i 

8 

)» 

December 

4 

5 „ 

9 

7 

7? 

9 

)) 

11 

11 

^ 1, 

9 

8 

H 

9 

11 

11 

20 

b 11 

10 

9 


10 

1846 

March 

6 

6 11 

12 

9 

4 

12 

11 

April 

2 

7 „ 

12 

9 

9i 

12 


June 

4 

6 11 

10 

8 


10 

11 

July 

30 

6 1, 

9 

8 

8i 

9 

11 

September 

30 

5 „ 

8 

7 

7i 

8 

11 

October 

8 

4 11 

7 

5 

6 

7 

1847 


15 

5 11 

9 

7 

8 

9 

January 

7 

4 11 

8 

6 

7 

8 

11 

11 

28 

5 11 

9 

7 

8 

9 

11 

February 

25 

6 ,1 

10 

8 

9 

10 

” 

March 

16 

6 „ 

11 

9 

1 

10 

11 


X 
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Rates of Discount and Interest from 1840. — (Continued.) 


Dats. 

On Government Bills. 

On Private Bills. 

On Fixed Loans. 

Cash Credits. 

Advances on Goods. | 

1847 

Jnly 

22 

6 p.c. 

10 

8 

9 

10 

« 

Anj^ruat 

19 

5 „ 

8 

6 

7 

8 

n 

Dc'ccMnber 

16 

6 „ 

9 

7 

8 

9 

1848 

January 

27 

7 „ 

10 

8 

9 

10 

» 

February 

10 

8 11 

12 

10 

11 

12 


March 

23 

8 11 

11 

9 

10 

11 

« 

April 

6 

7 „ 

10 

8 

9 

10 

V 

May 

11 

6 11 

9 

7 

8 

9 

11 

June 

8 

3 11 

7 

5 

6 

7 

11 

November 

23 

6 11 

8- 

6 

7 

8 

1849 

.ranuary 

1 

3 ,1 

8 

6 

7 

8 

» 

February 

22 

3 » 

1 

6 

7 

8 

11 

April 

26 

4 ii” 

6 

5 

6 

6 

11 

November 

8 

4 „ 

6 

4 

5 

6 

11 

December 

20 

3 t, 

7 

5 

6 

7 

1850 

January 

4 

3 » 

‘ 8 . 

6 

7 

8 

11 


10 

6 „ 

9 

7 

8 

9 

11 

February 

21 

7 1, 

10 

8 

’ 9 

10 

11 

March 

14 

7 ,1 

9 

8 

9 

10 

„ 


28 

6 „ 

9 

7 

8 

9 

11 

May 

2 

3 „ 

r 

5 

6 

7 

1? 

July 

2 

4 „ 

7 

5 

6 

7 

11 

November 

7 

3 „ 

8 

6 

7 

8 

11 

December 

5 

6 „ 

9 

7 

8 

9 

1851 

i January 

9 

7 „ 

10 

8 

9 

10 

11 

May 

29 

8 11 1 

9 

7 

8 

9 

11 

July 

3 

3 „ 

8 

6 

7 

8 

11 

„ 

31 

4 „ 

7 

5 

6 

7 

1852 

January 

8 

4 „ 

6 

4 

5 

6 

11 

April 

22 

4 „ 

7 

5 

6 

7 

11 

June 

3 

3 „ 

6 

4 

5 

6 

11 

August 

26 

3 1, 

5 

3 

4 

5 

11 

November 

11 

3 „ 

6 

4 

5 

6 

1853 

July 

1 

4 11 

7 

5 

6 

7 

n 

Aup:u8t 

25 

3 „ 

6 

4 

5 

6 

1854 

March 

2 

4 „ 

7 

5 

6 

7 

11 

•April 

13 

5 „ 

8 

6 

7 

8 

11 

11 

27 

6 „ 

9 

7 

8 

9 
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Raks of Discount and Interest from 1840 . — (Continued.) 
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Rates of Discount and Interest from 1840. — (Continued.) 
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Date. 


V 

a 

i 

> 

o 

n 

a> 

"S 

(«• 

•G 

es 

O 

.4; 

'S 

.4 

'B 

S 

o 

a 

o 

V 

0 

1 




O 







a 

C! 

fl 

03 

ns 




C 

o 

o 

O 


1857 

November 

12 

9 p.c. 

12 

10 

11 

12 

1858 

.January 

28 

« tt 

11 

9 

10 

11 


February 

4 

7 „ 

10 

8 

9 

10 



18 

6 ,t 

9 

7 

8 

9 


March 

15 

7 tt 

10 

8 

9 

10 


It 

April 

18 

15 

8 tt 

0 1, 

11 

12 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 


May 

13 

8 t, 

11 

9 

10 

11 



20 

V 1, 

10 

8 

9 

10 



27 

6 „ 

9 

7 

8 

9 


June 

3 

5 tt 

8 

6 

7 

8 

5» 

M 

It 

November 

17 

11 

25 

4 

5 ,t 

5 „ 

7 

8 

9 

5 

6 

7 

6 

7 

9 

7 

8 

9 

11 

It 

December 

11 

9) 

7 

16 

30 

6 ,t 

7 „ 

8 „ 

' 10 
’ll 

12 

8 

9 

10 

9 

10 

11 

10 

11 

12 

1859 

January 

28 

8 „ 

12 

11 

12 

12 


March 

24 

8 „ 

12 

10 

11 

12 


April 

7 

7 ,t 

11 

9 

10 

11 

1’ 

May 

19 

9 ,t 

V2 

10 

11 

12 


June 

8 

8 tt 

11 

9 

10 

11 



16 

6 „ 

9 

7 

8 

9 

1860 

It 

January 

22 

12 

5 „ 

6 „ 

7 

8 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

11 

’’ 

ti 

February 

19 

4 

7 „ 

8 „ 

9 

10 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 



10 

10 „ 

12 

10 

11 

12 

»i 

9f 

99 

16 

23 

9 tt 

8 t, 

11 

10 

9 

8 

10 

9 

11 

10 


March 

15 

7 „ 

9 

7 

8 

9 

It 

It 

tt 

April 

22 

19 

6 tt 

5 tt 

8 

7 

6 

5 

7 

6 

8 

7 

1) 

May 

31 

3 t, 

5 

3 

4 

5 


November 

15 

5 „ 

7 

5 

6 

7 

II 


29 

6 ,t 

8 

6 

7 

8 


December 

6 

7 t, 

9 

7 

8 

9 

It 

” 

27 

9 „ 

i 

11 

9 

1 " 

11 
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Rntea of Discount and Interest from 1840. — (Continued.) 


Date. 

On Government Bills. 

On Private Bills. 

On Fixed Loans. 

Cash Credits. 

Advance on Goods. 

iHdi 

January 

10 


10 p.c. 

12 

10 

11 

12 


April 

17 


11 ,t 

13 

11 

12 

13 



20 


» ,t 

11 

9 

10 

11 


May 

2 


7 „ 

1) 

7 

8 

9 



9 


b tt 

8 

6 

7 

8 


June 

6 


5 ,t 

7 

5 

(> 

7 



13 


4 „ 

6 

4 

5 

() 


July 

18 


3 tt 

5 

3 

4 

5 


October 

3 


5 „ 

7 

5 

6 

7 


• It 

24 


6 „ 

8 

() 

7 

8 


November 

7 


3 t, 

10 

8 

9 

10 


April 

3 

^ • 

• ^ tt 

8 

6 

7 

8 

M 

May 

8 


4 .. 

6 

4 

5 

() 


«t 

29 


4 „ 

5 

4 

5 

() 


June 

4 

••• 

3 „ 

4 

3 

4 

5 


September 

4* 


4 „ 

5 

4 

.5 

ft 


9 

18 


5 „ 

6 

.5 

6 

7 


October 

3 


tt 

7 

6 

7 

8 

11 

It 

9 

• 

8 „ 

9 

8 

9 

10 


DIVIDENDS. 
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Dividends paid since 1840. 


1841 

June 

30 


5 p.c. 

1852 

June 

30 


5ip.c. 


December 

31 


5 


n 

December 

31 


5i 

D 

1842 

June 

30 


7 

jt 

1853 

June 

30 


6 



December 

31 


7 

>1 

» 


□ 


61 

11 

1843 

"June 

30 


7 

>» 

1854 

June 

30 


6 

tt 


December 

31 


7 

n 

« 


m 


n 

It 

1844 

June 

30 


7 

»» 

1855 

June 

30 


9 

tt 


December 

31 


7 


It 

December 

31 


9 

11 

1845 

June 

30 


7 


1856 

June 

30 


10 

tt 


December 

31 


7 


It 

December 

31 


8 

tt 

1846 

June 

30 


7 

»» 

.857 

June 

30 


7 

tt 


December 

31 


7 


t» 


□ 


9 

tt 

1847 

June 

30 


8 


185.4 

June 

30 


9 

tt 

»» 

December 

31 


8 

n 

ft 

December 



9 

tt 

1848 

June 

30 


8 

» 

1859 

June 

30 

... 1 

9 

tt 


December 

31 


7 


tt 

liecembcr 

31 


11 

It 

1849 

June 

30 


6 



June 

30 


11 

tt 

n 

December 

31 


6 


tt 

December 

31 


10 

tt 

1850 

June 

30 


6 


1861 

June 

30 


10 

tt 


December 

31 


6 


tt 

December 

31 


10 

tt 

1851 

June 

30 


n 


1862 

June 

30 


9 

tt 


December 

31 



” 








Previous to the establishment of the Hank, all payments 
were made in coin, and a note circulation was almost 
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unknown at this Presidency. But the advantage of 
bank-notes as a medium of exchange is noAV so apparent, 
and so fully appreciated by all classes of the community, 
that the proportion used may be estimated at about 
eighty-five per cent. All the European Alcrchants, and 
a great majority of the natives keep accounts with the 
Bank, and settle their transactions by cheques. 

An account of the profits is taken half-yearly, on the 
Ist day of January and Ist July, and a dividend thereof 
declared as soon after as conveniently may be, generally 
about the 15th of the month. The following is a sum- 
mary of the profits realized from the commencement, 
and the amount of dividends paid in each year ; also the 
fluctuations in the value of the shares. 

The pirectors have* the power of setting apart out of 
the profits a sum not exceeding Rupees 2,61,250, or five 
per cent upon the pafd-uj* capital of the Bank, as a 
Reserve FUnd against contingencies. 


Summary of the Profit and Loss Accounts. 


bate. 

Net Profits. 

DlVIDt-NOS 

Ame»fnt. | 

Resereed Fund. 

Fretnnnn on 
Shares. 

1x40 

Ks. 81,518 

Rs. 51, .5.59* 


Ks. .32,0X9 


per ceut. 

1X11 

„ 25.8,778 

„ 261,250 

5 

„ 2..,iih 

22 


1X12 

„ 360,695 

„ ;}fi.'),7.50 

7 

„ 20,;{62 

‘2;i 

40 

» 

1X4;} 

„ .3i;i,512 

„ 3r..5,750 

7 

„ 16,125 


1X41 

„ 392,711 

365,750 

7 

„ 4;}, 0X7 

52 

48 

Tl 

IXl.') 

„ 38.5,516 

„ 865,750 

7 

„ 62,X5.3 


1X16 

„ 416,117 


7 

„ 11.3, 221 
„ 56,4.31t 

40 

It 

1817 

„ 411,210 

„ 41.8,000 

8 

80 

II 

1848 

„ 220,341 ) 
half year) 

„ 209,000 ) 
half year ) 

8 

„ 67,77.3 

85 

11 


* T[»e preliminary expenses of formin;,- the Bank were paid out of the prolita 
oi the first year. 

t The decrease in the Reserved Fund is in consequence of a dcprecinlion to 
the extent of fifty thousand rupees in the value of (lovernment Securities 
sold, and a loss of Rupees 10,000 sustained by forgeries on Capuiii Thornhill, 
Joint Remount Agent’s account. 
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From the analysis of the shareholders, it appears that 
nearly four-fifths of the capital belongs to Europeans, and 
these chiefly Officers in the Civil and Military Services, 
who invest their savings in Bank stock, as yielding a 
larger return than the Government Loans, and this may 
in some measure account for the fact that the value of the 
shares is not influenced to any great extent by a pressure 
on the money market. Their value appears to be regu- 
lated more by the value of Government Securities ; thus 
we find that in 1843-44, after the 5 per cent Loan of 
1841-42 closed, and 4 per cent Paper was at par, Bank 
shares were at a premium of fifty-two per cent ; and in 
1846-47, when the 5 per cent Loan was re-opened, the 
shares fell to thirty-six per cent premium, although 
during the latter year the dividend was increased from 
seven to eight per cent. 

The following abstract of the A'ssets and Liabilities is 
made up from the publishejl accounts on, the 31st 
December in each year, from the commencement of the^ 
Bank : — • 


Liabilities. 

' Assets. 


Deposits 

Total inchnf- 

Government 

Loans, Cre- 


Date. 

and 

inq capital. 

Securities and 

dfts, and Bill 

Total. 


Circulation. 

P.s.52,25,000 

Cash. 

discounted. 

1 


1S40 

34,27,434 

86,52,434 

75,48,908 

11,03,526 

86,52,434 

1841 

34,50,167 

86,81,167 

43,48,497 

43,52,670 j 

86,81,167 

1842 

43,31,1.56 

95,56,156 

41,93,338 

53,62,768 

95,56,1.>6 

1843 

104,64,083 

156,89.083 

136,07,222 

20, 81, §61 

156,89,083 

1844 

74,9.5,110 

127,20,110 

94,24,121 

32,95,989 

127,20,110 

1845 

68,01,979 

120,26,979 

69,03,940 

51,23,039 

120,26,979 

1846 

66,24,608 

118,49,608 

83,43,448 

35,06.160 

118,49,608 

1847 

66,34.248 

118,59,248 

71,86,768 

46,72,480 

118,59,248 

1848 

( 63,29,654 
(aoth June 

115.54,654 
doth June 

1 73,44,524 

42,10,130 

115,54,654 
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THE UNION BANK. 

This Bank was first establislieil in 1829. Mr. Jolm 
Carr was Its -first Secretary. It principally owed its 
existence to the Proprietors of the Commercial and Cal- 
cutta Banks, who, in order to make room for it, by mutual 
consent, contracted their circulation. The main object 
of this establishment was to fill up the space in the 
money market, left vacant, as it were, by the restrictions 
imposed on the Bank of Bengal by its Charter. It was 
intended, at first, to call the institution the Commercial 
Bank, but there was a prejudice against the name, and 
it was over-ruled. It was finally settled that it should 
be called the Union Bank. It was the only one of 
which the capital was wholly furnished by individuals on 
the principle of a Joint-Stock Bank. It had no Charter. 
*lt was formed avowgdly^as a Commercial Bank, to be 
managed by commercial men. The Directors, from its 
opening, were chosep, As commercial men irom the 
' loading Commercial Houses in Calcutta, to afford pecu- 
niary facilities to commerce, which the regulations 
of the semi-Government Bank of Bengal did not per- 
mit.* By the deed of copartnership, clause 2nd, its 
circulation was restricted to one-foartk of the paid-up 
capital. Its notes, however, not being received into 
the Government Treasuries, the circulation was limited 
to about six lacs, and confined to Calcutta and its imme- 
diate vicinity. It commenced operations on the 17th 
August 1829, with a capital of Sicca Rupees 15,00,000 

* McCulloch, in his Commercial Directory, Article Calcutta, second edition, 
page 215, says : “ In 1843, the Union Bank is the only private Bank in Calcutta, 
Hie Bank of Hindostan, Commercial Bank, and the Calcutta Bank, having alj 
discontinued business. Its main object was to fill up the space in the money 
market, occasioned by the restrictions imi)Oacd on the Bank of Bengal by ilh 
t'ijarter.” 

Y 
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(equal to Company's Kupees 16,00,000), consisting of 600 
sliares, of Sicca Kupees 2,500 each, which were held by 
all classes of the community. The Bank had contemplat- 
ed an issue of one thousand shares, of Sicca Rupees 
2,500 each, but, up to 1835, no more than the 600 shares 
had been taken up. Note circulation on 31st December 
was Rupees 6,48,050. 

1830. — Bank-note circulation. Rupees 3,63,020. 

1831. — Note circulation. Rupees 3,15,860. 

1832. July 15.— The Bank declared a first dividend 
of six per cent. The previous profits of the Bank 
had been set off against the preliminary expenses of 
the institution. There was no alteration in the rate of 
dividend for three years. Note circulation, Sicca Rupees 
5,87,034. 

1833. — Note circulation. Sicca Rupees 3,69,77l! 

1834. — Note circulation. Sicca Rupees 4,88,088. 

1835. July 15. — This second half year’s .dividend 
was at ten per cent. Note ciiculation, Sicca Rupees, 
5,26,145. 

1836. January 15. — The Bank divided ten per cent. 
This month, consequent on the change in the cur- 
rency, it was deemed advisable to raise a further sum 
of Rupees 20,000, in order to make the amount of 
shares an even sum, and this was done by calling for 
an additional subscription of Rupees 33-5-4, which made 
the amount of each share Rupees 2,700, and aug- 
mented the capital to Rupees 16,20,000. In May of 
this year, 600 supplementary shares were created, of 
Rupees 900 each, which made the total capital Rupees 
21,60,000. July 15. — The Bank declared a dividend 
of twelve per cent for the previous half year. Note 
circulation. Rupees 7,05,175-7-5. 
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1837, April. — The capital of the Bank was again further 
increased to Rupees 32,00,000 in shares of Rupees 
1,000 each. 

This month the Bank divided fourteen per cent for the 
previous half year. Note circulation, Rupees 5,01,2 1 8-3-2. 

1838, — This year the dividends fell to twelve per cent. 
In January, a further increase of Rupees 8,00,000 was 
made to the capital by the creation of 800 new shares of 
1,000 each, which made the capital 40,00,000. In ^lay, 
a further augmentation was effected by means of 4,000 
new shares of Rupees 1,000 each. This brought up the 
capital to Rupees 80,00,000. Note circulation. Rupees 
4,57,855-8-3. 

1839, January 15. — The dividend was eleven per cent, 
one per cent less than ^the previous half year. In J une, the 
capital* received a further increase of Rupees 20,()0,00(), 
by means of 2,000 neW shares of Rupees 1,000 eacli, which 
brought ♦up the capital Jto Rupees 100,00,000, equal to 
one million of pounds sterling. July 15. — The dividends 
reduced to eaght per cent. This great and sudden increase 
of the Bank’s capital occasioned considerable anxiety in 
the Bank parlour, as to the way in which it might be 
profitably invested, and the means by which good divi- 
dends would be insured to the subscribers. An Agency 
was established at Mirzapore this year. It commenced 
working on the 26th March, under the direction of Mr. 
George Stuart Dick. In September, Mr. George James 
Gordon, formerly of the firm of Mackintosh and Co., 
was appointed Secretary to the Bank. The close of this 
year witnessed the introduction of that pernicious system 
of advances upon indigo factories, other blocks, and the 
personal security of the borrower, which so deeply 
preyed upon the vitals of the Bank, and led to its failure 
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in 1847-48, under circumstances the most disgraceful ami 
dishonorable to all concerned. On the 3 1st December 
the paid-up capital amounted to Rupees 94,77,000, and the 
whole Rupees 100,00,000 was soon after paid up. This 
year the deed of partnership was altered to enable the 
Directors to issue Bank Post Bills for cash. Note 
circulation. Rupees^, 74,839-8-10. 

1840. — The dividends this year did not exceed seven 
per cent. This year the Bank commenced the business 
of buying and selling Bills of Exchange on London. J uly 
'25th. — The Agency at Mirzapore not being found to 
answer, was closed. In September of this year, full 
publicity was given to one of the most successful frauds 
ever perpetrated. The delinquent was Mr. A. H. Sim, 
for many years the Accountant to the Bank. 

The following is the report read at a special meeting 
of shareholders, held on the 14tJli of* August 1840. 

Towards the end of May 1839, it was discovered that 
the accounts of several constituents, of the Bank were ^ 
apparently overdrawn ; and upon Mr, Sim being ques- 
tioned on the subject, he admitted his responsibility 
for those irregularities, and immediately discounted some 
Bills, the proceeds of which, amounting to about Rupees 
64,000, were appropriated by him to the rectification of 
these accounts. It was almost immediately afterwards 
made apparent that, though in some instances bond Jide 
accommodation had been given by Mr. Sim on his own 
responsibility, assets had, in the majority of cases, come 
to his hands, which he had, for a time, appropriated to his 
own use, instead of bringing the amount to the account 
of the respective parties in the books of the Bank. 

Mr. Sim being from severe illness unable to attend 
office, the native writer of the ledger was now strongly 
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pressed on the subject of the correctness of Mr. Sim s 
own account. For two days he was employed in 
bringing it up, when it exhibited a sum of only 12 or 
13,000 rupees due by him. The balance corresponded 
exactly with that exhibited by the Bengallee ledger 
kept in the office of the Treasurer ; and that fact would 
naturally have set suspicion at rest* for the time, had 
not another native writer given private information to 
Mr. DaCruz, the present Accountant, that the English 
and Bengallee ledger writers were in collusion, and tlnit 
they both falsified their books, so that they might be 
found always to correspond. 

Having assured himself that fraud had been actually 
committed in some of the accounts that had been paid 
up, and fortified in^ his susi)icion of i’urther fraud by 
the intbrmation privately received, Mr. DaOruz roundly 
taxed the ledger writcl* wkh falsification of the accounts, 
saying h^ was well assured that, instead ot 12,000 rupees, 
Mr. Sim had overdraw'n Rupees 1,20,000. Upon this 
the writer retired to a private room with Mr. DaCruz, 
and acknowledged that his suspicions were well founded, 
as far as regarded the.fact of Mr. Sim having overdrawn 
liis ac^k)unt to a much greater extent than was exhi- 
bited b)\the ledger ; handing to him, at the same time, a 
memorandum of the particulars of the false entries, 
the amount of which turned out to be exactly the sum 
guessed At by Mr. DaCruz. The items were eight in 
number,/ The first false entry was on 12 th October 1836 ; 
when, by the prefixing of 10, a payment of liupees 
592-1 -4i was converted into one of 10,592-1-4, and in the 
same vjay the other entries were falsified by prefixing 
“r altering one or more figures. 

The ledger credits being entered from the daily 
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cash (book), these accounts are, when fair copied, hand- 
ed over to the ledger writer. Anticipating the possibi- 
lity of a scrutiny, by comparison of the entries in the 
cash book with those in the ledger, the writer of the 
ledger altered the entries in the cash book while in 
his possession, so as to correspond with the false entries 
in the ledger ; wliile the balances at foot of the page 
were allowed to remain unaltered. At the end of each 
half year, the Accountant, whose duty it is to see 
the striking of the half-yearly accounts, rectified the 
balance by falsifying the addition of a particular class 
of accounts, so that the errors on both sides mutu- 
ally compensating, the general balance came out 
correct. 

But though by the alterations of the Cash Book 
entries, the writer of the ledger might expeef to be 
able, in case of need, to throw , the charge of falsification 
on the writer of the cash book, he made two slips 
that brought detection home to'^him. In one entry in , 
the cash book, three receipts upon one day are added 
together, their true sum, namely Rupees 1 9,469-6-5, is 
written beneath, and yet the sum carried out into the ad- 
jacent general column is Rupees 49,469-6-5, the left-hand 
figure 1 being altered to 4. In another instance the 
original entry in the cash book was, by some oversight, 
allowed to remain unaltered, so that the falsification ot 
the ledger stands unsupported. In the first case, the 
inconsistency between the additions and the sum carried 
out might be plausibly attributed to mere inadvertence 
in servilely copying the corresponding entry in the cash 
Book ; but in the case, when the ledget alone was fal- 
sified, it was impossible to frame any excuse; and the 
writer, a very intelligent and active assistant, though a 
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rogue, was dismissed accordingly. Until those facts 
were pointed out, the ledger writer persisted in assert- 
iiio* that the falsifications originated with the writer of 
the cash book, a native, who is now dead, alleging that 
he ascertained the particulars ot‘ the fraud, of which 
he gave information to Mr. DaCruz, by comparing the 
ledger with the waste book. 

The better to escape detection, Mr. Sim did not allow 
an account in his name to be opened in the check ledger; 
but without the connivance of the ledger writer, he 
could not have appropriated to himself the payments 
made by constituents for a longer time than during the 
intervals between the balancing of the Bank books. The 
writer of the check ledger has also been dismissed. 
Further, as the correspondence of the Bengallce^ith the 
En^rlist ledger left no doubt of the participation of the 
writer of the former in tire guilt of falsification, he was 
at once dismissed by the .Treasurer. 

To this system cf frauds, the late Accountant must 
have been tempted by the permission to have dealings 
on his own account. This indulgence appears to have 
been granted to him by the late Secretary, on the 
precedent of a similar indulgence having been enjoyed 
by the former Accountant* of the Bank of Bengal, who 
was allowed to speculate, or to act as a broker in the 
purchase and sale of Company’s Paper, Bank Shares, 
and Bills of Exchange. Mr. Sira appears to have, at first, 
confined himself to dealings of that description, but 
afterwards to have entered into other transactions requir- 
ing a large and continued command ot money. 1 lis success 
in gaining over to his purposes three of the native officers 
of this establishment, whose collusion was indispensable 


♦ Mr. Henry Henderson. 
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to his success, was a contingency so extraordinary, thut 
it is no wonder that it was not anticipated nor provideil 
against. 

However much the Accountant might have been sus- 
pected, it was not likely to have occurred to any one that 
he could have got a principal assistant in another depart- 
ment, that of the Treasurer, a man with whom, in the 
routine of business, he had no communication, to collude 
with him; and, even now, after the whole system has 
been unravelled, it is difficult to say by what course of 
investigation the fraud could have been detected, had not 
the particulars been divulged by the accomplices. 

The attention of the Directors was, however, imme- 
diately addressed to the prevention of a recurrence of 
similar fraud. With this view, it 'Was ordered that no 
officer of this establishment should engage himself in any 
trade or business that requires pecuniary accommodation ; 
and secondly, that no officer of the Bank should diave any 
account in the books, except for tlie amount of his salary. , 
The rigorous observance of this rule is insured by the 
api)ointmeiit of an Assistant Secretary, one of whose 
offices it is to see and to order payineiit pf all cheques ; 
and who, besides, examines, every morning, the receipts 
and payments of the preceding day. Besides this, the 
great increase of the Bank’s business has rendered indis- 
pensable numerical additions to the former establishment 
in every department, so that a much more extensive 
combination than formerly would be requisite for the 
success of any fraudulent attempt, while the dangers of 
detection would be multiplied in the same proportion. 

The bank-note circulation amounted on 31st December 
of this year to Rupees 7,48,629-6-8. This year the 
Bank established an Agency at Singapore under the 
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conduct of Mr. A. G. Paterson, some time the Deputy 
Secretary. It commenced operations on 23rd October, 
and was intended, principally, to engage in the buying 
and selling Bills of Exchange. 

1841, January 16.— -Bank declared a dividend of nine 
per cent. February. — A motion was made in the Bank 
parlour to the effect that no loans on landed pro})erty, or 
on blocks of indigo factories, or houses, or factories of 
any kind, be granted in future. The motion was lost. 
July 17. — Dividend nine per cent. December. — Mr. 
Henry William Abbott, appointed Agent of the Singapore 
Branch, took charge from Mr. Paterson, who returned to 
Calcutta, and resumed liis seat as Deputy Secretary. 
Bank-note circulation, Rupees 3,56,855. 

1842, January 1§. — Dividend ten percent, July 16. — 
Dividend declined to eight per cent. Note circulation, 
Rupees 1,43,975. v 

1843^ January 21. — Dividend eight per cent. July 15. 
— Same rate. Thi« month the proprietors passed a resolu- 
tion, authorizing expressly, and as an exceptional thing, the 
outlay of twenty-five lacs per annum in indigo cultiva- 
tion, for the use of those firms which had hitherto depend- 
ed for this aid on the Bank. December. — Mr. James 
Calder Stewart, who was one of the earliest Directors, 
was appointed Secretary in the room of Mr. George James 
Gordon, resigned. Note circulation. Rupees 1,81,930. 

1844, January 20.— Dividend seven per cent. May 
1st.— Mr, Abbott, the Agent at Singapore, was appointed 
to officiate as deputy Secretary during the absence of 
Mr, Paterson in England. July 21.— Dividend the 
same. Note circulation. Rupees 2,20,975. 

1845, January 18.— Dividend seven per cent. May 
1st.— Mr. Abbott was confirmed in the office of Deputy 

z 
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Secretary, in the room of Mr. Paterson, who resigned and 
returned to Calcutta, to establish a new house of busi- 
ness. July 19. — Dividend the same. Note circulation, 
Rupees 2,0.5,525. 

1846, January 17. — Dividend seven per cent. July 
18. — The same. Note circulation, Rupees 1,23,380. 

1847, January 16.— Dividend seven per cent. Mr. 
Abbott, the Deputy Secretary, was appointed Secretary 
on .the resignation of Mr. James Calder Stewart. Mr. 
William Hay, a clerk in a mercantile house of this 
City, was nominated to the Deputy Secretaryship. On 
30th June of this year, the Bank’s Agency at Singa- 
pore was brought to a close. July 17. — Dividend seven 
per cent. Note circulation contracted to Rupees 
55,910 

1848, January. — The Bank stopped payment. ‘ This 
event had long been foreseen, but many perse veringly 
closed their eyes to the possibility^ of such an evev^t, until 
the crash came upon them. For boma years previously, 
it was well known to those accustomed to look carefully 
into the published accounts, that the Bank was in a hope- 
lessly insolvent state, and that the dividends it declared, 
and of which it made so great a parade, were taken, not 
from the capital, for that had gone long before, but from 
the deposits that people were still confiding enough to 
make. No Bank has probably ever failed under circum- 
stances so discreditable, and so humiliating to those who 
were the cause of the stoppage. The following remarks 
will give a pretty clear insight into the iniquities of the 
Union Bank parlour. The failure of the Union Bank 
of Calcutta, and the unfortunate situation of its victim- 
ised shareholders, have occupied the attention of the 
community of Calcutta, and created in England a strong 
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sensation of disgust at the unprincipled conduct which 
brought about the catastrophe. 

In 1839, the capital of the Union Bank having been 
increased to one million sterling, we have seen that 
anxiety was felt to find profitable employment for its 
own funds, and the deposits of its customers.* The 
system was then adopted of making advances to the 
indigo houses of Calcutta, on the deposit of title deeds 
of their factories, and assignment of the annual produce. 
To this system some opposition was raised. But this was 
not all. Another scheme was to introduce into the Bank 
the Scotch system of lending money on cash credits, to be 
granted on the personal security of the borrower, with the 
addition of such collateral security, real or personal, as 
might be thought sufficient; such loans were not like 
those fiithcrto granted to be debited to the borrower in 
one sum, and to be ’repaid by him at a time certain, 

* The faifures of Commercial riouse-s from 1830 to J833, had rciliicod tim 
, immber of merchants out whom to select Diroctor.i, neither Civil nor Mili- 
tary Officers of tjie Company being allowed to hike a seat in tho Direction of 
a private Bank, 

But the li.st at foot shows that in 1838 every Director was connected with a 
Commercial House, or in business, and so it continued for t lie next ten years, 
until the Bank’s failure. 

DIRECTORS IN 1833. 

D. Tagore, 

K. S, Thomson, Druggist. 

Proinothonath Day. 

Prosunnocomar Tagore. 

IV. Martin (Cockerell and Co.) 

IV. C. Hurry (Assignee of Alexander and Co.) 

K. R. McKenzie (Gilmore and Co.) 

Radamadub Bannerjce. 

James Cullen (MacKillop, Stewart and Co.) 

IV. Horn, Merchant. 

T. Holroyd, (Assignee of Alexander Mackintosh and Co.) 

J. IV. Cragg (Bruce, Shand j\nd Co .) — Facts crpUinatory of the coniieclioii 
the late firm of Cockerell and Co. 
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but were to be drawn for, from time to time, as his 
necessities required, and repaid as bis returns became 
available. 

The deed of partnership offered an obstacle to this 
scheme, inasmuch as the deed prohibited loans for a 
longer term than four months; but this was got over 
by taking the borrower’s note of hand at three months’ 
date, giving him an assurance that on his paying up 
the interest, his note would be renewed, unless the Bank 
gave him six weeks’ notice to the contrary. 

The first advance on this sort of security was in 
December 1839, when a loan of Eupees 2,50,000 was made 
to the Calcutta Docking Company, collaterally secured 
by deposit of the title deeds of the docks. In February 
184!0, a large loan was made to the owners of certain 
collieries, on the collateral security of coals at their dc- 
j)ots, and the deposit of title deeds of the mines. Soon 
after a loan was made on the collateral security of some 
buildings near Calcutta. And latbr p*gain, a proposition 
was favorably received by the Directors for granting such 
cash credits to Calcutta tradesmen. 

In January 1840, the following proposition of a Direc- 
tor, regarding advances on indigo factories, was circu- 
lated among his colleagues — 

“ If a Planter and Agent conjointly deposit deeds of a 
block worth one lac, and agree to consign the whole pro- 
duce to the Bank at the end of the season, I would advance 
a regulated portion of the value of the block, say two- 
thirds, at the commencement of the season, and increase 
the advance to full value, or even to a portion of the pro- 
duce, say two-thirds, on the Planter’s certificate that he 
had such in his godovvns.” 

In fine, it was determined, by the Directors, to make 
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advances on cash credits collaterally secured by mort- 
gages, and among others by mortgages of indigo factories. 

Those engaged in the cultivation of indigo were not slow 
in availing themselves of the accommodation thus offered 
them. In June 1841, there were outstanding on the se- 
curity of indigo factories, sums due to the Bank, amount- 
in<T to Rupees 43,15,000, and in the year 1842, the credits 
(/ranted on such securities amounted to Rupees 1,37,85,477 
(equal to one million, three hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand, five hundred pounds sterling). On the 31st De- 
cember of that year there was due to the Bank on these 
accounts Rupees 56,37,000, above half a million sterling. 

This system was not introduced without deliberation 
and much discussion. In February 1841, a motion was 
made in the Bank parlour to the effcct^that no loans on 
landed property, or on blocks of indigo factories, or 
houses or factories of any kind be granted in future. The 
reasons vrged against gDinting loans on such securities, 
, generally, being that, under the deed of partnership, the 
Bank could'-not hold such collateral securities, except in 
cases where a debtor had failed to make good his prior 
obligation ; and agaiilst such loans on indigo factories in 
particular, it was urged, that advancing money on such 
securities, involved the probability of the Bank being 
compelled to carry on the concern at its own risk, as 
without the growing of indigo on it were continued, the 
property pledged would become intrinsically worthless. 

The motion was lost, and another to the effect that all 
existing loans of the above description be gradually wound 
Dp, was withdrawn, while a counter-motion was carried, 
to the effect, that the system of making advances on cash 
credits, with a deposit of title deeds by way of collateral 
security, was not inconsistent with the deed of partner- 
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ship, was safe and profitable, and ought to be continued. 
In February of the subsequent year 1842, it was resolved 
that no accommodation should be granted on the collate- 
ral security of any real property, except with the view 
to the production of staple articles of produce ; and that 
the extent of such accommodation should not exceed the 
estimated value of the property alone, or that of the 
average produce of the property. A week or two before 
it had been resolved that in the case of all future loans 
on indigo factories, the amount advanced should not 
exceed such sum as might reasonably be expected to be 
repaid from the produce of the season. 

Of the two systems introduced into the Bank, that 
of buying and selling Bills of Exchange on London, ap- 
pears to have b^ introduced by, the proprietors. It 
was held, that under the old deed of partnership, the 
Bank could not do such business, "and an alteration in 
the deed became necessary to , allow it to do ^o. The 
question of introducing the systehi of cash credits on a , 
deposit of title deeds of property as collateraUsecurity not 
being held to be fettered by the terms of the deed of part- 
nership, the opinion of the proprietors was not expressly 
asked before the system was introduced by the Directors, 
who appear to have looked on it as a matter falling within 
the scope of their own discretionary powers. 

In 1842, the loans and credits on deposit of goods and 
other securities, under which title these cash credits were 
comprised, amounted to Rupees 96,43,320-13-1. 

Some attention to them appears about this time to 
have been directed by the proprietors ; some failures had 
taken place, and questions were asked respecting the 
losses which the Bank might sustain by them, and res- 
pecting reports, that the greater part of the assets of the 
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Bank were appropriated to the accommodation of a few 
favored houses. At the half-yearly meeting on the 1 6th 
July 1842, the amount due under the same liead had 
increased to Rupees 97,62,935-13-10. The detail will 
show what portion was invested in goods in the Ronded 
Warehouse, what amount in the cultivation of indigo 
and other factories, and what in other property. 

Credits to Planters and 
Agents on the security of 
deposit of title deeds of 
indigo and saltpetre con- 


cerns 

.Rs. 

57,70,135 

13 

1 

Ditto on silk filatures ... 

if 

1,57,500 

6 

0 

Ditto on collieries 

if 

2,84,270 

2 

6 

Ditto to tradesmen on 


• 



joint and several per- 





sonal securities.!.. ..r.. 

if 

3,89,265 

12 

6 

DittoHo public bodieo... 

if 

2,54,756 

0 

0 

Ditto on goods ..\ 

a 

20,54,766 

2 

5 

Ditto on* shares, &C.....T. 

if 

8,52,241 

4 

4 


lis. 

97,62,935 

13 

10 


In the interval, say between 1841 and 1843, or, to speak 
Biore positively, at the close of 1842, by the failure of indigo 
houses, (Messrs. Fergusson Brothers, Gilmore and Co., 
and others) 60 lacs of rupees, say ^600,000 sterling, were 
locked up in indigo concerns, about £300,000 sterling in 
claims on indigo houses, partly only secured by factories, 
and nearly an equal sum, say £250,000, required for 
annual expenses of cultivation. 

Two firms alone owed the Bank above 30 lacs of rupees, 
(three hundred thousand pounds,) leaving nothing but 
indigo factories to the Bank as security for this debt. 
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These 60 lacs of the Bank’s capital were in ft-ct sunk, 
and the question was, how could they be got out again ? 

This question, which was fairly brought before the pro- 
prietors, in January 1843, was felt to be a difficult one. 
The opinion of the proprietors having been taken, it was 
found to be in favor of withdrawing their capital from 
indigo Investments as soon as they could. 

Other indigo houses, besides those which had failed, 
partook of advances under this system : and after mature 
deliberation, the Directors and the Proprietors, who were 
present at the meetings of January and July 1843, 
and made acquainted with the state of these coiicern;!, 
agreed not to sacrifica the indigo properties the Bank 
held, but ♦to carry theni on, limiting the advaiyjcs as 
much as pos8ibl#and gradually disposing of the factories 
themselves. The proprietors also considered that \t would 
be unfair by the houses who, had hitherto enjoyed the 
advances given under this sysjem, abruptly t(^ withdraw 
all assistance, and a large sum ms altogether appro- 
priated to the maintenance of the system so adopted m 
1840-41. 

That this was an unwise decision, subsequent events 
may be supposed to have proved. The system adopted 
by the Bank was decidedly opposed to all sound banking 
principles. 

In 1843, it was no longer a question whether indigo 
factories were securities on wliich it was prudent to 
invest the Bank’s money; 60 lacs of Rupees of that 
money was at that time invested in those securities, and it 
was erroneously believed, that by limiting all advance, 
to what was necessary for cultivating the lands, and liy 
appropriating the produce, the Bank might gradindly 
relieve its mortgages, so as to enable it to get rid of niha 
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was virtually its own property at no very heavy loss, 
and to enable its debtors to pay it off. Miserable fallacy ! 
There was not a season in which the produce of these 
Victories paid the cost of cultivation. 

It would excite surprise to see under how very few 
names the enormous cash credit accounts on indij^o for 
1842 (nearly a million and a half of money) were 
comprised. When the Bank began to contract these 
accounts, the first names which disappeared fVom the 
books were those under which the smallest amounts of 
such credits were comprised, and the residue were left in 
jtroportionately much fewer hands than the whole had 
been originally distributed afnong. Gilmore and Co., 
Fergusson Brothers and Co., Alex. Rogers, Colville 
Gilmore and Co., Copkerell and Co., #tl Carr Tagore 
and Co., were soon almost the only houses with wlujm 
these accounts were' open, and after the failure of 
the two fia*st, such accoun^^s were confined to the cases of 
„thc three last houses, and to some few cases where they 
had bben opened with purchasers of indigo property, 
which had been thrown on the Bank. It soon came to 
this, that the demands on account of the securities to 
which alone the Bank could look for payment of large 
debts, proved as much as it could meet; and the necessary 
consequence of these debts being due upon a small 
number of accounts was, that the Bank’s money fell to be 
distributed among few parties. 

As a pretty fair specimen of the manner in which the 
Ilirectors, who were members of the above-mentioned 
firms, helped themselves to the Bank money, it may be 
mentioned that Colville Gilmore and Co. were debtors, at 
nne time, of twenty-four lacs of rupees, onp^fourth part of 
whole capital of the Bank ; and that Cockerell and 

A I 
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Co. took cash credits to the amount of sixteen lacs 
of rupees. After 1843, when the Bank became desirous 
of withdrawing its money from these investments, it 
became usual to keep the sums due on such accounts 
under two heads, viz,, one comprising the outstandinjr 
balance, due on former advances, which retained its 
old name of “Advances on Securities;” the other com- 
prising what was advanced for the cultivation of tlii* 
season, which was called “Discounts on Security.’’ 
Besides these, Cockerell and Co. had their ordinary 
discounts at the Bank, limited, like those of other houses 
in good repute, to three lacs of rupees, and they were 
in the habit of getting loans from the Bank, from time to 
time, on the deposit of Bills of Exchange drawn by them 
on their London®Dorrespondents uijder special credits. 

The following Abstracts show the accommodation 
granted them by the Bank in the respective years since 
1843, in which year — 1842-43-— they had. 

Cash Credits on indigo factories 
to the amount of Ks. 16,70,000 

In 1843-44. 

1. Advances on Security 4,30,000 

2. Discounts on Security 5,00,000 

9,30,000 

3. Loans on deposit of London Bills 3,00,000 

4. Ordinary Discounts 3,00,000 

15,30,000 

In 1844-45. 

L Advances on Security 3,00,000 

2. Discounts on Security 5,00,000 

Carried over ... 8,00,000 
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Brought forward ... 8,00,000 

3. Loans on deposit of Bills ... 3,00,000 

4. Ordinary Discounts 3,00,000 

14,00,000 

To this ought to be added advances 
Oil Khalboliah factory, which 
now fell into their hands, and 
was afterwards sold, separate 

advance on this 5,00,000 

19,00,000 

In 1845-46. 

1. Advances on Security 2,00,000 

2. Discounts on Security 5,00,000 

, • 7','oo,()()() 

3. Loans on deposit pf Bills .. 3,00,000 

4. Ordinary Discounts 3,00,000 

'). New*Loan on Bonded Ware- 

' house Shares 62,000 

6. Ditto on Bengal Indigo Com- 
pany’s Shares ^ 50,000 

14,12,000 


In 1846-47. 

1. Advances on Security 2,00,000 

2. Discounts on Security ... ••• 4,00,000 


3. Loans on deposit of Bills 

4. Ordinary Discounts 

0. Loans on Bengal Indigo Com- 
pany’s Shares 


6,00,000 

3,50,000 

3,00,000 



2,50,000 
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In the above is omitted loans on goods, or on indigo 
actually made. 

Fergusson Brothers and Co. failed in 1842, owing 
the Bank, on one consolidated account on the security of 
indigo factories. Rupees 21,00,000. The Bank sold great 
part of the property, on credit, to the original mortgager, 
and had to provide the yearly outlays, receiving the 
whole produce. It would have saved money if, on the 
failure of Fergusson Brothers and Co., the whole debt 
of Rupees 21,00,000 had been written off to profit and 
loss. 

A very important branch of the Bank’s business was 
its London Exchange business. The plan adopted was, for 
the Bank to buy here Commercial Bills on London, remit- 
ting them for realization to a Londqn banker, and to sell 
here its own Bills drawn on such banker ; its profit being 
the difference between what it bought Commercial Bills at, 
and what it sold its own Bills for, less the charges on the 
transaction. This profit, apt to be regarded as interest on , 
money employed frequently only for a few hoKrs, between 
the time of the Bank’s paying for the Bills it bouglit, and 
receiving for the Bills it sold, was ‘in truth an Insurance 
on the risk run ; the main risk being that of the Bills 
remitted not being available assets for meeting the Bills 
drawn, and that risk dependent, not on the fact of whe- 
ther the Bills bought were good or bad here, and at the 
time they were bought, but whether they would be good 
or bad in London, at the time they would become due, 
ten months afterwards. 

Mr. Stewart said he had the management of this busi- 
ness, in his own hands entirely, from January 1844 till 
August 1846; after which date, he never purchased a Bill 
for remittance home, on his own responsibility, but 
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invariably took the Directors’ instructions what Bills to 
buy. During the two years and a half, in which this 
branch of the business was confided to his inanagenient, 
he said he remitted to Messrs. Glyn and Co. Bills 
exceeding a million sterling in amount, and never remit- 
ted them one bad penny. Mr. W. P. Grant saiil, the bad 
Bills remitted by the Bank amounted in all to about 
£ 280 , 000 . 

A great part of the advances to Colville Gilmore and 
Co., as much certainly as ten lacs, and probably more, 
consisted of Post Bills. So did a great part of the 
advance to Cockerell and Co. The six lacs advanced to 
them, on security of indigo at the factories, did so 
consist ; so did a part, and probably the whole of their 
advance on deposit pf Dondon Bills, and a groat part ot 
their aclvancc on Bengal Indigo Company’s shares. When 
Post Bills were first iftadouse of this was the common way 
in which they were tal^cn. A person applied I’or a c.ash 
, credit on certain securAy. He got this on certain terms 
of interest* He took the amount in Post Bills, bearing 
another lower rate of interest, and, when the Post Bills 
appeared at the Bank for payment, he paid the amount 
and the difference of interest on the account. Besides, 
the issues of Post Bills to Colville Gilmore and Co., 
and Cockerell and Co., which, in the abstract ol their 
accounts with the Bank, have been included as ca.sh, 
there were some others on securities which the parties 
might, under the rules of the Bank, have obtained on 
cash, to Hickey Bailey and Co., and some others. 

It is not perhaps generally known to the public, what 
the nature of the India trade had been, since the breaking 
up the monopoly of the Hast India Comj)any. All 
agricultural produce in India is generally raised by 
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borrowed capital, the amount possessed by such cultivator 
is very small. A person in Bengal is said to be a large 
farmer, who has more than £20 to work with. Advances) 
are made to agents, and by them to manufacturers and 
cultivators. For money so advanced, eight to ten, and 
even twelve per cent interest is paid, besides other 
advantages in commission, &c. In such a state of society, 
the intervention of the European capitalist is the only 
mode by which any of the staple* productions of India 
can be raised for export to this country, viz . — indigo for 
our manufactures — sugar for home consumption — silk, 
cotton, and other various minor articles, which form the 
exi)ort trade of the. East, and are the means of i)ayiiig 
for British manufactures, wliich have sut)erseded those 
of the East. The capital is supplied month h\j mouthy until 
the produce is brought for shipment to the port, and many 
months’ outlay must be paid, Ijcfo^e the article has as- 
sumed a merchantable shape. Ever since tlie Ccimpany's 
Revenue has ceased to be emplctyed* in investments of ^ 
produce, it has been to the European capitalist that the 
native producer has looked for the means of carrying on 
his cultivation and his manufacture. The rich natives 
have always been, and still are indisposed to give 
directly such advances ; they prefer dealing in money in 
the bazars, and supplying the wants of Government by 
investment, in their Loaiis.f 
Bearing in mind the above statement, the decision of 
the Union Bank Functionaries has been termed not so 
erroneous as it might otherwise have been considered- 

Once stop the advances, and the debt and the proper- 

*See “ Kvidenoe before the Select Committee on East India Matters in isin,” 

t See “ (\)rre.'<poiideiu'e and Documents relatinj; to the suspension uf ^\^ I’. 
Cram, Esq., ’’—also “Facts explanatory of the connection with CochcitU 
and Co.” 
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tics themselves are destroyed. Continue tlicm — and an 
average crop, and fair prices, es])ecially of an article 
like indigo, of which Bengal enjoys, to a considerable 
extent, almost a monopoly, and the debt is recovered, 
and the value of the property maintained.'' It is very 
well for an ex-Director, and one who ^vas mixed nj) in the 
transactions of the Bank, to talk thus; but tlie safest 
course would have been to withdraw, as soon as it was 
found to be a losing concern, all capital from indigo in- 
vestments. Of this, however, there was no chance, while 
the Directors were men who were heavily and hopelessly 
indebted to the Bank. The keeping nj) the factories they 
had mortgaged, enabled them to war^off, to an iinleter- 
ininate period, the fatal day of insolvency. When very 
heavy claims of the Bank were, year after year, treated as 
good debts, without being paid off— when interest was added 
to the large sums hoptjlcsf^ly lost, and, the whole returned 
as tangible assets, can we%wondcr that the proprietors were 
. deceived ? And yot tllc remark is coolly hazarded, that 
no shareholder can in fairness complain of tluj general 
system the Directors pursued. We blame the share- 
holders for not looking more narrowly into their afhiirs, 
but we blame the Directors much more : they were the 
trustees of the shareholders, and in a}>propriating the funds 
of the Bank to any other purpose than that of legitimate 
banking, they shamefully violated their trust. A lew 
favored houses absorbed nearly all the money the Bank 
possessed. It is not a question whether, had the usual 
advances been refused to the indigo houses from 1844 
to 1847, the interests of the Bank would have suffered 
materially, from the diminished value of all indigo con- 
cerns, including those which belonged to the Bank ; but 
^vhether the business the Bank was doing, was or was 
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not in strict accordance with the principle of banking. 
The Bank’s ruin is said to be attributed to dealing in 
Bills of Exchange^ and to indigo engagements entered 
into as far back as 1840, and not to subsequent misma- 
nagement : but the former Secretary, Mr, Stewart, 
asserted,* that it was owing to excessive credit given to a 
few particular houses in the form of indigo advances, 
and to the purchase of their Bills in 1847, and to other 
accommodation to them long after they were Insolvent, 
that the Bank’s ruin is truly to be attributed. This we are 
quite prepared to believe. The hanking principle should 
not have been departed from, and, we should not have had to 
chronicle such dilKfkiceful proceedings. As there is no 
breach of trust more flagrant than that of the Directors of 
Joint Stock Company helping theipselves to the capital 
in the shape of advances, so there is no punishment suffi- 
ciently severe for such unprincipled robbery. 

THE BANK OF HINDOSTAN. 

The Bank of Hindostan, established by the late firm 
of Messrs. Alexander and Co., aboirtl770, was the oldest 
institution of the kind in India. Though it was a branch 
of the business of one of the first firms of the period, 
yet, that its operations were entirely distinct from their 
trading business, it may be assumed, from the fact that 
Mr. Barretto, of the firm of Barretto and Co., who had 
no interest in the houses, was a partner in the Bank for 
a few years. The circulation of its notes was confined 
entirely to Calcutta and the immediate neighborhood, 
the Government having refused to allow their reception 
into their Collectors’ Treasuries in the Mofussil. They 

* See “ Facts and Documents relating to the Unii-n Bunk of Calcutta,” page U' 
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also refused to recognize them bn the spot as a legal 
tender. The amount of the issues of this Bank was very 
fluctuating; sometimes not exceeding two or three lacs; 
at others reaching to twenty or twenty-five lacs, accord- 
ing to the state of the market. On two occasions this Bank 
most successfully supported very severe runs upon it 
One in 1819 ; when in consequence of some forgeries, the 
proprietors issued a notice to the public, pointing their 
attention to the mode of distinguishing the genuine from 
forged notes. Some evil-disposed persons gave to this 
notice a false character, and spread reports among the 
natives, that unless the notes we^brought in by a 
certain day, they would not be paiflP The consequence 
was an immediate run, which brought in all, or nearly 
all the notes then outstanding, — about 18 lacs; which 
being cashed without difficulty, and the real tendency of 
the notice explained, were issued again within a few 
hours. •^The second occasion was in January 1829, when 
. the failure of Messrs, l^almer and Co. spread the greatest 
alarm among the inhabitants of Calcutta. The Bank of 
Ilindostan met the demand with the utmost promptness 
to the extent of aboilt 20 lacs of Rupees, It continued 
its operations till the month of December 1832 , when 
the most awful commercial crisis that ever visited India, 
by drawing into its vortex all the old firms, necessarily 
caused the stoppage of this Bank ; for although it had 
commenced operations as an independent institution, and 
quite distinct from Messrs. Alexander and Co., it had 
latterly become so closely mixed up with the trading 
part of their business, as to be unable to weather 
the storm that wrecked the firm. Very few of its 
notes, however, were in circulation at the time the house 
failed. 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 

This institution, which partook somewhat of the 
character of a Joint Stock Bank, commenced operations 
on the 1st of May 1819. Its partners were the members 
of the firm of Mackintosh and Co., J. Melville and 
P. Reirson, Esquires, of the firm of Fergusson and Co., 
Edward Brightman, Esq., Gopeymohun Thakoor — the 
members of the firm of Joseph Barretto and Co,, and 
Messrs. Mendictta Uriarte and Co. Although it was 
generally supposed to have been a constituent part of the 
firm of Mackintosh and Co., it was, in fact, a perfectly 
distinct cstabli8hn|tf|^. Like that of the Bank of Hin- 
dostan, its circulat^n fluctuated according to the state of 
the market. The average amount of its notes in circu- 
lation was about 16 lacs ; its operations continued unin- 
terrupted till about the close of the year 1828, when in 
consequence of the failure of Messrs. Barretto and Co., 
and some of the other partners’ quitting Calcutta, the 
Bank contracted its circulation. In 1829 the Union 
Bank was projected, and finally established ; and as this 
new institution was raised principally by the partners ot 
the Commercial Bank, whose place it was intended to 
supply, its operations were gradually narrowed till 1833, 
when the failure of Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. took 
place. The settlement of the affairs of the Bank then de- 
volved upon Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, the only solvent 
partner, who finally adjusted all claims against the Bank. 

THE CALCUTTA BANK. 

This Bank was established in 1824 by Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. Its operations, as a Bank of Issue, ceased in 
1829, before the failure of the house, in consequence 
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of the arrangements which were then on foot for the 
establishment of the Union Bank; the Calcutta Bank’s 
circulation averaged 20 lacs. Its notes were refused 
by the Government Treasuries on the same grounds as 
were those of the Bank of Hindostan and the Commer- 
cial Bank. 

THE BANK OF MIRZAPORE. 

Nobody appears to be aware of the existence of such 
a Bank, and some have confounded it with the branch 
of the Bank of Bengal formerly established, prior to 
the present Agency, at the large ^kpercial Town of 
Mirzapore. 

In 1835-36, Mr. Bathurst, a young man, from England, 
of plausible manners, suave address and gentlemanly 
appearance; the son., or^ otherwise near relative of a 
highly respected Civil Servant, whose name is still a 
bye-word at Mirzapore/ cletermined upon striking out for 
himself a new business which was to make his fortune. 
He announced the establishment of a Bank to be called 
“ The Bank of Mirzapore.” In connection with this 
undertaking he came to Calcutta, had the necessary 
jdates engraved, and a large stock of notes printed. With 
these — other materials, and the promise of support 
from a highly respectable firm in Calcutta, it he went 
on cautiously, he returned to Mirzapore and commenced 
business. As may be supposed, the native mahajuiis did 
not, at first, readily enter into his views; but Mr. 
Bathurst’s ingenuity soon supplied him with all the 
sinews of war, and obtained for his bank-notes a limited 
circulation. He appointed an Agent in Calcutta, 
to whom he remitted funds to be applied in the 
payment of Bills on Calcutta, which he negotiated at 
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Mirzapore. The punctuality which characterized these 
transactions for a time, inspired the mahajuns with 
confidence, and they began to lend him money and take hU 
notes, of which he had sent a goodly supply to Calcutta 
to be put into circulation. The public, however, had not 
the same confidence in them as in the notes of the Bank of 
Bengal, and Mr. Bathurst’s expectations were disappoint- 
ed. In 1837 the Bank collapsed, and the originator was 
compelled to leave India, to avoid unpleasant proceedings. 
The place of business at Mirzapore was the large house 
known as Bathurst’s, occupied, before the mutiny, by 
Mr. James Hunt, of Hunt and Emsley, and, during that 
most eventful turned into a Fort. Some of the 

notes of the Mirzapore Bank are, we believe, still to he 
met with in the Upper Provinces^; but they are now 
merely looked upon as curiosities. 

THE AGKA AND UNITED SERVICE BANK 
« LIMITliD.” ^ 

Established in India, July 1833. 

Incorporated June 1857, hy Royal Charter, under 7 and 8 
Victoria C, 112. 

This Bank, which dates its rise from the breaking up 
of the great Calcutta Agency houses in 1829-30, and 
is, to a certain extent, founded on their debris, made its 
first debut as a Mofussil institution. The intention, in 
getting it up, was to supply the place of those private 
banking houses which, in their character of Bankers and 
Agents, were accustomed to receive, at a high rate of 
interest, the accumulated savings of people of all grades 
in the Civil and Military Services of the East India 
Company. The ruin which struck far and wide, and 
left on the minds of the Indian Community a furrow 
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which it will require more than half a century totally 
to efface, appeared i)erfectly remediless, until it was 
suggested that the best course the Services could take 
was to start an institution which should not only receive, 
as did the Agency houses, their monthly savings, but 
should employ the contributed funds in such business 
as would, in a small degree, repay the very heavy losses 
they had sustained. A plan was promulgated by an 
eminent member -of the Civil Service for a general 
United Service Agency.* The plan itself was not car- 
ried out, but gave birth to the scheme of a Joint Service 
Bank at Agra. A preliminary meetii^wa.8 hehl at Agra 
on the 4th March 1833, when tli^Peessary arrange- 
ments having been made, the institution started into life 
on the 1st July foUowing, under the denomination of 
The !Agra Bank, with a capital of Rupees ten lacs 
(10,00,000 of rupees)in 4^000 shares of Rupees 250 each, 
the whole of which wa? paid up by the 31st December 
, 1S36. It was plaoed under the management, for some 
time, of experienced commercial gentlemen, and watched 
over with no little care by a Committee of the share- 
holders. Under such management, the shares, which 
were principally held by gentlemen of the Services, rose 
to a premium. 

The first Directors were — 


Sir W. Richaeds, k. c. b. 
M. W. WoOLL ASTON, ESU- 

Capt. J. F. Blois. 


J, S. Boldero, Esq., c. s. 
Capt. Jas. Craiiam. 

H. II. Bell, Esq. 


In addition to the usual business of Joint Stock 
Banks, the Bank was to advance money, for certain 
terms, to the Officers in the Services, on the security 
of approved sureties, and to grant loans to regiments 

* Its origin is attributed to Dr. Henderson, 
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to facilitate the establishment and maintenance of messes, 
bands, libraries, and other regimental purposes. 

The Secretaryship was held, in the first instance, for a 
few months, by Mr. J. 0. Beckett, and subsequently by 
Mr. Geo. J. Gordon, who, enjoining the Union Bank of 
Calcutta, was succeeded by Capt. R. G. Maegregor as 
Secretary; Kishen Chund being Treasurer, and C. G. 
Mansell, c. s., General Pollock, and Captain the Hon’ble 
H. B. Dalzell being the Trustees. The proprietors were 
always respectable, numbering, as they still do, in their 
ranks, the beat and most influential men in the Services, 
including many high Civilians, General Officers, and 
other persons of ^Pbal and reputation. 

The original rules of the Company declared ; — 

“That the business and concerns of Vhe said Compary shall 
consist in issuing Promissory Notes ; in the pur- 
Comjai?? ** chase, sale, and negotiation of Bills of Exchange, 
which said Promissory Notes and Bil’s of Ex- 
change shall be payable on demand, or a^^such time after date or sight 
as the Directors for the time being shall fix, to parities who shall 
require the sftne. 

In discounting Bills, Hoondics, and Promissory Notes. In dis- 
counting Salary Bills of persons in the service of Government after 
the same shall have become due. 

In lending money repayable within such periods as may be deter- 
mined by the Directors, and making advances on the security of per- 
sonal property, or on the security of two or more individuals, covercil 
also, if considered expedient, by an insurance on the life of the borrower. 

In making advances on the security of Government Stock or Paper 
endorsed to the Bank. 

In making advances on assignments of the salary of persons in the 
public service. 

In making advances on cash accounts to persons giving undoubted 
security or giving guarantee of another party or parties, or a mort- 
gage of real property in the Division of Agra, or in the immediate 
neighborhood of any other place where the Bank may hereafter be 
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established, provided that the aggregated sums advanced on mortgage 
of real property shall never exceed one-lifth of ihe subscribed capital 
ot the Bank. 

In the purchase and sale of coin and bullion and of Government 
Securities. 

In receiving deposits of cash and allowing interest thereon when 
the same shall to the Directors seem expedient. 

In money Agency and other branches of business usually transact- 
ed by Bankers, subject always to such rules and restrictions ns the 
j)roprictors at any general meeting may from time to time direct as 
hereinafter more particularly provided for.’* 

A great deal has been written and said about the evils 
caused by the provincial Banks in fostering extravagance, 
and hopelessly embarrassing young M There is cer- 
tainly much truth in many remarks that have been made, 
but there has been unipstifiable clamour and vituperation. 
By the ’ failures of the large Agency houses, all the 
married men were tuined, hundreds of widows and 
orphans wiere left destitut<^, family remittances were dis- 
honored, to the great loss and serious distress of those 
at home : numbers were prevented from retiring^ from the 
Service, by which promotion was greatly impeded, and 
the Orphan and other funds suffered much injury. On 
the other hand, the Mofussil Banks drew into productive 
operation the various sums of money which would other- 
wise lie useless in the hands of individuals, and were 
useful as places of security for the dejwsit of money. 
The establishment of these Banks has been a source of 
great loss to the Calcutta Agency houses. The opium, 
indigo, and sugar speculators severely felt the want 
of capital invested in them, and hence the soreness 
manifested. 

1837. — In the summer of this year, Mr. Thomas 
Bracken, (afterwards Secretary to the Bank of Bengal,) 
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was solicited by the Directors of the Agra and United 
Service Bank at Agra, to undertake the formation, at 
Calcutta, of an Agency of this Bank, (the first it ever 
had) which he settled and took charge of, in the capa- 
city of Agent, on 13th November 1838. 

The origin of the Agency was this. At Agra, the 
season for purchasing Hoondies and Bills to any large 
amount was limited to six or seven months ot the 
cold weather, while the sale of the Bank’s Bills con- 
tinued pretty equally throughout the year. By neces- 
sity, therefore, a portion of the remittances accumu- 
lated in Calcutta, over and above the Bills drawn 
against them, an^for this surplus, existing for five or six 
months, employment of course was desirable. The total 
amount of exchange operations thi*! year were estimated 
in round numbers at thirty lacs, and the proportion 
available for temporary employment at six or seven lac^. 
The Union Bank refused to sJlow on the Agiia Bank’s 
Funds more than one per cent interest. Hence tlic, 
idea of m Agency, conducted under a Committee of 
shareholders resident in Calcutta; and the result, as far 
as can be judged, was favorable. Some intention existed 
of employing a mercantile house, but objections were 
raised on the ground of a confliction of interests. As 
Mr. Bracken had no connection, direct or indirect, with 
any commercial establishment in Calcutta, the situa 
tion was offered to him unsolicited, and his services in 
it met with the cordial approbation of the Directors 
and shareholders. The Calcutta Agency was maintained 
at a cost of about Rupees 1,200 a month, and was of 
material service in a class of operations increasing 
in importance. The Directors negatived a proposition 
to decrease the salary of the Calcutta Agent, on the 
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ground of the intelligence, worth; and active usefulnet^s 
of the then Agent. The Agra Bank Directors offered 
Mr. Bracken the Secretaryship of that establislunent, 
which he declined, although on the last occasion, it was 
intimated to him that the salary would be raised to 2o,00t) 
rupees and a house. 

1839, June. — Some of the Directors being dissatisfied 
with the small measure of good that was then derived, 
the stock was doubled by call for an additional 
payment of 250 per share, the shares being raised 
to Rupees 500 each, thus making the capital 20 lacs. 
The expectations, however, wliich were entertained of a 
large accession of work in commercifM transactions and 
ill exchanges, failed; the loans at the same time were 
considerably enhance^d in extent, and still constitute 
the grand staple of the Bank’s profits. Mr. Bracken 
resigned the Calcutta Agency, being succeeded by 
Mr. F. JJ. Hampton. , 

The following augmentations of capital took place : — 


1841 1,000 shares. 

1842 3,000 „ 

1844 1,000 „ 

1845 2,000 

1846 1,000 „ 

1847 1,555 


1843. — A branch was opened at Madras under the 
management of Mr. J. I. Geddes. 

1845. — A branch was opened at Bombay by Mr. 
H* W. I. Wood, the Deputy Secretary at Agra, 
ftnd remained under his charge until his departure 
for England in 1847, when Mr. J. G. H. Brown 

succeeded. 
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Paid-up Capital Ks. 45,00,000 


Number of Shares „ 9,000 

Par value of Share „ 500 

Number of Shareholders „ 427 


Secretary ... Captain R. G. ^IacGregob. 

Accountant ... J. W. Urqiuiaiit, Esq. 

Agents in London ... Messrs. Coutts and Co. 

Agent in Calcutta ... F. K. Hampton, Esq. 

Agent in Madras ... J. I. Geddes, Esq. 

Agent in Bombay ... H. W. I. Wood, Esq 

Agent in Mirzapore... W. Liddell, Esq. 

Market value of Shares Ks. 775 to 800 

As the establishment of the Bombay Agency complete J, 
in India, the chain of establishments necessary for the 
satisfactory conduct of the Bank’s affairs, much benefit 
was anticipated from the measure. » 

1846, May 1. — A branch was established in London 
under Mr. F. K. Hampton, who was deputed from Calcutta 
by the Directors. Directors ‘consider the expediency 
of rendering the stock of the Bank transferable in’ 
England. Keserve Fund, Rupees 1,20,000. 

1847, July 1. — Paid-up capital. Rupees 60,00,000, in 
12,000 shares of Rupees 500 each. The expenses of ma- 
nagement being about two per cent on the paid-up capital. 
The dividends paid up to this time, were, on an average, 
equal to 11 per cent per annum. Mr. F. R. Hamp- 
ton, having decided upon joining the firm of Mackenzie, 
Lyall and Co., Calcutta, retires from the London Agency, 
being temporarily succeeded, as official Agent, by Mr* 
H. W. 1. Wood from Bombay. On this occasion, the 
London Committee of the Agra Bank directed the follow- 
ing record of their sentiments to be conveyed to him : 

“ Mr. F. R. Hampton, having this day reported his retirement 
from the management of this Agency, the Committee cannot deny 
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themselves the gratification of i-eeonling ihe high sense they entertain 
of his valuable services. AVith tlu)rough habits of business, a 
complete identification of his own intere.sts ^\ith tijose of the Bank, 
and a perfect knowledge of the duty of his otliee, Mr, Hampton has 
over brought to the perforinauoc of them such facilities of exjda- 
nation, so sound a judgment, and such obligingness of dispo.sition, 
as have justly obtained for him the iiiKpialllicil n-.sju'ct and 
hearty good wishes of every individual connected with the 
establishment.” 

Mr. F. R. Ncllson, the Calcutta Agent, npiuVmtcil 

Secretary whenever Captain 11. G. MacGregor should 

leave to take charge of the London Agency. JMr. If. 

W. I. Wood appointed Agent in Calcutta. December 3 1. — 

Reserve Fund, Rupees 1,89,895-7-1. Paid-up capital, 

Rupees 67,77,500, in 13,555 shares. Some losses were 

sustained, but nonci to excite uneasiness. A ‘jeucral 
• ... ” 
meeting adopts the Resolution of the Directors to make 

the stock transferabl*c irJ! England. The Directors, at 

Agra, submit their acc^mts, for the first time, to an 

independent audit. • 

1848. — St)me losses were sustained, attributable, partly, 
to the failure of consignees, before arrival, ol the ship- 
ments against which Bills were drawn, thus throwing 
upon the Bank the additional expense of duty, freight, 
and charges; and, partly, to the advances on Union Bank 
shares, upon the security of a party believed to be 
individually comj^etent for a much larger amount, but 
who was ruined by the insolvency ot the Bank. A 
violent and indiscriininating panic, aftccting all financial 
relations, and depreciating all securities, public and ])ri- 
vate, seriously affected the value of the stock ot the 
Bank in the local market, and particularly in Calcutta and 
Bombay. In consecfuence of a period of commercial 
disaster. Captain MacGregor consented, on the wish of 
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the Directors, and at considerable sacrifice and self, 
denial, to continue at his post 
A general meeting passed the following resolutions 

“ That in conformity with the recommendation of the Bank’s 
Counsel the 1st clause of the deed of partnership be altered as 
follows : — 

That the business and concerns of the said Company shall consist 
in issuing Promissory Notes payable to bearer on demand, for any 
sums not less than Rupees one hundred and not exceeding Rupees 
ten thousand, and Bills of Exchange, including the purchase, sale 
and negotiation thereof, payable either to bearer or order, on demand, 
or at sight, or at such date or sight as the Directors for the time 
being shall fix to parties requiring the same. Provided that such 
Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange shall purport to be signed 
‘ For tub Agra and United Service Bank,* and shall be made, 
drawn, or accepted, respectively, either by the Secretary or Acting 
Secretary or one of the Local Agents of the said Bank, Provjded that 
no securities shall be issued by the said Bank or any of its Branches 
other than such as are hereinbefore S| ccified. 

Ill discounting Bills, Iloondies and Promissory Notes. In dis- 
counting Salary Bills of persons in the'^ service of Government alter 
the same shall have become due. 

In lending money repayable within such periods as may be deter- 
mined by the Directors, and making advances on the security of 
personal property, or on the security of two or more individuals, 
covered also, if considered expedient, by an insurance on the life ol 
the borrower. 

Ill making advances on the security of Government Stock or Paper 
endorsed to the Bank. 

Ill making advances on assignments of the salary of persons in the 
public service. 

In making advances on cash accounts to persons giving undoubted 
security or giving guarantee of another party or parties, or a mort- 
gage of real property in the Division of Agra, or in the immediate 
neighborhood of any other place where the Bank may hereafter be 
established, provided that the aggregated sums advanced on mort- 
gage of real property shall never exceed one-fifth of the subscribed 
capital of the Bank. 
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In the purchase and sale of Coin and Bullion and of Government 

Securities. 

In receiving deposits of cash and allowing interest thereon when 
the same shall to the Directors seem expedient. 

In money agency and other branches of business usually trans- 
acted by Bankers, subject always to such rules and restrictions as the 
Proprietors at any General Meeting may from time to time direct as 
hereinafter more particularly provided for ; anil it is hereby declared 
and provided that the Secretary, or Acting Secretary, and also the 
several Local Agents of the Bank, with the knowledge and consent 
of a majority of the several Local Committees respi'ctively, have and 
shall have full power and authority to discount, sell, negotiate, 
])ledge, endorse, and transfer all securities whatsoever belonging to 
the said Bank standing in the names of such OHicers respccti\ely or 
endorsed to them respectively, either in their names individually, or 
in their names with the addition of such otlice or capai'ity, and that 
such sales, pledges, endorsements, and transfers shall be l‘ully and 
etfectualjy binding upon the said Bank.” 

The following wer^ the position and staff of the Bank, 
1st January 1848 ; — 

lleserve Fundy.,..' Rs. 2,11,638 4 2 

Paid-up Capital „ 67,77,500 0 0 

Number of Shares „ 13,555 0 0 

Par value jj 500 0 0 

Number of Shareholders... „ 624 0 0 


Secretary 
Accountant 

Agent in London^ Under 
Agent in Calcutta^ 

Agent in Madras^ \ Proprietary 
Agent in Bombay^ J Committees. 
Agent in Mirzapore 


CAPTArx R. G. MacGreoob. 
J. W. Urquhart, Ksd. 
the f IJ. W. I. Wood, Ksq. 
control of J F. R. Neilson, Esq. 


j J. I. Gkddes, Esq. 

G. H. Brown, Esq. 
J. S. Pelletreai', Esq. 


1849, January.— The Directors considered it necessary 
to address the Government with the view of obtaining 
a legislative enactment for the Bank. Certain letiuisi- 
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tions were accordingly sent to the Bengal Government, 
requiring : — 

“1. A power to enable the Rank to sue and to be sued in the naiiio 
of the Secretary of the Company for the time being, at its head odice, 
and in the names of the duly appointed Agents for the time being .,i 
its several Rrariehes in India, namely, at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. 

2. A power restricting the liability of the Proprietors to tlio 
amount of the share or shares held by each respectively. 

3. A power authorizing the Governor-General of India in Council 

to appoint (from a list comprising, at the Head Office, six names, and at 
each of the Branches three names, such lists being framed by the Di- 
rectors of the Bank for the time being) two Directors at the Head Office 
and one member of Committee at each of the Branches, in addition to 
the ordinary number of six Directors elected by the proprietors, and 
in the case of Branch Committees to the members nominated l>y the 
Director ; such additional Directors and Committee men being^iri virtue 
of such appointment considered tliencefbrward as Directors on tin' 
part of Government, and vested with^dl prtwers and privileges apijcr- 
taining to such office, the same as if they were ordinarjj Director^ 
cliosen by the proprietors at large. ^ ^ 

4. Tliat, whereas at present, in particular cases, the Bank is suh- ' 
jeeted to a double or doubtful jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts ol 
Judicature at the Presidencies on the one hand, and of the Company’' 
Courts in the IMofussil on the other, some new legislative provision he 
made, whereby it may be secured from the consequences of sucli ano- 
maly and injustice; for instance, that it be subject at the Presidencies 
to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts alone ; and where located in 
the Mofussil to that of the Mofussil Courts only, or at least, that, after 
having satisfied the decree of one Court, it shall not also be subjected 
to the power of the other.” 

August. — Directors reported probability of consider- 
.able loss being incurred at Bombay, in consequence 
of deficient, or rather disputed security held in tliree 
cases of advances made on Oriental Bank stock. Tlii^ 
business had previously been very profitable, but tlie 
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wish to act, in consequence, with liberality towards 
good and old customers had been allowed, as events 
proved, too great a weight. Unaware however of the 
distant, costly, and hazardous speculations, beyond their 
personal control, into which the parties alluded to had 
entered, the Directors had no suflicient reason to doubt 
their continued competency, and no ai)prcheiision was 
entertained that any part of the security for their 
advances was liable to question. 

The following was the position and staff of the Hank, 
30th June 1849 : — 


Reserve Fund Rs. 3,09,139 10 0 

Paid-up Capital „ 67,77,500 0 0 

Number of {Shares „ 13,555 0 0 

P!ir value .....* „ 500 0 0 

Number of Shareholders... „ 008 0 0 


Secretary 

Assistant Secretaiy 
Accountmut 
Agent in London^ 
Agent in Calcutta, 
Agent in Madras, 
Agent in Bombay, ^ 


y* ... Captain R, G. Mac (Jre<job. 
... T. II. F\r,KL\Ni), Esti. 

... J. W. UlUn IIAKT, Es(i. 
Undor the f 11. W. I. Wood, Esti. 
control ol* I F. R. Nhii.son, 
Proprietary I J. I. Gkddks, E.s«f. 
Committee.s, (_J. (J. II. llitowA, Esq. 


1850, December 31. — Reserve Fund, Rs. 4,05,563-3-11. 
A general meeting passed the following resolution rela- 
tive to the Secretary, Captain MacGregor : — That the 
proposed early retirement of Captain R. G. MacGregor 
from the office of Secretary to the Agra and United 
Service Bank, and his contemplated assumption ol the 
duties of Agent of the Institution in London, to which 
he has been appointed, call for the expression of the 
sentiments of the general body of proprietors on his exe- 
cutive administration of the affairs of the Bank during 
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a period of ten years. They feel bound to declare their 
high opinion of the zeal, integrity, and unwearied assi- 
duity which has progressively, in that period, raised the 
Bank from its limited sphere of private and public advan- 
tage and utility to its present prosperity ; and persuaded 
that the same spirit which has ever animated him in the 
exercise of his official duties, will continue to be exerted 
with unabated interest, in the new position for which he 
has been selected, for the benefit of the concern which 
owes so much to hia exertions, they hereby tender him 
sincere thanks for his previous valuable services, and 
express the fullest confidence in his effective management 
of the new charge into which he is about to enter.” 
Directors announce that they had purchased in, and 
cancelled 367 shares of the Bank a discount varying 
from five to ten per cent. 

1851, February. — Paid-up capital. Rupees 63,64,500, in 
12,729 shares. Number of shareholders, 547. The differ- 
ence between this and the year 1848 is accounted by the , 
fact that the shares of several deceased persons were 
bought by the Bank and cancelled. Reserve F und, Rupees 
4,65,563-3-11. Mr. H. W. I. Wood voluntarily termi- 
nates his connection with the Bank. Considerable anxiety 
being felt to know the true position of the Bank, three 
Auditors were appointed to examine and report, which 
they did satisfactorily. 

1852, June 30. — Directors fix 28th September to con- 
sider the question of the transfer of the Head Office to 
Calcutta. The Secretary, Mr. Neilson, inspected the 
branches at Bombay and Madras prior to his removal to 
Calcutta. Mr. Mackintosh Balfour, the Calcutta Agent, 
appointed to be Branch Agent at Agra. 

1853, February 15.-—Since the last general meeting 
transfer of the Head, Office of the Bank from Agra to 
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Calcutta ’ has taken place. The Directors establish an 
Agency at Lahore, which, they conceive, will be of 
great service to the BanVa constituents in the Punjab. 
Directors purchase the premises occupied by the Bank 
in Council House street. 

1854. — A general meeting confirms the resolutions of 
a special general meeting, held 10th January, to increase 
the capital to 70 lacs of rupees, and to establish a 
Branch of the Bank in China. Mr. Cardno appointed 
to the Agency at Canton. 

1355 . — Last general meeting limited the dividends 
to nino, afterwards ten per cent, until the Reserve Fund 
should amount to 15 lacs. General meeting confirms 
resolution to increase the capital 20 lacs more. 

1856. — Reserve Fuijd, Rupees 13,73,906-15-4, Decem- 
ber 31.1-Paid-up capital, 75,00,000. The Chinese, at 
Canton, burned down* the. Bank house, together with 
nil the fe^tories. The books, papers, cash, &c., bclong- 
jng to the Bank had Been previously removed and 
placed in safety. The Agency temporarily located at 
ITong-Kong. 

1857. — Directors contemplate removal of the Head 
Office of the Bank from Calcutta to London. A general 
meeting awards to Mr, Neilson, on his departure from 
India to take charge of the London Office, a testimonial 
^ the amount of £300, in approbation of his conduct of 
me Bank’s affairs in India. This year was marked 
l)y serious and unprecedented disturbances in India, 
owing to the mutiny of the East India Company s 
troops. 

1858. — The first ordinary general meeting was held 
in London in April. Steps are taken to procure the 
registration of the Bank, as a Bank with limited 

D 1 
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liability. May.— A Branch was opened at Shanghai. 
December 31.— Paid-up capital, £1,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £164,535-13-0. 

1859. — Directors state that the Bank’s claim for com- 
pensation, to the extent of 21,784 dollars, for destruc- 
tion of its property at Canton, by the Chinese in 1856 , 
had been passed by Her Majesty’s Consul, subject to 
confirmation. 

1860. — Reserve Fund, £190,000. Directors a])p]y 
£3,000 to open a superannuation fund account, consider- 
ing that provision for this eventual liability should be 
gradually mj^de by moderate appropriations from the 
yearly profits. In order to provide further for the 
heavy and fast increasing duties of the Head Office, ^Ir. 
William Shipman is appointed London Manager. ]\Ii’. 
F. R. Neilson, General Manager, dies at Boulogne. 

1861. — Reserve Fund, £2p0,000. The Bank estab- 
lished a Branch at Kurrachee. ^^Mr, Mackintos\\ Balfour, 
the Manager of the Calcutta Branchy appointed General^ 
Manager in the place of the late Mr. Neilson, retainini,^ 
while in India, the duty of Inspector of Branches. Ptud- 
up capital, £1,000,000 sterling. The claims of the Bunk 
against the London and Eastern Banking Corporation 
stated to amount to £16,000 and upwards, against secu- 
rities of £13,000, 

1862. — Mr, John Cardno, formerly the Manager at 
Shanghai, appointed Chief Manager in India, Avltf 
Mr. H. G. Dunlop, Deputy Manager at Calcutta. A 
Branch of the Bank opened at Edinburgh. A general 
meeting awards Major R. G. MacGregor an annuity 
of £500 per annum, on his retirement from the 
Chair. April 23.— Mr. Dunlop appointed Manager at 
Calcutta. 
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1863, January 1.— Mr. E. A. Flinders, Accountant of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway Company, appointed Deputy 
Manager. 

The following is a detailed statement of the dividends 
declared by the Bank 

1833 ... 2nd half-year, at the rate of 

8 per cent per annum. 


1834 

1st ditto ditto ... 

... 10 

ditto ditto. 

» 

•• 2nd ditto ditto ... 

.... 10 

ditto ditto. 

1835 

.. 1st ditto ditto ... 

... 10 

ditto ditto. 


.. 2nd ditto ditto ... 

... 12 

ditto ditto. 

1836 

.. 1st ditto ditto ... 

... 12 

ditto ditto. 

» 

., 2nd ditto ditto ... 

... 14 

ditto ditto. 

1837 

.. 1st ditto ditto ... 

... 12 

ditto ditto. 

• 

,. 2nd ditto ditto ... 

... 16 

ditto ditto. 

1838 

.. 1st ditto •ditt 9 ... 

... 12 

ditto ditto. 

« 

,. 2nd ditto ditto ... 

... 11 

ditto ditto. 

1839 

1 . 1st dittp dhto 

10 

ditto ditto. 

if 

. Jnd ditto ditto ... 

... 9 

ditto ditto. 

1840 

. 1st ditto ditto .... 

... 11 

ditto ditto. 

if 

. 2nd ditto ditto .... 

... 10 

ditto ditto. 

1841 

. 1st ditto ditto .... 

... 11| ditto ditto. 

if 

. 2nd ditto ditto .... 

.. 12 

ditto ditto. 

1842 

. 1st ditto ditto ... 

.. 11 

ditto ditto. 

if 

. 2nd ditto ditto .... 

.. 12 

ditto ditto. 

1843 

. 1st ditto ditto .... 

.. 11| ditto ditto. 

fi 

. 2nd ditto ditto ... 

.. 11 

ditto ditto. 

1844 

, Ist ditto ditto .... 

. 11 

ditto ditto. 

a 

. 2nd ditto ditto .... 

. 11 

ditto ditto. 

1845 

, Ist ditto ditto 

. 12 

ditto ditto. 

f) 

2nd ditto ditto 

. 11 

ditto ditto. 

1846 

, 1st ditto ditto .... 

. 12 

ditto ditto. 

it 

2nd ditto ditto .... 

. 12 

ditto ditto. 
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1847 . 

.. 1st half-year, at the rate of 



12 

per cent, per annum, 

99 • 

.. 2nd ditto ditto .... 

... 10 

ditto ditto. 

1848 . 

.. 1st ditto ditto ... 

... 10 

ditto ditto. 

1849 

Dividend 

... 8 

ditto ditto. 

1850 

99 ••• 

... 8 

ditto ditto. 

1851 

99 ••• 

... 9 

ditto ditto. 

1852 

99 ••• 

... 9 

ditto ditto. 

1853 

99 ••• 

... 9 

ditto ditto. 

1854 

99 ••• 

... 10 

ditto ditto. 

1855 

99 •••' 

... 10 

ditto ditto. 

1856 

99 ••• 

... 10 

ditto ditto. 

1857 

99 ••• 

... 10 

ditto ditto. 

1858 

99 ••• 

... 10 

ditto ditto. 

1859 

99 •••' 

... 10 

ditto ditto. 

Bonus 1 £ per share. 


'j 

1860 

Dividend 

,M 10 

ditto ditto. 

Bonus 1 £ per Share. 



1861 .. 

. Dividend 

..‘l2 

.ditto ditto. 


Giving an average dividend of a fraction above eleven 
per cent per annum. The shares had generally risen 
in value, from the first^tablishment of the Bank, until 
the period of commerdal difficulty in connection with 
the failure of the Union Bank, when they fell to par. 
The Bank has no bank-note circulation in India. 
Mr. G. J. Gordon, when Secretary, tried very hard to 
establish one, but it was discountenanced by Govern- 
ment ; and, had it been allowed, would have failed in its 
effect, for the natives would not have used the notes to a 
sufficient extent. 

In addition to the dividends, bonuses to a large 
amount have, at different times, been divided amongst the 
proprietors. The following will show the present state 
and Staff of the Bank. 
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Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (Ont Million Sterling). 
Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000 (Two Million Sterling), in 20,000 
Shares of £100 each. 

Number of Shareholders (whose Names are published 
Annually 612. 

Reserve Fund, £200,000. 

27, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 

Branches at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Agra, Lahore, Umritsur, 
Kurrachee, Shanghai, Ilong-Koug, and Sydney. 


TRUSTEES. 

(All of whom are large Proprietors.) 
William Dsacken, Retired Civil Service. 
Majob-Oenl. C. Dennis Dun, Madras Army. 
Lt.-Col. W. MacGbobge, Ben. Retired List. 
Lt.-Genl. Sir G. Pollock,g.c.b, Ben. Arty, 

* DIRECTORS. 


Chairman , 

Deputy Chairman 
Geobge K(at Donaldson. 
Gjieut-Col. Henry Doveton. 
Alderman Th5s. Quested Finnis. 
Colonel James Holland. 
LieuT.-CoL. Jas. IIORSBUBGH 
Macdonald. 

Major R. G. Macgregob. 


G. G. Macphebson. 

J, Carrington Palmer. 
Charles Grenville Mansel. 
Major-Genl. James Ramsay. 
Al£.\ander Remington. 
Major-Genl. Duncan Sim. 
Jaj^Sydney Stopeord. 
jA»ras Thomson. 

William IIardinge Tyler. 


General Manager 
Secretary 
Accountant 
Inspector of Branches 
Manager at Calcutta 
Deputy ditto 
Manager at Bombay . . . 
Manager at Madras ... 
Manager at Agra 
Manager at Lahore ... 
Manager at Umritsur ... 


Mackintosh Balfour. 
T. J. MacRitcuie. 

G. B. Dalby, 

John Cardno. 

H. G. Dunlop. 

E. A. Flinders. 

H. B. MacCulloch. 
Edward Morris. 
WilMam Birks. 
Hector Gunn. 

T. Bailey. 
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Manager at KurracHee ... R. B. W. Bakeh, 

Mancger at Shanghai ... Henry Tubnbb. 

Manager at Hong^Kong ... Henry Noble. 

Manager at Sydney ... Alexander Campbell. 
Auditors^ Wm. Newmarch and J. H. Williams. 
Solicitors^ Messrs. Lacy and Bridges, 19, Kings' Arms Yard. 
Calcutta iSranr^. 

Office^ No. 2, Council House Street 
Under the Management of a Committee of Resident Shareholders. 
Hours of business.^ 10 a.m. /o 3 p. m. On Saturday to 1 p. m. 
No Cash receipt or payment after 3 p. m. 


Manager 
Deputy Manager 
Accountant 
Assistants 

Assistant Accountant 
Treasurer 


... Hamilton 0. Dunlop. 

... E. A. Flinders. 

... J. Parsick. 

... W. C. Smith, W. Y. Pode, and 
J. T. Menzies. 

... Ombelkachurn Soor. ,, 

... Modoosoodun Sen. 


NORTH-WESTERN B^NK OF INDIA. 

This Bank was originally established at Mussoorie, * 
as a private bank, in January 1840, by JSr. Solaroli, 
Mr. Troup, and Major Angelo, on a capital of Rupees 
50,000, for merely lo^^discounts, and other local pur- 
poses, under the designation of the Mussoorie Bank. 

In 1841, the capital was doubled, and seven other 
gentlemen joined the Bank; but, finding this was not 
sufficient for the wants of the rising settlement, it was 
converted, in January 1844, into a Joint Stock Bank, with 
a capital of 5 lacs of rupees, divided into 1,000 sliarcs 
of Rupees 500 each, under the superintendence of a board 
of six Directors, and three Trustees. 

On the Ist January 1844 the co-partnership was 
renewed and extended for a term of ten years, under 
the same title and denomination of the Mussoorie Bank, 
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with power to alter the title, at ‘any period within the 
ten years, should it be deemed necessary. The Articles 
of Agreement for the conduct of the Company 
provided : — 

“ That the business of the said Company shall consist in issuing 
Promissory Notes, in the purchase, sale and negotiation of Hills 
of Exchange, which said Promissory Notes and Hills of Exchaiigo 
shall be payable on demand or at such time allcr date or sight, as 
the Manager, for the time being, shall fix to parlies who shall ivijuire 
the same. 

In discounting Bills, Iloondies and Promissory Notes, in discount- 
ing Salary Hills of persons in the service of Covernment, allcr the 
same shall have become due. 

In lending money repayable within such periods as may be deter- 
mined ^hy the Manager, and making advances on the security ot 
personal property, or on the security of two or more indiviiluals, 
ooverodmlso, if considered expedient, by an Insurance on the life of 
tlic borrower. 

In lending advances on th(f security of Government btock, or 
paper endorsed to the Hank j 

In making advances , on assignments of the salary of persons in 
public service.. 

In making advances on cash accounts to persons giving undoubted 
security, or giving guarantee of another party or parties, or a mort- 
gage of real property in the settlera^t of Mnssoorie, or in the 
immediate neighborhood of any other place where the Hank may 
hereafter be established, provided that the aggregated sums advanced 
on mortgage of real property, shall never exceed one-fifth ot the sub- 
scribed capital of the Bank. 

In the purchase and sale of coin and bullion and of Government 
Securities. 

In receiving deposits of cash and allowing interest thereon, when 
the same shall to the Manager seem expedient. 

In money agency and other branches of business usually transact- 
ed by Bankers, subject always to such rules and restrictions as the 
proprietors, at any genei-al meeting, may, from time to time, direct 
as hereinafter more particularly provided for. 
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1844, July 1. — The capital was increased 1,000 shares 
more, making it 10 lacs. 

1845, January 1. — The capital was increased 2,000 
shares, making it 20 lacs. 

1846, January 1.— The capital was increased 2,000 
shares, making it 30 lacs. 

1847, May 1.— The capital was increased 1,000 shares, 
making it 35 lacs. 

September 1, was again increased 1,000 shares, mak- 
ing it 40 lacs. 

The manner in which these increases were made were 
as follows, and the dividends paid since 1st January 
1842, are also detailed ; — 

Memo, of the several dates of Increase^ and of 

tribution of the Stock of the Noi;thrlVestern Bank of 

India, 

iBt January 1844... 1,000 shares... Rs. 6,00,000 0 0 
lit July 1844... 1,000 „ ... „ 6,00,0^0 0 0 To shareholders, accord- 

ing to their previous 
holding, giving one 
new*” for every old 
share. 


tW^Dis^ 


1st Juiuary 1845, 


f2,( 

■" 12,1 


Ist January 1846... 


2,000 shares... Rs.l0, 00, 000 0 0 

,000 „ ... t, 10,00,000 0 0 400 shares to Reserve 
and 1,000 to sh.irc- 
holders, giving four- 
fifths of a new for 
every old share. 

f4,000 shares ..R8.20, 00, 000 0 0 


' 12 , ( 


,000 


, „ 10 , 00,000 0 


0 400 to London. 
400 to Calcutta. 
200 to Bombay. 


Total 1,000 to Reserve. 

1,000 to shareholders, giv- 
ing one-fourth new for 
every old share. 
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I at Slay 1847 


{ 


G,000 shares... Ks. 30, 00, 000 

1,000 „ .. „ 6 , 00,000 


0 

0 


0 

0 500 to Reserve and 500 


Ist Sept. 1847 


{ 


7,000 shares.. .R3.35,00, 000 0 0 


to .^h.^rehttlllers, giv- 
inj; one-lwtflflh new 
for every old share. 


1,000 „ ... „ 5,00,000 0 0 500 to Reserve, and 500 

to sharehitlders, i^iv- 


ing onc-toui'toenth 
new for o\ery old 
share. 


8,000 shares ... Rs. 40,00,000 0 0 

The following dividends were declared from 1842: — 


1st January 



1st .Ii;Iy 

to 3 Ist Doc. 1812 


l^t .Jimiv 

l^t ji^^ 





1st January 



Iht .July* 



Ist .January 



1st .July 



1st January 

'M 


ht .July 

1‘2 

1st .January 



Ist .July 



Ist .January 




1847, December. —The drafts of the Bank -on ’Messrs. 
Olyn and Co., the London Bankers, were refused 
acceptance, in consequence of the securities received 
by Glyn and Co. being insufficient to cover the amount 
of drafts drawn. Mr. James Watson, the London Agent, 
however, gave protection to all presented. The paid- 
iip capital, at this date, was Rupees 40,00,000, with a 
Reserve Fund of llupees 3,00,000. On the arrival of 
the mail, Glyn and Co. accepted the drafts refused. 

1848, June 30.— The Calcutta Committee recommend- 
ed that Rupees 60,000* out of the profits should be 
reserved to meet chances of eventual deficiencies on the 

£ 1 
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realization of Bills on England returned. Dividend 
declared at eight per cent per annum. 

1849. — Declared dividend at eight per cent per annum. 
Reserve Fund, Rupees 2,19,143-2-9. August 20.— A 
meeting of proprietors was held at Meerut, when it was 
resolved to reduce the capital to thirty lacs in accord- 
ance with the resolution of the Directors. October 25. 
— A special meeting confirmed this resolution. About 
this time also the establishment of a Branch in Calcutta 
and London was determined on, for the protection of the 
interests of retired shareholders in Europe, the safe remit- 
tance of their funds, and for the service of the public 
generally. Local Committees were also formed^^id the 
practical workings of their Branches proved nJ^^ con- 
ducive to the interests of shareholders and the public, 

Mr. R. J. R. Campbell, the Managing Director in 
Calcutta, was appointed to proceea to take charge of the 
London Agency. Mr. Campbell’s services having been 
gratuitous, the Directors present him with a piece ol 
plate of the value of jP 200. Mr. Gollan, who had been 
acting as Calcutta Agent, retired, and w^as succeeded by 
Mr. C. B. Wood, the Deputy Secretary to the Bank, 
until the return of Mr. Watson from England. 

The following were the staff of the Bank at this 
period : — 

DIRECTORS. 


T. F. Bloi3. 

F. Lloyi). 

J. Abercrombie. 
T. C. Flowoen. 


Secretary 
Deputy Secretary 
Accountant 


J. Limtob. 

R. Willis. 
ci*c. PONSONBT. 


...•Major Frederick Anqelo. 
... Charles B. Wood. 

... F. Whitehead. 
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The Bank established the following branches ; — 

CALCUTTA BRANCH, 

No. 2, Mangoe Lane. 

Agent ... James Watson. 

Treasurers ... Bank op Bengal. 

BinSSOORXE BRANCH. 

Agent ... Majoe W. Freeth. 

LAHORE BRANCH. 

Agent ... J. O’Brien Tandv. 

LONDON BRANCH, 

No. 19, King's Arms Yard. 

Manager ... R. J. R. Campbell. 

^^countant ... F. McNaghten. 

"^Weasurers ... Gltn, Hallipax, Mills and Co. 

185Q, — The Directors of the Bank, conjointly with 
those of the Delhi Bank, the Simla Bank, and the Cawn- 
pore Bank, address a meniorial to the Governor-General 
of India* calling his attention to the imperfect state 
•of the law affecting Joint Stock Bank shareholders in 
India, and requesting a new law to remedy the evils 
complained of. 

1851.— Certain delinquencies in the Bank are tlio 
subject of general comment, involving charges brought 
against one of the Directors, and the Secretary. Frau- 
dulent entries are proved to have been made in the books, 
and the panic is so wide spread, that people demand 
a general and independent audit of all the Joint Stock 
Banks. A Court of Enquiry assembles at Meerut, under 
orders from Army^Head Quarters, to investigate the 
connection of certain Officers with the delinquenci^ 
committed. Captain Blois’ justification is considered 
most satisfactory, and it is said that no blame attaches 
to Captain Watt on account of the transaction in which 
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he was concerned. Mt John O’Brien Tandy, the Agent 
at Lahore, is appointed Secretary and Manager, on 
the resignation of the Secretary, Major Angelo. This 
gentleman, whose alleged indiscretions arc also the subject 
of official enquiry, and who was residing at Cossipore, 
suddenly leaves Calcutta on sick certificate, postponing 
a promised full and ample explanation of the mistukes 
in the Bank’s book-keeping. 

1853, February 1. — Mr. Robert McKim appointed 
London Agent. He finds all in order, with excej)tion only 
of the accounts left unadjusted by Mr. R. J. R. Campbell. 
June 30. — Dividend seven per cent per annum, or four- 
teen per share upon the capital stock of Rupees 22,05,600. 
Several irregularities are proved to have been* com- 
mitted in the London accounts, for which a general 
meeting impounds the dividends of the London* Com- 
mittee. In addition to these irregularites, a direct em- 
bezzlement by a clerk of £2,3^3-11-11 was brought to 
light. The aggregate loss sustained by the Bank was 
Rupees 1,29,889-11-10. Serious charges are brought 
against Mr. R, J. R. Campbell, the late London Agent, 
of trading in indigo with the Bank’s funds, and of the 
London Committee being cognizant thereof. Mr. R. J. 
R. Campbell addresses the shareholders of the Company 
in refutation of the charges made against him, and refers 
to a favorable record of him by a general meeting on 
7th January 1851, to this effect; — 

“ Mr. Campbell intimated that it would not suit him to continue 
his services in an institution where such gross neglect and deception, 

the Secretary, could be allowed and countenanced by the Directors, 
in the face of his and his Committee’s repeated protests for eighteen 
months. Mr. Campbell was earnestly requested to defer his resig- 
nation for the present, which he only consented to do out of consi- 
deration for his friends in the Bank.” 
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1856 . — Mr. Kich, the Bombay Agent, proceeds to 
England on sick leave, an arrangement having been 
entered into with Mr. J. E. MacLachlan, formerly 
connected with the Commercial Bunk, to officiate as 
Mr. Rich’s locum tenens. A general meeting removes 
Mr. Kobert McKim from his office of Agent for the 
Bank in London, on or after three months from the date 
upon which the resolution shall be notified to him. 
Mr. Rich, on leave to England, is instructed to officiate 
as London Agent in the room of Mr. McKim. 

1857, April 30. — Mr. J. O’B Tandy tenders his resig- 
nation of the Secretaryship, which is accepted by the 
Directors, who record their sense of his services in a 
very flattering minute. 

1859.— The affairs of the Bank are put in liquidation ; 
Mr. j! H. Fergusson being appointed to the office of 
Winding-up Manager. . 

1862— September 1.— Mr. Fergusson publishes his 
Eighteenth Report to the proprietors of the North- 
Western Bank of India in Liquidation, in conformity 
with the resolutions of the special general meeting of 
the 20th of August 1859, and the decree of the Supremo 
Court of Judicature of Fort William in Bengal, dated 
the 26th of September 1859. 

Gentlemen, 

The following is a Statement of your Assets and 
Liabilities made up to 31st August 

ASSETS. 

Cash in hand Rs. 131 10 1 

Ditto in the Bank 
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Brought forward ... 27,753 15 11 
Government Five 
per cent Paper 
applicable to the 

second dividend... Rs. 600 0 0 

Ditto ditto to the 
fifth dividend ... „ 2,400 0 0 
Ditto in hand, Rs. 

70,000 valued at 
5-8 per cent pre- 
mium ... ,1 73,850 0 0 

Interest due on Go- 
vernment Paper 
for Rs. 70,000 to 
date, less Income 

Tax „ 1,680 0 0 

78,530 0 0 

* 1,06,283 15 11 

liondon and Eastern 
Banking Corpo- 
ration balance un- 
paid after receipt 
of first and se- 
cond dividends, 
and after deduct- 
ing amount of 
interest and 
charges disallow- 
ed by the Vice- 
Chancellor, Ex- 
change 2 shillings 

per Rupee Rs- 1,54,717 7 4 

Balance of Loan on 
House Property 
in theUpper Pro- 
vinces and other 

Securities n 18,036 6 0 
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liabilities. 

Floating Deposits 
still unclaimed ... Rs. 21,585 10 10 
Ditto on account of 
fifth dividend ... „ 2,299 0 0 

Ditto on account of 
previous divi- 
dends „ 3,179 8 2 

Poyable in Govern- 
ment Five per 
cent Paper on 
account of the 
second dividend 

unclaimed „ 6G0 0 0 

Ditto on account of 
the fifth divi- 
dend „ 2,400 0 0 

• ' 30,064 3 0 

Sixth dividend at 

Rs. 12 per share, ' » 

after ^deducting ^ 

the amount trans- 
ferable to credit 
of sundry debtors 
to the Bank, be- * 
ing also share- 
holders, payable 
in cash on and 
after the loth 

instant ... Rs. 61,512 3 0 

Reserved for Law 

Charges Rs. 5,000 0 0 

Ditto for Rent and 
Commission ... „ 2,500 0 0 

Ditto for Depend- 
encies and Con- 

tingencies „ 1,500 0 0 

9,000 0 0 


1,00,576 6 0 
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I have now the pleasure to report the settlement of 
the Equity Suit with the estate of the late Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh, and that I have received under it, by order 
of the Supreme Court, the sum of Rupees 31,435-11-3, 
and have since paid the costs of the Bank’s Solicitors in 
that suit. This has enabled me to declare a sixth divi- 
dend in further part of capital, payable in cash on and 
after the 10th instant, of Rupees 12 per share, which 
has been duly advertized, making, with previous divi- 
dends declared by me, payable partly in cash, and partly in 
Government Five per cent Paper, Rupees 182 per share. 

The winding-up of the affairs of the Bank being now 
nearly completed, and it being uncertain how soon we 
may be able finally to close them, principally on account 
of the claim on the London and l^stern Banking Cor- 
poration, 1 have thought it desirable that my accounts 
up to hand should be audited. The resolutions and 
order of Court, under which ^ was appointed^ do not 
provide for this : but with the sanction of the Committee, 
of shareholders, and in anticipation of the approval of the 
shareholders generally, I have arranged for the audit. 
I trust this arrangement will be satisfactory to all parties 
concerned. 

Owing to the lamented death of Colonel Cuthbert 
Davidson, c, B., the late Resident at Hyderabad, since 
the dale of my last Report, there is a vacancy in the 
Committee of Proprietors appointed by the order of the 
Supreme Court to co-operate with me in the wind-up, 
and if it be thought necessary by the proprietors a 
meeting can be called for the purpose of filling up that 
vacancy. 

Mr. M. R, Gubbins, the other member of the Com- 
mittee, has proceeded to England on account of his health 
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for a few months, but is expected back before the end 
of the year, and he is represented, under the arrangement 
sanctioned by the order of the Supremo Court, by 
Mr. William Anderson, of the firm of Gordon Stuart 
and Co. of Calcutta, who holds his Power of Attorney. 

DELHI BANK CORPORATION LIMITED. 

This Bank was established at Delhi, in September 
1844, under the designation of the Delhi Bank. The 
niunber of shares at first subscribed for was 2,400, of 
Rui)ees 500 each : — subsequently increased to 4,800. 

Dividends have been declared as follows, viz . : — 


21st July 1845 

... 8 

per edit, per aiumiii. 

20th January 1846 

... 3 

ditto 

ditto. 

14th July 1846 

... 9 

ditto 

ditto 

1st* February 1847 

... 10 

ditto 

ditto. 

28th July 1847 ^ ... 

... 10 

ditto 

ditto. 

10th February 1848 

... 10 

ditto 

ditto. 

1st August 1848 4.. 

... 10 

ditto 

ditto. 

The commercial crisis in 

1847-48 very 

injuriously 


affected the^ value of the shares of this, in common with 
those of every other institution of the kind. The ])resent 
l)ai(l-up capital stock of the Bank is Rupees 20,00,000. 
The par value of each share Rupees 500. Reserve I und, 
Rupees 60,000. The Bank has no charter ; nor any note 
circulation. 

In 1860 the Bank applied to be registered unfler 
the Limited Liability Act, on which occasion the style 
and designation was altered to that which it now bears, 
namely The Delhi Bank Corpouation Limited. 

For several years its operations and influence ^ere 
purely local, but it has now established Branches at 
Allahabad, Calcutta, Lucknow, and Mussoorie. 

y 1 
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The following are the staff of the Bank 

TRUSTEES. 

Col. F. Gaitskell, c. b., Itoya/ Artillery. 
J. C. Murpht, Civil Judi'e^ Umritsur. 
Lalla Choonna Mull, Banker, Delhi. 


Manager 

Deputy Manager and Secretary... 
Suh- Deputy Manager and 

Accountant 
Ageniin London 
Agent in Calcutta 
Agent in Allahabad 
Agent in Lucknow 
Agent in Mimoorie 
Age7U8 in Bombay and Madras ... 


J. C. Parry. 

11. P. IIealt. 

C. II. Rushton. 

Union Rank of London. 
David Lancastke. 
Charles F. Vaughan. 
W. B. Thompson. 

John IIealy. 

Agra and U. S. Bank. 


CalruttiT 

Office, No. 6, Government Place, 

C * 

Agent ... David Lancaster. 

Assistant Agent and Accountant ... ^ W. II. Trotter. •• 
Cashier ... Bib Cuunder Dutt. 


DACCA BANK. 

This Bank was established on the Ist July 1846, with 
a capital of 5 lacs, in shares of Bupees 1,000 and 500 
each: of these 400 rupees per share were paid iq). 
The projectors of the Bank were: George Lamb, Esq., 
Superintending Surgeon, Dacca; Captain H. M. Nation, 
Assistant Superintendent for the Suppression of Thuggee, 
Dacca; Kajeh-alleeinoollah of Dacca; Josiah Patrick 
Wise, Esq., of the firm of Wise and Glass, Dacca; and 
Baboo Nundlall Dutt of Dacca; John Dunbar, Esq., 
Commissioner of Kevenue, Dacca ; Doctor Thomas Alex- 
ander Wise, Civil Surgeon of Dacca ; andKhajeh Abdool 
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(iiinni of Dacca, the three latter ' being trustees. The 
(Iced of settlement recited that 


“ The capitftl of the said Company at present consists of Company’s 
Knpccs five hundred thousand, di\ided into one thousand shaiea 
of’ Rupees five hundred each. The capital may, lunvover, at any 
time be increased by sanction of a majority of shareh.ildcrs, holding 
a proj)ortion of two-thirds of stock ; such now stock to belong to 
the existing proprietors ratably. 

No member of the Company can possess shares to a larger amount 
than one-fifth of the capital of the Bank, whatever that may be, or 
may become. 

The present partnership shall be and continue for and during the 
term of ten years from the date of this deed, but may be enlarged at 
the will of existing shareholders. 

In case the (Company shall at any time prevloijs to that jauiod 
sustain a loss one-fourth of its capital, the affairs of the Company 
shall be , wound up. • 

In issuing Promissory Notes ; in the purchase, sah', and negotia- 
tion of Bills of Kxchange in discounting Bills and Nol(‘s; in lending 
money on,Jhe security of indivi^luals, and of personal or real properly ; 
^in granting Cash Credits; in the purchase and sale of coin and 
bullion and Government Securities; in the receipt of cash at 
interest; in money agency; and any other branches of business 
commonly cai-ried on by bankers.” 

Its very limited business gave it notliing more than a 
purely local interest. It had no charter, nor did it isauc 
notes. Its dividends, which were dcclaretl on the 30th 
June and 31st December respectively, ranged from six to 
ten per cent. In the early part ot 1862, the following 
were the staff of the Bank : — 


•Secretary 
Accountant 
Aseislant 
Treasurer 
Calcutta Argents 


... G. M. Refly. 

... Kistocoomae Seal. 

... Choytun Kisse.x Bysack. 

... Bl'xgo Cmundeb Roy. 

... SuRBoore HCSDEB and M odhoosoodun, 
Poddars, Burra bazar. 
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In February of the- same year, the "Bank of Bengal, 
under the 37th clause of the Charter Act, purchased 
and took over the whole concern, the shareholders of the 
Dacca Bank receiving an equivalent for their shares 
in Bank of Bengal stock. Mr. G. M. Kcily, the Secre- 
tary, was retained as Agent, but, resigning in 1863, Ins 
place was supplied by Mr. D. Kennedy, the Accountant 
to the Rangoon Branch. 


THE BENARES BANK. 

This Bank, which has earned an infamous notoriety by 
its failure, was established in 1844-45, chiefly by the 
influence of Colonel Pew, who, some years back, nvas a 
man of large fortune and unboiinded credit. lie was 
seized with a mania for speculating, however, and the 
Benares Bank was one of the res^ults of his madness. 
When the Bank was commence^ in 1845, its capital was 
proposed to be Rupees 5,00,000, raised by the sale of 1,000 
shares at Rupees 500 each. The first instalment, of 
Rupees 250 each, was all that was ever paid on the shares, 
and even this was done on many occasions, by borrowing 
the amount from the Bank, on the security of its own 
scrip. Unable to call up the full price of the shares, the 
Bank determined on issuing new ones. 

1848. — The Bank continued to issue new shares till 
the total amount was 6,000, giving a nominal capital of 
Rupees 15,00,00, of which, however, no more than 
Rupees 9,00,000 was ever paid up, much of it having 
been so by loans from the Bank. 

1849. — Formidable irregularities discovered in the ma- 
nagement; the Directors having purchased their stock 
with money borrowed rrt)m the Bank. They held their 
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groiiiul by the value of the votes of parties who had not 
paid up their shares, and who had paid their first instal- 
ments by loans from the Bank at twelve per cent interest. 
When the Bank stock was selling in the market at from 
thirty to fifty per cent discount, the Directors purchased 
in the stock of their friends at par, and cancelled the 
shares. They also invested nearly the whole capital in the 
Ganges Steam Navigation Company, from which, under 
any circumstances, it could not have been withdrawn, if 
desired, and which pursued a ruinously losing career. As 
nearly all the Directors belong to the Army, the matter 
undergoes a strict investigation. July ID. -A meeting 
of the shareholders of the Benares Bank was held at 
the Bank House. 

• • “ PRE8KNT : 

Rev. J. A. Shurman, Major Stewart, Lieut. Stewart, Dr. Rutter, 
Dr. Drander, Dr. Berwick, Dr. Kdliii, Mr. Busou, Bal)oo Jliirrcc 
(’liund, Bala Suiul)lioonauth,*Narain Kao 'rrcluvnlo, llimniuiit Itao, 
Kushi Nutt Biswass, Lmbeeka Churn Biswa^s Deo .Suiikcr S^lhcf, 
I'urustuui Do»s, Koorslieid Baliadoor, Bulodor J)oMj, (ioorslioy Mull, 
(funsliuruii Doss, Kani Cliund, Doorga Dial Sing, and liula (lobind 
Narain. 

On this occasion most of the absent shareholdtu’s were represent- 
ed by proxy. 

The Rev. J. A. Shurman having been unaniinoudy called to 
the Chair, read the following refpii.-'ilion convening the meeting: 
Agreeable to a ro<piisition from .shareholders rcpre>enling fuie-teiilh 
of the capital of the Bank, a special ineeling ot .shareholders will 
take place at the Bank House on .Momlay, the Uth July, at 1 1 a, m., 
to consider the propriety of forthwith winding up the alfuirs of the 
Benares Bank, and to concert inea.sures in respect to the saine. 

By order of the Directors, 

K. (J. Dl’sbae, Secretary. 


Benares^ 16/A June 1849. 
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lie said, that the purpose for which they had met was one ot 
deliberation ; and they must take time and exercise patience, to come to 
a sound conclusion, and concert to advantage. He had no doubt some 
ofBcial information had been prepared by oi'der of the Directors, ami 
if the meeting pleased, he would call on the Secretary to read the 
statement of their affairs. 

Mr. Dunbar, the Secretary, read the following, as his professional 
opinion and suggestions : — 

Benares Banh^ Oth July 1849. 


The following scheme for adjusting the accounts of the Bank\s 
proprietors is submitted for consideration : — 

Out of the capital of Rs- 1 5,00,000 

The amount standing 
in the name of par- 
ties who have no 

paid-up shares is Rs. 3,74,450 

The amount stand- 
ing in the names 
of parties who 
have Votli paid 
and unpaid shares 
is Ks. 6,95,575, of 


which there is un- 
paid » 4,21,253 

The Bank holds no- 
minally shares to 

the amount of « 1,42,200 


Total unpaid 

The amount held 
by parties whose 
whole stock iS 

paid-up is 

Amount held by 
parties who also 
have unpaid shares 
as above ^ 

Total paid up... 


9,37,903 


Rs. 2,87,775 


„ 2,74,322 


Rs. 5,62,097 


15,00,000 
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The amount paid up has been e«UKsidenibly more in reality, beinj; 
at one time Rupees 7,42,650, but, as several i)arties, holding both 
j>ai(l and unpaid shares, are indebted, in easli aoeount, on iinule(|uate 
security, and all of them arc liable t\)r intei-est their unpaid shares, 
a proportionate amount of their paid slnares is struck out, and eousi* 
dored as unpaid, to cover their liabilities under those heads. 

Of the amount now reckoned to be paul up on shartis, 

say Us 5,62, 0'J7 

Premising tliat the 
funds on hand will 
nearly stiflice to 
meet the Bank’s en- 
gagements to third 
parties, it is estimat- 
ed that there maybe 
realised from debt- 
ors on other than ,, 

share • accounts, * 
within the next 

two months, about 65,000 

And within the tbl- i 

lowing four months 

about ... n 1,37,000 

- 2,00,000 


Thus leaving an apparent deficieney Us. .3,62,007 

whieh is just about equal to what is dm; by oiu* party, in his in- 
dividual capacity, and, conjointly with others, for loans taken lur the 
use of a Steam Company and two Sug.ir Companie.s. 

It is uncertain whether any large proportion of this sum will lur 
eventually recovered, and, as, in any ca.se, tlio time wlieii it may bo 
realized is likely to be distant, it would appear expedient to pass this 
amount of Rupees 3 , 62,097 to a suspense account, and apportion the 
deficiency ratably among shareholders, subject to any fulun. mole 
of adjustment that may be deterniincil on. 

The number of shares among whom the deficiemy would bt 
,1 . . . . •«• 6,000 
devisable is ... ••• "* 

Less shares held by the Bank ••• ••• ' 

nz. ^^4311 
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wliicli would give, on each share, a deficiency of about Rupees 67, 
but, as some of the shareholders are not in a position to pay, tin- 
deficiency may be reckoned moderately at 75 rupees per share, i.i 
thirty per cent when thus apportioned. 

At tins rate, the amount of deficiency that would devolve to tin- 
unpaid shares of those who also have part of their stock paid up 
would be ... ... ... ... ... R3. l,2{),37j 

Of which, however, some parties hold so large a propor- 
tion of unpaid that, after giving credit for the whole of 
their paid shares at their estimated value of seventy per 
cent, there would be due from them, for the difference 
between that value and the deficiency chargeable to them, 
upwards of ... ... ... ... ... Rs. 73,lf)(i 

Leaving to _be borne by others who have a large surplus 
on their paid-up shares taken at their estimated value 
over and above their quota of deficiency ... ... Rs. 53,181 

While the deficiency devolving to those whose whole stock 

is unpaid would be ... ... ... ... Rs. 1,12,335 

Tt would hence appear the fairest mode of adjusting these ac- 

counts, to write off altogether the shares held by the Bank, and to gi^o 
credit to the extent of seventy per cent for all other unpaid share' 
with which parties now stand charged, requiring those whose whole* 
stock is unpaid to make up the remaining thirty per cent at once with 
the interest that may be now due from them on the amount of their 
shares, and to continue from time to time to pay the future interest 
that may accrue on such portion of the said amount as wouM 
correspond, taken ratably, with the sum remaining due on each 
paid-up share, after deducting the dividends that may be distributed 
thereon. The like course would be advisable in the case of thoM' 
whose quota of the deficiency exceed the estimated value of their 
paid-up shares, who should, therefore, be called on to pay up su' h 
excess, together with the future accruing interest on their unpaid 
shares, calculated on the plan above indicated. On the other hand, 
as regards those whose paid-up shares would, at their estimated value, 
more than cover the deficiency on their unpaid stock, together with 
the future interest thereon, reckoned in the manner just described, 
it would seem sufficient to allow the dividend devolving to their paid- 
up shares to be carried to their credit as a set-off against such deli' 
cieiicy and interest, until the same shall have been cleared oft’; uiul 
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thereafter those parties wouhl be entitre«l, on the deelanition of 
iiirther dividends, to bo plaoed, as respects their paid-up shares, 
,>n the same ibotinj; witli tlwse wliose whole stock m iy be paid up. 
Were the recoveries alluded to elVected nearly in lull, the lu)lders 
„r paid-up shares would }?ot within thirty per cent of tltc original 
amount thereof* and the expenses of windin;^ up wouM. at (he >auu* 
lintc, be defrayed from the inbux'St proposiMl to be charui'd on unpaid 
^t^)ck ; provided, of course, that heavy law eharfjes are uol iucur- 
ml, while whatever amount was realized on tlie Muns traif'lerred 
to suspense account, would he divisible ratal>ly autonj; the entire 
immher of shares that eontrihuted, on dtie propnitinu, to the pay- 
ment of the estimated defieieney, ineludin;^^ the paid-np shares, llioii'^h 
it would be necessary to retain the dividends on the unpaid, derived 
from this source, to await the final adjustment (»f aceouuts. For 
in the event of any large proportion of the <lelieieney being irre- 
(■o\erable from parties having no paid-up shares, or tboxe whose 
(luota of deficiency greatly exceed the estimated value of their {)ai<l-up 
"hares, tiierc would, of cclurse, be a heavier cpiota of the delieimvy 
ilcNolving to the fully paid-up stoek-hohliU’s, and those having a 
larger proportion of paid lo ut^J)aid shares, and it. may liappen ih.it 
in such ev-‘nt, several, in the, latter category, may liave tin’ etilire 
ilivideuds on their paid-up shares swallowed up iii the im re.isi .1 
(piota of defieifiiey falling on their unjiaid shares. Whatever Mini, 
however, might be realized on the amount Irau'l’erred to ."Uspense 
account would, under these circumstanees, be divi.Mhh; among lh(*."e 
two clas.ses alone, as having been the partie.s by whom the delieienry 
would have been borne, and if considerable, would jirohahly lender 
their ultimate loss comparatively light. 

K. (f. Di'mivb, 

Secretary of the Jhiiares Ihuih. 

The Secretary said the fi.Iluwing had l«en «ei.t to he laid l.e/i.re 
the meeting by Dr. Butter: — 

Chairman — please to read it. 

Dr. Butter to Mr. Dunbvr, 

Secretary, Benares Bank. 

Daaa S.B,-I.est I should he preveot.l from fuinillng my in.en- 
tion of being present at the Bank meeting to-day, ^ ^ l lat l 
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note may be taken as my written vote for the winding up of tfi* 
Bank on the score of the impossibility of finding Directors to cai rv 
it on. 

The Bank’s pecuniary (fifiiculties will now probably have a speeds 
termination. Tlmve ever since the conimeneement of the agitatiDu 
recointnended aljstinence ; — that Colonel Pew and the Ganges Steam 
Navigation (Company would themselves act fairly by all their nedi- 
tors \ and a letter from Colonel Pew, dated the 2nd instant, wlii( It 
Captain Fagan, on Saturday evening, authorised me to cominunieati 
to the Directors, fully justifies, I think, that recommendation. 

Colonel Pew states, contrary to the newspaper report of lln' 
trial, that he, Major Stewart, and Dr. Duncan, had the Oriental Ihinl '.s 
suit decreed against him and others personally. That the Oriental 
Bank is forcing through the Court, another suit, for Rupees 1,17,000. 
sun-eptitiously taken by Richmond, from the Oriental Bank, as if lur 
the pm-poscs of the Ganges Company ; that Mr. Blake is bringing; 
a third action lor coals. Rupees 32,031 ; and that to prevent hi' 
private assets from being seized in satisfaction of these claims agniii't 
the Ganges Company, Colonel Pew has determined immediatciv 
to throw his affairs into the Insolvent Court, and thus to act 
fairly by all his creditors, by having his estate wound up more 
favorably than it could be done by any private individual, ami 
by dealing summarily with Richmond, who has, among other jau- 
perty of Colonel Pew’s, misappropriated 4C6 Oriental Bank share? 
(Rupees 2,03,000). 

Colonel Pew adds that his balance sheet, drawn up under legal 
advice, looks well, and that the Ganges would veby soon pay off all 
their debts, if its creditors allowed them to run their five boats, {to 
Bulloah only^) in the dry season, instead of bringing actions agaiii't 
their Managing Directors. An enclosed note from Mr. Stoptbrd state" 
that the Patua^ Benares^ and Mirzapore are now making large profit' ; 
that the Ghazeepore was ready for a trial of her engines, which had at 
the date of his note been deferred only on account of the rain ; atnl 
that Robinson and Co. had agreed to abide by the arbitration ol 
Colonel Forbes regarding the fifth boat, the Chunar. 

I congratulate the Directors on this most favorable prospect for 
the Bank, although it is impossible for any one, who looks for tlie 
advancement of India, by the application of British captial 
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enterprise, to rcgartl, without regret and apprehension, this termination 
of Colonel Pew s useful and sell-den^’ing t*an*er. 

Yours liiithrully, 

I). Huttkr, 

A murmur of approval. 

Dr. Butter himself arrived about this time. 

The Chairman said, it would he prudent to refro'ih Colom*! Pew's 
memory, which was much burdened (a l.atigh), witli nn exact account 
4if the amount of his debts to this Bank, previous to liis ^oini; into tim 
IiL-ohent Court. The Secretary was desired to transmit such a 
<lociiment to the Colonel without delay. 

Dr. iOdlin begged permission to ask the StM'retary several formal 
(piestious, the answers to which might be satisfactmy to the slmre- 
holdcrs at large. 

Who are our present official Trustees? 

Baboo Ilurri Chund and the llcv. J. A. Shurman. 

Have they been duly elected, and in strict <*()nformity with 
clauses % 8, and 9 of the Aecd ? 

The Secretary read the clauses aloud, and said the Trustees hatl 
been /orma% and duly elected.'* 

Have agy bad or doubtful, debts been contracted since the last 
half-yearly meeting ? 

No, scarcely ^any business had been alteniptoil since Kel)riiary. 

Who were the Managing Directors from llm commcnccmfut of 
the Bank to this time, specifying dates of appointment ami 
iiation? — It was e.ssential to have precise information on thiH ]>oint, 
as one and another said, I was a Director^ but not a Mtumyvig Direc- 
tor ; I was a Director, but not an original Director. 

Dr. Butter rose, and begged to protest against such a slatf'inont 
being made, if, as it clearly appeared, its object was to tliniw exrlu- 
•''ivc odium and responsibility on the Managing Dins-tors. All iImj 
Directors did know, or might have known all Ihc all.iirs (»1 tlji* Hank, 
must share in either general credit or hlaim*. 

Dr. Berwick perfectly agreed, and thought Dr. Edlin to(»k loo 
niuch on himself, &c. 

The Chairman moderated. 

Dr. Edlin said, Dr. Berwick might spare him ; his senliments on 
ihe suVjject were those of Dr. Berwick hiin^clt and ol Dr. Butter . 
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hut he had an express reason for putting the question in a fr)rm 
which would bring on a plain discussion. He had been askod hy a 
near connexion of Major Stewart to point out, publicly, that ^lajor 
Stewart was not a ^Managing' Director, and stress had been laitl 
on it, in the newspapers, as they knew. 

Major Stewart said, all he wished to have the public aware of 
was, that ho was not a participator in the unequal cancelling that liail 
been so justly condemned on all sides. He expre.sscd his rcvulincjs^ 
to share in all the other responsibilities of the original Directuis, 
jind confessed that a strong distinction could not be drawn bct^^cl‘u 
Directors and Managing Directors. 

Dr. Kdlin pointed out that Lala Sumboo Nauth, an original 
Director, liad applied in vain to have some of his shares cancelhM] 
This looked very bad. He could not have known the atlairs ; mul 
Mr. Charles distinctly, by his minutes at the time, or as soon as he 
became acquainted with the state of the ease, showed that he was no 
])arty to it, but on the contrary condemned the cancelling. Dr. 
Butter’s minutes also showed that he was .s&rpriscd at Captai* Fagan’s 
conduct in cancelling four-fifths of the stock he held ; and Colonel 
Few’s cancelling 591 out of 991 shates. 'Let Dr. Butter’s minutes 
be referred to. , ♦ 

Dr. Berwick said, when he came into the direction, and under- 
stood matters, he disapproved of and put a stop to further cancelling, 
which accounts for the Lala’s shares not having been cancelled. He 
was a creature of (’olonel Pew. 

Air. Bason pointed out and called particular attention to Mr. 
Charles, his partner, not having been informed of Colonel Pew’s and 
Captain Fagan’s intention to cancel. He first heard of it when 
Dr. Butter’s proposition came round, and was much astonished. 

Dr. Edlin said it was quite proper on Dr. Berwick’s part to put 
a stop to cancelling, but why was not the wrong and injury already 
perpetrated redressed ; and equal justice done to the Lala Sumhoo 
Nauth and other applicants for relief? Why was it left for him (Dr. 
Edlin) to make a question about it so long afterwards as the middle 
of Alay ? Dr. Berwick might fancy such notoriety was pleasant to 
him (Dr. KdliiD : he begged to say he did not like it at all. 

At the end of the discussion the sense of the meeting was clearly 
with Dr. Butter, that the document formally required by Dr. Edll''- 
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to single out the Managing Directors ‘ for shatls, shouUl not be 
given. 

Dr. Ecllin was glad it was so settled ; hut, iu eorrespoiulenec 
with himself, one of tlie late Directors had laid great stress on, ‘ 1 am 
not a Managing Director now.’ He thought the excuse a paltry 
one when he heard it. He would never K»r his part he a l)iri‘ctor ot 
anything of which ho would not make a point to know all aluiut. 

Major Stewart now retiuested permis.sion to road an exiilauation 
of his views and conduct. 

I trust 1 may bo permitted to say a few words regarding my own 
individual connexion with this Hank, both as a sharelmhler and Hu* a 
long period Director, altliough never a Managing Director. 

The present state of this Bank is, we all know, alone attributable 
to the derangement of Colonel Dew’s allairs; for, had he Imicu able to 
meet liis heavy liabilities there would have been no neces.Mty for this 
ineeting. The Bank might have mot with losses from other <inarters, 
hut not suflicient to aflect its stability. Colonel Tew eann* among ns 
with tlni reputation of fteing a man of unbounded wealth, wlio^c 
limits no one seemed able to determine. He was known to 1 m* the 
largest shareholder in several llhrishing hanks, ami, such was lii> name 
as a Banliing Capitalist, that, *vhcn he adoptc'd tin; llonari's Hank as 

^ his own particular bantling, it was snpp«)se(l that nothing lend 

more towards, its credit and inlliienee. \Vhen he lii>L he<Mmo a 
debtor to the Bank, at a time when there was some dillimlty in i-m* 
ploying its fuiid.s, I do not exaggerate when I say tliat it was eon* 
sidered a subject of congratulation that they were in sueli exeellenl 
keeping. The progrcs.sivc increase oi hi.s debt, eans<'d prineip.dly, I 
believe, by the accumulation of new shares, wliii’h he did not pay np, 
oaused no alarm. He might have sold them at a good premium, and 
then have diminished his debt, but, strange to .say, he did so to a very 
limited extent, declaring his intention ol keeping ihem as a p» rma 
nent investment, for which he certainly believed he had ample means. 
Bven when his securities became depreciated no one doubled his 
ability to replace them. For my own part, it was not till a veiy 
late date,-not, indeed, till he was on the point of leaving Benmes, 
that 1 could believe hi.s inisfortune.s ehewhere had utterly paralizcd 
his ettorts to do .so. 1 do not defend, and never did approve of Ins 
being allowed to become so heavy a debtor. 1 only mcai» to say that 
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no one ccAsidered the safhty of the Bank compromised by it. In 
proof of the sincerity of my own belief, I need only say that from the 
day the Bank was established up to the last half-yearly meeting 
every fartlung I could save from my pay has, month after month, been 
faitlifully devoted to the payment of my shares. I have even pur- 
chased shares at a premium when able to do so, and have taken up ami 
paid for all the new shares allotted to me, with the exception of a por- 
tion of the last two issues, which I had not time to pay for up to tljo 
period of cancellation. There were others better able to judge uf 
the prospects of the Bank who participated with me in this security, 
The late Secretary,* who is my near connexion, and in right of hU 
wife a considerable shareholder, purchased into the Bank at a pre- 
mium, and has taken up and paid for all his new stock, llis daughter, 
also a shareholder, has done the same. My own son, acting under my 
advice, invested his batta, earned in the battles of the Sutledge, in 
shares purchased at a premium, and has devoted all his savings 
towards the payment of his new stock. Unless you can believe 
that we wilfully threw away our money, J-ou must at least give us 
credit for sincerity and good faith towards the Bank, however we may 
have deceived ourselves as to its prosperity. Even after I began 
to entertain doubts of Colonel Pew’s ability to meet his Ij^ibilities, I 
heard that the present Directors were making strenuous endeavors tn 
remedy the disasters, and believed that with the suspension of a few 
dividends, and a little time given to the principal debtors, it might 
have survived them ; but credit and confidence having gone it is 
perhaps as well as it is. 

When I first beard that the Managing Directors, in consequence 
of being unable to obtain payment of the last two increases of stock, 
injudiciously made in the face of a falling market, were about to 
caned a corresponding amount of capital at par, 1 did not consider 
they were conferring any valuable privilege either on themselves 
or any one else. I declare to you, gentlemen, and strange os it may 
now appear, tliat at the time the measui’C commenced, I would have 
refused tor the shares 1 possessed. 1 had paid four per cent premium 
tow’ai-ds the Reserve Fund for my new stock, and should not have 
consented to sacrifice so much by selling only at par. I supposed that 
all Bank stock was sufiering only from a temporary depression, and 


• Major Debnam. 
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that prices ivoiild rise with better times. Had I applied in Ootobort 
when the cancellation began, I suppose my slmrt's would have been 
cancelled as well as those of others ; hut, instead of that, I continued 
paying for my new stock up to the 31st January, and then only oon- 
sented to the remainder being taken over with reluctance. Although 
aware of the inequality with which the permission to I'uncel was 
accorded, I did not consider that my interests as a paid-iij) share- 
holder were in any way atfectod by it, nor do I yet K-lieve that the 
Managing Directors contemplated taking any advantage over their 
co-partners, by cancelling so many of their own : at all events, 
when made aware that they had done so, not a v(»iee was raised 
against the annulment of the whole proceeding. 

In winding up, according to the design proposed to the metding, 

I trust matters will not be found so unfavorable as many anticipate. 
A considerable portion of the amount placed to a suspense account 
will ultimately be recovered, although it may take some time to do so. 
From recent information, I am in hopes that Colonel Few’s estate will 
not tura out so very unlivorably, and the Ganges Steam C<)mj)any, 
which seems lately to have started into new life, ought soon to be in 
a position to meet all its liabilities. Should this anticipation prove 
correct, even the shares of J;liat Company, now so valueless, may 
eventually yield some return. 

In conelusicyi, I have only to express a hope that you, Mr. Chair- 
man, in conducting the business of this meeting, will interpose your 
authority to prevent all unnecessary and uncalled lor remarks; also 
in coniinon justice that no shareholder liere present will rejiort any 
translation of a llindoostanee speech, unless it has either been 
interpreted to the meeting, or pa’eviously submitted in its translated 
form. 

Dr. ‘Butter said he objected to the lost advance of capital that 
was made to the Ganges Steam Navigation Company ; but regrets that 
he did not record that firm protest he should have clone. I he Doctor 
confessed the Directors had been to blame, but not in the way some 
Would make it appear. They acted in good faith, however much 
deceived in Colonel Pew’s resources, and erroneous in their banking 
*ystem. 

Dr. Edlin was sorry to intrude so often on the meeting, bat he 
wust, in rejoinder to what Alajor Stewart Lad read, request to be 
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permitted to refer to some of his own correspondence with tl»o 
Directors, in self vindication, in^some respects, he might say. 
was accused of wanting to bear the whole Joint Stock market, as 
much as others had wished to bdll it. 

He thought Major Stewart’s remarks most manly and to tho 
purpose. The eiTect must be to lessen if not disarm opposition ainl 
animosity. It was a pity others had not before adopted this method 
Major Stewart’s candour and sense enabled one to carry on a 
discussion with him with some satisfaction. Even though there might, 
after all, be a great deal of difference of sentiment, where there is a 
frank admission of obvious error, he would be the last to irapur^n 
motives, and he would like to be done by, as he was willing to do. 

Dr. Edlin to Major Debnam. 

Secretary to ike Benares Bank. 

Calcutta., 4th September 184S. 

Dear Sir, — Will you do me the favor to obtain for me early 
answers from the Directors to my propositions and suggestions about 
the Bank, that is, so far as a proprietor may*^ claim attention. ® 

I have to acknowledge your letter of tlie 7th August, mentioning 
the receipt of a draft for 500 rupees, and promising a reply when tlie 
busy time of the annual meeting had prssed. 

More particularly I wish to hear what is said to the objections ^ 
against the Bank’s lending money on its own shares these sliaroh 
being unnegotidble—o. fact only too clear, seeing that, even with your 
aid, I have not been able to sell a single share at any rate of premium 
or discount, in the course of a year and a half, nor can I find any 
body who will lend money on the Bank’s stock in Calcutta. 

I wish also to know if the Benares Bank will not follow the 
example of the Commercial Bank of Bombay, and cancel the shares 
that seem to glut the market. I propose the cancelling of the last 
batch. I never accepted my quota, and I demur very much to the 
cash credit at twelve per cent. It never formed part of my plan on 
joining the Bank, and in the event of the Bank's not seeing fit to can- 
cel the shares, and not relieving me of the reponsibility of them, a res- 
ponsibility thrust upon me nolens nolens, and one which I never took on 
myself, can you tell me what price the shares would command. I have 
not thought it well to advertise, owing to the unjust depression of all 
stock of the sort ; but time goes on, and I cannot flatter myself the 
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Betiarea Bank shares will rise while the Bank lends an its own 
shares. 

It seems to me that the rate of interest, twelve per cent, is too hi«rh. 
Does the Bank ncoer intend to lend cheaper? Why is it hljTlicr than 
the DeDii P Other Banks lend at nine or ten per cent, and while the 
Bank lends on its own shares at all^ it must count the security first- 
rate. It cannot therefore charge the higher rate, owing to the poor- 
ness of the security. Are there two rates for credits and loans t 
I am sure I do not know how the Ganges Steam Navigation Company 
can make a profit, if it pays the Bank twelve per cent on the largo 
sum lent to it. 

That reminds me to remark that it may admit of <]ue.«tion 
whether Colonel Pew, who is a Director of the Ganges Steam Naviga- 
gation Company, should be also a Director of the Bank ; at least it 
was something of the sort which eat the core of the late Union Bank. 

I write to the Directors plainly, and direct, preferring that e,ourso 
to publicly addressing them in a pamphlet, or in the newspapers, 
though 1 am no enemy to publicity, and all the 8nhscril)ers may 
know my transactions with the Bank. I saw a letter signed Wiun 
Awake in the Delhi Gazette. Pity he docs not write in his own 
name, whatsoever he is. If theVe had been a little more * |)cnii<'ions 
publicity,* the Union Bank might have been spared. TIkj Benares 
Bank, professing more correct banking than other Banks, we necessari- 
ly look for more from it, in candour of statement. 

Will you please tell me if the Directors have taken, or will 
take, any measures to obtain a Charter; or to secure the non- 
resident, non-interfering shareholders from more rcsponsilulity, than 
the amount of their shares. One more word to remind you to reply 
to enquii-y. How long will the Directors give me to pay off my 
cash credit? I am willing to make efforts to pay up the lust butch 
of shares but one, hut not the last, of Rupees 6,500. I w’ant the annual 
revenues of my shares to use, and particularly wish to avoid encrcasing 
my stock in a Bank which lends on its own shares. Present my 
respects to the Directors to favor me with a full reply. 

Yours faithfully, 

£j)wabd Edlin, 

Shareholder. 

U 1 
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Before it was done, Dr. Berwick asked *witb dismay" if Dr. 
Edlin was to be allowed to read all that great bundle of letters. lie 
must again complain, and enter a protest against the line of conduct 
and assumption of Dr. Edlin. The Chairman moderated, and stopped 
to remark that Dr. Edlin had been interrupted. He (the Chair, 
man) had not observed any impatience in the meeting on listening 
to Dr. Edlin, but that, if Dr. Berwick wished, it should be formally 
put that Dr. Edlin be stopped ! 

This was not pressed. 

After Dr. Berwick had sat down, the Chairman observed that 
these documents seemed calculated to modify Major Stewart’s 
statement, and should therefore accompany it. Perhaps Dr. Kdlln 
did not intend to read all those letters which he held in his hand. 
(A laugh.) 

Dr. Berwick complained of the encroachment upon his time. 
He wished to know if any body had got any resolution to wind up 
the affairs of the Bank, and allow him to depart. The Baboos and 
others might then sit and talk as long as they pleased. ' 

The Chairman said, they were not in^a hurry: — a patient and 
even protracted discussion on this particular occasion, for it was not 
a common one, might be particularly ifteful in accoramodafing differ- 
ences of opinion and removing wrong impressions, and enabling ^ 
them to understand the true state of affairs. Would Dr. Edlin have 
the goodness to go on, and oblige Dr. Berwick by coming speedily 
to the end P 

Dr. Edlin said, he had not the slightest intention to read all 
those letters. They were all of one purport, written last year, to 
warn the original Directors of their danger. He need not add, 
written— in vain. He must read this answer of Major Debnam’s, 
for it was the only piece of bread to all that sack he sent to the 
Directors. 

The Secbetabt, Benabes Bank, to Db. Edlin. 

Benares Bank, October 1849. 

Deab Sib,— In reply to your letter of the 27th ultimo, this being 
Sunday, and having a little lebure time, I beg to reply to your 
enquiries. 

My rime would be much more occupied than would be com- 
* patible with the working of the Bank, had I to attend to all the 
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Irishes of all the shareholders ; hut I am most willing to satisfy you 
on all points as far as lies in my power, though, were all the share- 
holders to address the Directors on the numerous points you do 
(some of them relating to the future, which is unknown to tliem), it 
must be obvious to yourself that it would be impossible to reply to 
them, much as they wish to satisfy all parties. 

The Directors have not taken any steps regarding a charter, but if 
you or any of the proprietors will preface a matured anil well digested 
measure on the subject, they will be happy to take it into consider- 
ation, and, if desirable, suBmit it for the consideration of the body 
of shareholders. 

When the shares were allotted to you on the several occasions of 
increase, you never declined taking them. 

The Bank’s rate of interest is twelve per cent per annum on the 
deposit of Company’s Paper. 

The rate of interest has recently been again under the consider- 
ation of the Directors, and they have thought it right to adhere 
to those. 

You will have seen by the Bank’s circulars of the 23rd ultimo how 
it is intended to liquidate the debts on security of shares. 

Shares arc not saleable at aR, I therefore can fi.K no price. 

• I can assure you no discourtesy lias been intended to you. 

Circumstances have so changed of late, together with tlie change- 
able times and unparalleled events, that X find it dillicult to give 
suitable answers to all questions. 

Yours truly, 

K. J. Dkbnam. 

And this, said Dr; Ellin, wa« the only reply, and all the satisfaction 
I got on my numerous serious warnings to the Directors, on lending 
to Colonel Pew, a Director, to such an extent, and on lending on 
their own shares. 

And, (a shrug from Dr. Berwick, who commenced to read the 
newspaper,) he would read this one letter also. Let the share- 
holders and the public judge if he had been precipitate, and whether 
he had, or had not given the Directors good notice anil warning, 
and applied first to themselves for redress. Till he arrived here, 
12th May, he thought the capital all safe at all events, and Mr. 
Charles, on whom he caUed, was the first to undeceive him. His 
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first objections to the cancelling (or sale to the Bank) were on 
the ground of inequality. He afterwards learned the much worse 
offence in the rate or price for which the 2,000 shares were sold to 
the Bank, 1,067 being the three Managing Directors* own shares. 

Db. Edlin to the Seceetaet, Benaees Bank. 

Camp Ooojrat^ 9th March 1849. 

Dbae Sie,— I have just received the printed reports of the last 
half-yearly meeting. 

2,000 shares cancelled. 

This, in proportion, would have entitled me to have cancelled all 
the debts that now remain in my name in the books of the Bank. 

I think all should have equal chance of ridding themselves of 
unsaleable Stock. Is it too late for me to benefit in fair and equal 
proportion ? The Bank agreed to cancel 26 of my shares, (I remem- 
ber all the circumstances,) but if a larger proportion were allowed 
to others, why not to me ? Now— will the I^nk cancel all my shares 
beyond 120, leaving a par capital of 30,000? 

Otherwise, will they lower the enormous 'Vatc of interest, twelve per 
cent, on the loan in their own stock. To divide'eight and charge twelve 
is too much discrepancy. I cannot consider I get fair play at that rate. 

I wish to be assured that, at all evqpts, equal measure is dealt to all ; * 
and if others of parallel security are charged twelve per cent, I must 
submit ; but the news of 2,000 shares being cancelled, one-third of the 
whole capital, while only one-sixth of mine is cancelled, and a debt at a 
penal interest remains against me, — this news, I say, staggers my faith. 

Respectfully begging that the Directors (considering that I was 
charged twenty-five per cent premium, which turned out to be fifty, 
fbr some of my shares) will consider my hard case, and do something 
to re-assure my mind that the absent are not taken advantage of. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

Eowabd Edlin. 

The following resolutions were then put and carried 

Resolution , — Proposed by Baboo Hurree Chund, seconded by ^ 
Baboo Hunmunt Rao— that in consequence of the insolvency of 
several of the Benares Bank’s principal debtors, there is every reason 
to fear that more than one-fourth of the capital of the Bank is lost. 
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The seconder, Baboo Ilunmunt Rao, had some remarks drawn 
up in English, which he begged the Secretary to read. The Secre- 
tary could not well make the paper out, so the Baboo read it 
himself. 

His speech was received with mingled murmurs and morriment. 

Dr. Berwick objected to such n spceidi altogether, both on ac- 
count of its detailing the private banking alVairs of the original 
Directors and others, and also on account of the personal rolleciions 
on those parties. 

Baboo Kashinath Biswas objected to the rclleetions on (>)lonel 
Carpenter in a well written minute, which he rend. He heard, it 
seems. Baboo Hunmunt Rao’s remarks read previous to the meeting. 
Perhaps Baboo Hunmunt Rao would rnodiiy his remarks. 

Lieut. Stewart objected to the personalities, but smiletl at the fun. 

Baboo Ilunmunt Rao offered to modify, llio»igh he was not 
ashamed of anything he had said in the paper now in the Clrairimvn’s 
hand. Last time he spoke in Ilindoostanec, and that diil not do. 
This lime he wrote in Efiglish, and that did not do. Some people 
were difficult to please. 

Dr. Berwick called on* the Chairman to reject it summarily. 

The Chairman remarked that Hunmunt Kao’s written i)nper was 
^supposed to be spoken in free discussion, and had been spoken ; and 
though there might be good reasons for not publishing su<‘h private 
accounts of \be banking transactions, gentlemen of the 1st and ‘2inl 
parts, as the Baboo has fkcetiously called them, still he would not 
take upon himself to put the Baboo down altogether ; let the nuieting 
decide it. 

Major Stewart pressed that the paper should not be allowed to 
be modified, but be accepted or rejected (on reference he meant to 
publication with the other documents), just as it was. Ihe 
could use his discretion what to print ; but it was another thin„ 
read, and put forth by the meeting with their stamp and sanction. 

Rejected unanimously. 

Baboo Hunmunt Rao expressed himself rpiitc well p cose< wit 
the conclusion come to. He would use the libcrl/ ^iven, 
.thought he might have had the usual privilege to modify his remarks : 
It is true, they were personal. 

2«d.— Proposed by Persotum Dass, seconded by Door^ Dial 
Singh-that in conformity with cUuse 5 of the deed of settlement, 
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the affairs of the Benares Bank be immediately wound up, and that 
the Benares Bank be termed the Benares Bank in liquidation. 

Before this was put, a letter was read from Captain Graham fi-om 
Dacca, and considered. The Chairman observed Captain Graham’s 
wishes had been in a great degree anticipated. Also a complaint by 
Dr. Edlin, about the rate of fifty per cent premium charged for certain 
Benares Bank shares. It was not merely a private, it was also a 
general question. He had told the Secretary he would buy at twenty- 
five and he was charged fifty. They called it twenty-five, and it 
turned out fifty in the bill. 

A poet had been found to chronicle this grievance in the Benares 
Recorder of the 30th instant last : — 

In the Bank on the Buma water, 

Ere shares began to fall. 

Some shares for a spec I bought, ah' I 
Would that I could recall. 

Twenty-five per cent wasrthe ticket 
They sold to mo that day, 

I could not believe them so wicked. 

For FIFTY they mode me pay. 

At Major Stewart’s suggestion, botli of these cases were* agreed 
to be referred to the Committee, which might eventually be appointed 
to wind up the affairs of the Bank. As the Bank was fiot Insolvent 
to its creditors, a deed and trustees woufd not be necessary. A 
Committee of independent shareholders could transact the business. 
Major Stewart^ when he entered the Bank, expected the shares were 
to be fiOO nipees each, but it did not turn out so. 

3rd.— Proposed by Kashinath Biswas, seconded by Umbika Churn 
Biswas — that pending the receipt of advice from Counsel, and pend- 
ing deliberation concerning the election of a suitable Committee for 
winding up the affairs of the Bank, the Directors of the Bank for 
the time being be instructed to take measures for the immediate 
liquidation of existing liabilities, and the realization of assets. 

Introduced by its proposer with arguments and persuasions at 
some length. 

4M.— Proposed by Dr. Edlin, seconded by Baboo Deo Sunker 
Sylhet — that the proceedings and minutes of the Direction, so far as 
they elucidate the principles on which the Bank has been fiom the 
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first conducted, and correspondence with shareholders of general 

interest vtere private accounts being carefully omitted — be printed 

for the general information of the shareholders, and that a Com- 
mittee, consisting of two shareholders and the Secretary, In? l>ereby 
appointed to carry this resolution into eflect. And that the pamphlet, 
before it be sent to press, be submitted to the original Dii-cctors 
and old Secretary on the spot, that any explanatory remarks they 
may have to make, or additional matter from the records, be also 
published in the form of an Appendix. But no note or comment 
to be added by the Committee; and that the cost be limited to 
twenty-eight copies, to be charged to eaeh shareholder for this 


purpose. 

Dr. Berwick rose to protest and oppose, impugning tlie motives 
that prompted the resolution, the same he Imd c(.mpliiinc«l of 
throughout. The Chairman wished Dr. Berwick would contrive to 
expreL his sentiments without imputing motives, and without smdi 
direct personalities. 

Dr. Bfenrick said it might be argued that it would be lifting up a 
beacon to other Banks, tojublish a statement, and public good would 
thereby accrue. For his part be did not profess to be so patnolic ; 
other Banks might take carewf themselves. He had three reason* 
,sgamst the proposition ; it would be of no service in collecting the 
assets, and that waa the principal thing with him. would 

be a waste of money. Yes, 2-8 was 2-8 (two rupees eight aiinu was 
two rupees eight annas), much more than he wislicd to waste. Srrf.- 
It wol be merely feeding Dr. Edlln's love of notoriety Besides, 
why should it be wished to expose those who injured us. lie appei - 
ed to Christianity, especially to Evangelical Christmnity. They ug it 
to be forgiven seventy times .mu. U«1 D- Edhn never heanl that? 
(A laugh ) There waa really too much vindictivenesyarty spirit, 
sud prejndico-but he hoped the shareholders wouhl reject ho 
propLtion. Charity required it. He had too much charity to wish 

to see what Dr. Edlin proposed carried out. 

Dr. Bdlin hoped they would aU appreciate Dr. ^ ^ 

to ChristUnity. He waa glad to hear him midie i . 
ported to .Te ride of 
native gentlemen, upon whom h 
He bad better therefore take it all to himse 
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But Dr. Berwick assumed two things ; first, that a publication 
such as he suggested, would expose the original Directors; and, 
secondly, that his (Dr, Edlin’s) motive was vindictive in the proposi- 
tion he had made. 

Dr. Berwick stood alone in advancing the first. It was not 
proved ; and he (Dr. Edlin) was not prepared to grant him the 
second. The public had a right to know. 

See the fairness with which he desired the Directors to be judged 
of by their own words I No malicious note or comment of his was to 
be introduced ! If the Directors of the Benares Bank- had not achieved 
success, it might be seen, when all came to be known, that they 
had done more ; that they had deserved it.” (A laugh.) 

Did the old Directors so shrink from publicity ? One was pre- 
sent, (Dr. Butter had left a short time previously,) what did he say ? 

Major Stewart being appealed to, said, he rather agreed with 
Dr. Berwick. He did not care about it very particularly, but he 
thought the publication might possibly have the effect of exposure or 
something like it. He did not expect any credit to accrue to ahy body. 

Dr. Brauder said, that though he coincided very much with Dr. 
Berwick in this point, he did not see' why the old Directors should 
shrink from the publication under o'rcumstances so fa\orable to 
themselves. It was better that way, than that garbled or ex-parte 
statements should go forth, as otherwise they might do. It was so 
far a field for vindicating themselves, and the Directors should moke 
the best of it. 

Dr. Edlin continued— He would ask Dr. Berwick one question. 
Were Christians (Evangelical Christians) the only parties who were 
to have no redress from the laws ? It might be laws against fraud, or 
laws against anything else. For his part he thought it was difficult 
to say what was honest in money transactions in India. The Judges 
must settle it, and if people did traverse the laws, they must pay the 
penalty. He was willing to stand that test himself. Dr. Berwick 
was very hard upon the original Directors. 

There was a correspondence, by-the-bye, between Dr. Berwick him- 
self and Colonel Few, which the distant shareholders ought to hear. 
It was far from uninteresting. Colonel Pew got much the wont of it, 
Dr. Berwick would remember. If fiune did not belie Dr. Berwick, 
he had at that tique agitated, and published not a little. 
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Dr. Berwick explained he had agitated, and published in the 
newspapers too; but it was for the good of the Bank ; whereas what 
he (Dr. E.) proposed would only gratify his own vanity and viudictivo 
feelings. He was sorry, but he must speak his mind. 

The Chairman again moderated. 

As an argument for his resolution, Dr. Ediin said, a full and fair 
report of all the minutes would place the Directors’ conduct in a 
just light, with respect to each other. Dr. Butter had a shower of 
virtuous indignation very unjustly poured on his head by a collcagu«», 
because he had not procured for the Bank a formal lien on the securi- 
ties he had (how foolishly it seems !) given to it. It would seem 
universal suspicion had sprung up in joint-.sttuk afliiirs, and lions 
were seized on every side for collateral securities. Dr. Butter gave 
security but not the lien. It was seized by the Bank for obligations 
of a tertiary sort. Other parties, especially the party accusing, gave 
neither security nor lien, though hist debt to the Bank now amounts 
to upwards of five and thirty thousand rupees. Whatever might 
have bean said, he thou^i^jt Dr. Butter's comluct would, at huiat, os 
well bear looking at as Captain Fagan’s own, or the otlicr Managing 
Directors. Concerning that qftestion of the lien, ho believed Dr. 
Butter, when that gentleman ^eclareil be had acted in good laith In 
^tendering the security. The procuring the lion was an a/l(!r and 
unforeseen (lifQculty. 

Dr, Berwick feared Dr. E.’s notice was less to defend Dr. Ihiller 
than indirectly to accuse Captain Fagan. Now tl»e subjet-t had been 
introduced, he was forced to say he had shared Captain Fagan’s 
views about the lien on Dr. Butter’s securities. He had not been 
pleased with Dr. Butter’s conduct in reference to tl)at inatler. 

Major Stewart and the (’liainnan said they gave Dr. Butter 
credit for acting in good faith about the lien. 

Dr. Ediin said.— Dr. Berwick was well aw.ire his oecu.mfions 
of Captain Fagan were not of mitsdired sort. No one had better 
reason to know that than Dr. Berwick. He accn.scd (Jnptain Fagan 
openly. He listened, however, with respet't to what Dr. Berwick saifl 
in favor of Ca]>tain Fagan’s comluct of the Bank ; and, while ho 
spoke against Captain Fagan’.s acts, juid Captain Fagan’s eondin l in 
banking transactions, lie fbrebore to impugn Captain Fagiiu's msstivet, 
and wished Dr. Berwick wouhl spare his. This, if any, was the 
place ; and now, if ever, was the tim»; to speak «mU He (Icnounccd 

i 1 
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Captain Fagan’s conduct. The discussion being ended, the Chair- 
man asked Major Stewart to explain to the Native gentlemen the 
exact purport of resolution 4. 

Somebody present said — It could soon be done. Dr. Berwick 
voted for choop (conceal), Dr. Bdlin for chop (print). Now the Native 
Gentlemen should not be choop^ but just say whether they voted 
for choop or chop^ and so settle it. 

Carried for chop (to print). 

5/A.— Proposed by Baboo Hunmunt Rao, seconded by Baboo 
Koorshed Bahadoor — that a Committee, consisting of Meiers. Shur- 
man and Edlin, with Mr. Dunbar, the Secretary, be appointed to 
carry out the above resolution. 

6/A. — ^Proposed by Major W. M. Stewart, seconded by Kashinath 
Biswas — that this meeting do adjourn till Monday, the 30th instant, 
by which time the vote of all the shareholders concerning tlic 
appointment of a Committee of five, two Europeans and two Nativcsi 
with the Secretary, for winding up the affairs of the Bank, may bo 
expected to be fully mtlde known, and plans submitted for* carrying 
resolution 2nd fully into eilect to the best advantage. The votes 
of the Proprietary to betaken as in the case of election of Directors. 

7/A.— Proposed by Doctor Brandeb, seconded by Major W. M. 
Stewart — that thanks be g^ven to the Rev. J. Shurman for his, 
able conduct in the Chair. t 

The Meeting lasted four hours. Though the discussion was often 
animated, good humour prevailed. The confession and justification 
of Major Stewart and Dr. Butter were, we thought, well received 
by the Meeting.” 

October 1. — A second meeting of the Benares Bank 
in liquidation took place. 

“The Rev. J. A. Shurman was called to the chair. Discussion 
occurred concerning the transfer of certain shares from Dr. Ber- 
wick’s to Colonel Pew’s account, in December last, whereby the 
Bank lost a large sum of money ; also on the past management of 
the Bank in reference to paper votes, jobbing in stock by the 
Directors, the payment of profits out of capital, and the usurpation 
of power by the Sub- Committee. A correspondence was read at 
the desire of some of the shareholders between the Rev. ^Ir. 
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Mr. Ritchie also held a brief oq behalf of the Managing Com* 
mittee of the Benares Bank. 

On the Insolvent appearing, the Commissioner desired Mr. Edlin, 
who was the only Counsel for the opposition then in Court, to inform 
him upon what grounds the opposition was based, that he might 
know how to apply the evidence. 

Mr. Edlin replied, that the grounds were grossly improper dealing 
with the assets of the Benares Bank, contraction of debts thereto by 
means detrimental to the interests of the shareholders, and scanda- 
lous breach of trust. Mr. Edlin added that he relied upon the filst 
section of the Insolvent Act. 

Mr. Morton, who arrived afterwards, with Mr. Ritchie, opened his 
case more at length. He said— I have been Instructed on tlie part of 
Captain Graham, Dr. Edlin, and Baboo Ilunmunt Rao, shareholders 
of the Benares Bank, to oppose the Insolvent upon the ground of 
breach of trust, with respect to the mode in which certain debts were 
incurred by him to the Benares Bank. The Schedule contains four 
or five entries of these dibts. The first is—* Benares Bank, Mr. K. 
0. Dunbar, Secretary, Rupees 4,98,000. This account is of somo 
standing. Admitted. Bdrrowiid by me upon the security of the 
following , joint stock share^;— 63 Cawnpore Bank share.s, 100 
Dacca Bank shares, 163 Ganges Steam Company shares, 50 Benares 
*and Mirzapore Steam Company shares, 17 Nischindporc Sugar 
Company shares, 300 Sylhet Coal Company shares (1 am unahh* to 
state the present market value of any of these sliares), and 647, | 
Benares Bank shares.* The next entry of a debt to the Benares 
Bank is as follows: — ‘Benares Bank, Mr. E. G, Dunbar, Seeretary, 
about Rupees 42,000. This account was openetl in 1847. Due 
jointly from me and the other partners of the Ni8ehin<l|)orc Sugar 
Company.* The third entry is — ‘ Benares Bank, Mr. E. G. Dunbar, 
Secretary, Rupees 29,000. This account wiw opened in 1847. 
Admitted. Due jointly from me and the other partners of the Rich- 
mond estate.* The fburth entry is — ‘ Benares Bank, Mr. E. G. Dun- 
bar, Secretary, Rupees 1,08,000. This account was opened in 1846, 
Admitted. Due jointly from me and the other partners of the 
Ganges Steam Navigation Company.* The fifth and last entry is— 

‘ Benares Bank, Mr. E. G. Dunbar, Secretary, about Rupees 3,i500. 
This account was opened in 1846. Due jointly from me and the 
other partners of the Mirzapore Coal Company.’ These several 
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debts aggregate Rupees 6,86,500v My opposition is ehiefly directed 
to the first, which is due by the Insolvent individually, and in the 
creation of which, as I am instructed, he has been guilty of a 
breach of trust. 

Colonel Peter Lawrie Pew examined by Mr. Morton. — I am a 
Colonel of Artillery. I was a Director of the Benares Bank and 
nominally a Trustee ; but nothing was ever made over to me in trust. 
The Bank was established on 1st August 1845, but 1 was not in 
Benares at the time. I was not a Director originally. My battalion 
was moved down from Cawnpore to Benares about the end of August 
in that year. It was about September 1845 that I became a Dircc* 
tor of the Bank. The original paid-up capital of the Bank 
was 2,50,000 rupees, divided into 1,000 shares, of the nominal 
amount of Rupees 500 each, but of which Rupees 250 only was 
paid up. The remainder. Rupees 250, was never paid up. A 
thousand new shares were afterwards created. They were pro- 
cistdy similar shares. There were altogether five increases subse- 
quent to the original issue of the first Mtock. The second half 
of the first 1,000 shares was never paid up, 250 rupees upon each 
share of the second issue was paid up. AlVer the last issue of new 
stock, the total number of shares w^s 6,000, on none qf each of 
which more than 250 rupees had been paid. 1 do not know 
whether any payment whatever had been made on some. I believe * 
the Bank had paid for them all, taking other sccui'ity for the money 
advanced. 

The subsequent shares were issued at par to the old proprietors. 
If all the shares were pmd up at 250 rupees, the total capital of tlic 
Bunk, after the issue of the sixth and last instalment of stocks, would 
be 15 lacs. I left Benares in March last on sick certificate. I 
continued a Director from September 1845 to March in the present 
year. The Benares Bank suspended payment on the 1st August 
last. I think some bye-laws were made by the Directors for the 
purpose of regulating advances by the Bank. In lending on personal 
security, the practice of the Bank was to require two personal 
securities besides the applicant for the loan. I do not remember that 
any limit was assigned to the extent of the money lent on personal 
security. The Directors would be guided by the supposed means Of 
the applicant and personal sureties. In lending on the shares of 
other joint-stock companies, the Directors generally allowed the 
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Slinrman and Brevet-Captain C. G. Fagan. The latter gentleman 
had made an attempt to deprive the slinrehnldera of Mr. Sliuriuun’a 
services. The ex-Directors were represented by Dr. Butter, who, 
however, said little. The attendance of shaivholders, both Knropeaii 
and Native, was larger than usual. A dividend of twenty percent 
was declared to the fully paid-up shareholders only, not on all pjud-up 
shares. Rupees 58,000 suffices for this. S<nne of the largest hma 
fide proprietors having so many of the shares forced on tli«*m, by 
the creation of new stock unpaid (and the loss of forty pi>r cent Is 
calindated on all shares), that they are not participators, 'fin* secu- 
rities held by the Bank have not been disposed of, except 2 Agra 
Bank shares, the only stock of that Bunk, which hu(^ n(»t been 
redeemed. The rate obtained (through the Agency of the Agra 
Bank) was 460 rupees per share. The Commit tee of Adjustment 
announced that their work would be ended by Ist November, and 
recommended that the affairs after that time should be left to 
Mr. Dunbar, controlled by Trustees. 

Ut IJeao/uftoj}.— Proptised by Thomas Wilson, Ksq., seconded 
by Baboo Ilurree Chund — that the proceedings of the last meeting 
be confirmed, and that thd printed report (a copy of whicli is on the 
table) be entirely approved. ^Carried. 

2«rf. — Proposed by Mr. J. Alone, seconded by Thos. Wilscju, 
• Ksq.— that this meeting adopt and confii-m the oj)iiilon <*nter- 
tained by the Committee of Adjustment, that Dr. Berwick is not 
liable for any loss arising fron the transfer of 196 sliiireH from 
his account to that of Colonel Pew, and accordingly absolve him from 
all liability; and that the opinion of Counsel l>e ol)tained, whether 
with reference to the minutes of the Managing Directors, Dr. Butter 
and Captain C. G. Fagan, any redress can be hn<l against such 
Managing Directors, for the loss occurring to the Bank by such 
transfer. Carried. 

3rd.— Proposed by T. Wilson, Esq., seconded by Dr. Edlin 
—that legal opinion bo sought for to a.scertain whut rc<lre.s.s, 
and of what nature, pecuniary or other, is obtainable by share- 
holders, in conse(iuence of the injury supposed to have been sus- 
tained by the irregular use of paper votes, the jobbing in stock, in 
1846-47, and the division of profits out of capital. Carried. 

4/A.-.Propo8ed by Mr. Charles, seconded by Mr. Bason- 
that the opinions of the Proprietary be taken as to the expediency 
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of adopting the euggcstion of the Committee of Adjustment to 
entrust the affairs of the Bank to Mn Dunbar, controlled bj two or 
more Trustees, from November next. Carried. 

Proposed by T. Wilson, Esq., seconded by Hunmunt 
Rao— that this meeting consider the attempt of Captain Fagan 
(whose conduct in this Bank is undergoing official investigation) 
to put down the Rev. Mr. Shurman, who was appointed a member 
of the Committee of Adjustment by the free votes of honest and 
paid-up shareholders, highly unbecoming, and his insult to the 
Rev. gentleman reprehensible. That the correspondence just read 
be published with this day's proceedings. Carried. 

6^A. — P|g)posed by Kashinath Biswas, seconded by Baboo Dco< 
sunker Sylhet— that the estimated deficiency of forty per cent be 
called for, and collected from the unpaid shareholders without any 
further delay. Carried. 

7M.— Proposed by Mr. W. Bason, seconded by Mr. John Alone 
— that the reports of the proceedings of the meetings of shareholders 
on the 11th June, and 9th July, as they appeared in tl^e Delhi 
Gazette^ be adopted and included in the pamphlet now being 
printed, under the authority of the •4th fesolution of the meeting 
of the latter date ; and that the qlean proof of the .namphlet, 
as shown, be approved, and that the Committee be allowed to make 
any additions they deem necessary. Carried. 

8M.— Proposed by Rev. J. A. Shurman, seconded by Lalla 
Sumboonath — that this meeting be adjourned to the 22nd instant, 
for the transaction of business. Carried. 

The Rev. Mr. Shurman left the chair, when the matter in which 
he was concerned began to be discussed; and, on the motion 
of Mr. Ghai'Ies (one of the ex-Directors), Dr. Edlin was voted 
into it. 

The documents read were voluminous, and the meeting lasted 
for five hours." 

November 3. — Colonel Pew came up for the benefit 
of the Insolvent Act this morning, before Sir L. Feel. 

Mr. Dickens and Mr. Theobald supported him. 

Mr. Morton and Mr. Edlin opposed him, on behalf of Captain 
Graham, Dr. Edlm, and Baboo Hunmunt Rao, shareholders of the 
Benares Bank. 
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whole par value. There were seven Directors witli myself in the 
Benares Bank. A Managing Committee of three was formed, of 
which I made one. Captain Fagan and Dr. Butter wei'O the other 
two. All loans required the sanction of the three members of 
the Managing Committee at least — sometimes the sanction of all 
the seven Directors. There were no personal securities for tlio 
Rupees 4,98,000 due by me to the Benares Bank. The securities 
given consisted of joint-stock shares. There were 63 Cawnporo 
Bank shares, at par value; 100 Dacca Bank sliares, on which 
300 rupees each had been paid up; 163 Ganges Steam Company 
shares, on each of which 1,600 rupees had been paid up; 60 siiares 
in the Benares and Mirzapore Steam Company, on which 250 
rupees had been paid up; Nischindpore Sugar Company sharest 
on which 3,000 rupees each had been paid up ; 300 Sylhet Coal 
Company shares, on each of which 300 rupees had been paid up; 
and 647 Benares Bank shares (my own), on each oi' which 250 
rupees had been paid up. 1 had given no money payment, but 
other setpirity for these ^47 Benares Bank shares, and the Bank 
paid them up. I gave for them what was considered good security 
by the Bank Directors at the tifne. Some portion of the money due 
on them paid into the Banh myself. I cannot say precisely how 
much, having kept no regular books; — but I believe it was about 
*80,000 rupees^ The total number of my shares in the Benares 
Bank was 991 ; and upon these I think I paid about 80,000 ru|H.‘cs. 
Upwards of 490 of my shares in the Benares Bonk were cancelled 
in the cancellation in December last. I was not present at the Bank 
when this took place, being sick at the time. 

Mr. Morton. — You applied for the cancellation, I presume, or am 
I to understand that it was done against your consent ? 

Colonel Pew. — I don*t think I gave any vote on the oc<’asion. 
I did not object to the cancellation certainly. But I expresse*! no 
wish on the subject, either way. The Directors generally exi)rcssed 
a wish for the cancellation. I don’t know whether they did so, 
because they wished their shares cancelled. Captain l*agan and 
Dr. Batter had some of theirs cancelled. 

Mr. Morton.— You were indebted to the Bank for these shares ? 

Colonel Pew.— The Bank had paid upon tjiein for me. 

Mr. Morton.— Well, then, the cancellation had the efleet of adding 
a lac of rupees to the credit side of your account with the Bank ? 
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Colonel Pew. — It had — ^but only for a time. The transaction did 
not take effect ultimately. 

Mr. Morton. — I presume you mean the shareholders resisted it. 
From what date did it begin to take effect ? 

Colonel Pew.— I think the cancellation took effect from the 1st 
of August 1848. 

l^Ir. Morton. — In the meantime, between that and the date ol 
cancellation, you had voted in respect of the whole 991 shares tlmt 
you held? In August 1848, for instance. Here is a half-yearly 
report which may refresh your memory. 

Colonel Pew looks at the report, and admits that he voted in that 
month, in virtue of all his shares, viz., 991. 

Mr. Morton.— There were half-yearly dividends declared up to 
last February— were there not ? 

Colonel Pew.— I can only speak to August in last year, wlieti 
dividends were declared at an average of twelve per cent on the paid- 
up part, viz., 250 rupees a share. I did not draw dividends on tlic 
whole 991 shares, but I was credited with them in the Bank’s book'(. 
I considered the shares I held to have been paid up, having gi\in 
good security for the purchase-money. 

Mr. Morton. — Did you get divideiTds on the shares fol^ which you 

had not paid ? . 

Colonel Pew. — Yes. I received dividends on the chares for wliii li 
the Bank had paid, and for which I had given security : that is to 
say, I was credited with them in the Bank’s books, and I drew on Hjo 
account as I required. 

Mr. Morton.— You have said that Rupees 250 were paid for tin; 
whole 6,000 shares issued. Do you mean that the aggregate of 
Rupees 15,00,000 was actually paid up, or that some shares were in 
the same predicament as those for which you had only given security :■* 

Colonel Pew.— I cannot say how many shares were in this jne- 
dicament. The 80,000 rupees which I had paid up, represented 500 
shares. The others I gave good security for. On the whole 6,000 
shares, about 8 or 9 lacs were paid up. 

Mr. Morton.— Of this 8 or 9 lacs, I see you got about 7 
yourself I What security did you give for the debt to the Bank 
Rupees 42,000 due by yourself and the other partners of the 
chindpore Sugar Factory. 

Colonel Pew.— There were three personal siu*eties, who gave a 
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bond. Major Stewart and Dr. Duncan were the surctieg k'sidcs 
myself. They were Co-Dircctors of mine in the Benares Bank. I 
do not know that they are unable to pay the debt. Tlio debt of 
Rupees 29,000 due to the Bank by himself and the otlicr partners 
of the Richmond estate jointly, was borrowed in the same way u|>ou 
the names of myself, Captain Fagan, and Dr. Butter. 1 say the same 
of the debt of Rupees 1,08,000 due jointly from me and the »»ther 
partners of the Ganges Company. Wo were all three (i. c., Major 
Stewart, Dr. Duncan, and myself), I think, Directom of the Bank at 
the time of these loans. 1 am not certain about Dr. Duncan. Ho 
was a Director for some time. The debt to the Bank of Rupees 
3,500, due jointly from myself and the other partners of the Mir/.np»»ru 
Coal Company, was borrowed on the security of Mr. Hamilton of 
Mirzapore, Major Stewart, and myself. I thought the Dacca Bank 
shares were always considered of good marketable value. The Dacca 
Bank is not only in existence yet, but is doing well. 

Mr. Morton.— Well, then, as to the Ganges Steam Navigation 
Company shares. Is that Company nourishing too? 1 see it i>ut 
down in your schedule for a debt due^for coal supplied. Is it unable 
to pay for coals ? * * 

“Mr. Hfckcna.— If the crecyt of other Companies, not represented 
here, is to be attacked in this way, I must reciuest that the Court 
*will assign some limit to the nature and extent of Mr. Moi tous 
questions. I cannot object to his asking whether the (tangos Steam 
Company was a paying Company at the date ot the loan (rom the 
Benares Bank; but the Court will not admit a (pie.stion as to its 
present position, which has nothing to do with the circumslmjces 
under which the particular advance was obtained. 

The Commissioner.— I think the question put is u proper cpics- 
tion. The Court must know what the value of the shareH (>f the 
Ganges Ck>mpany was at the time they were pledged as secuiities to 
the Benares Bank. 

Mr. Dickens.- No doubt the Court must know this ; but Mr. 
Morton’s question refers, not to the time of the d( po.Hit, but to the 
present day. It is tfl this I object. The Ganges Slcsm Co.npui.y 
U a numerous body, and is not represented here ;-why, tb.^, should 
any unneceaaaiy question be put which might tend to affect their 

credit P , i j 

The Commissioner.-A Company may be perfectly solvent, and 

K 1 
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yet its shares may be such that it would be extremely dangerous for 
Directors of a Bank to advance loans upon them, especially without 
a good margin. 

Mr. Dickens.— Granted: then let Mr. Morton’s question be 
restricted to the saleable value of the shares at the time tlicj 
were pledged. 

Colonel Pew to Mr. Morton.— The Benares and Mirzapore Com- 
pany, which started the Kashejecy is still in existence. Mr. Stopfoixl 
runs the Kashyee as the Agent of the Company \ 3,000 rupees was paid 
upon each share of the Nischindpore Sugar Company. I do not know 
what they had sold for in the bazaar. I never knew that they wine 
for sale in the bazaar. In the Mirzapore Coal Company there must 
be at least twenty partners, or more. The shares of this Company 
were sold in the market. I believe I may have voted for loans that 
1 myself applied for ; but I do not remember that I did. My vote 
was not requisite. The other two members of the Managing Com- 
mittee constituted a majority, and p^sed the loons. I do not know 
that Captain Fagan and Dr. Butter wel-e always in favor of my 
applications. Captain Fagan {pid Dr. Butter are indebted to the 
*Bank for shares. In August 1848, there was an election of Directors. 
In answer to your question, whether w<c three voted each other in us 
Directors, I can only say there was a limited field at Benares, and 
there were none others there qualified for the Direction. Captain 
Fagan, Dr. Butter, and myself were therefore elected. There was 
• proposition for the appointment of Auditors in August last, I do 
not know that I opposed, and succeeded in negativing it. I think I 
must have opposed it. [He is shown a copy of the report.] Yes, I 
did oppose it. The proposition was rejected. I dare say it wn^ 
known to the shareholders that 600 of my shares had not been paid 
for, except by the Bank itself, who took security. I must have ap- 
proved of the half yearly reports of the Directors published during 
my connection with the Bank as Director. The reports represented 
that the paid-up capital was 15 lacs. Although 8 or 9 lacs was the 
amount of capital actually paid up, I thought this no misrepresenta- 
tion, for 1 considered that the money lent to the pet^le who bouglit 
shares upon security was the Bank’s capital lent. I cannot say 
whether in every case where the Bank lent in this way, money 
really passed. If the Bank lent me money on good security, and I 
pui'chascd shares with the money so lent, I should consider the shares 
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paid for. The practice of pui'chasing* sharea' upon security was 
generally understood among the shareholders I believe. Captain 
Graham was a shareholder of the Bank. He entered the Bank ou 
my recommendation. He applieil to me for my adviee, and 1 told Iiiiii 
I thought that the Bank was a very good institution. He Iretpicutly 
applied to me to purchase shares for him. 1 sold him some of my owu. 
On one occasion, I sold them to him at a premium of twenty*fivc per 
cent. This was the rate the Bonk fixed. I <lo not suppose that any 
other person would sell his shares in the Bank at the time at a 
smoUer rate of premium. The seven Directors decided that a few 
shares that remained over at the end of a half year, should bo 
divided among themselves at a premium of ten per cent. 

The twenty-five per cent which I charged (Captain Graham was 
calculated on the par value of each sluire, ami not on the ‘250 rujjees 
paid up ; so that it is true that the premium was n‘ally lilly per cent. 
This letter to Captain Graham is in iny haiul writing : — 

My Deab Graham, — Tho^h very busy, here is a line in reply 
to youis last. Firstly, ybu are down for 42 shares, and we could not 
well alter our books. Secondly, the total number of your shares 
should divide by 3— -and 20 Vould not divide 3. 'rhinlly, were we 
to cut yew down to 20, you,wouhl hereafter repenb for on the .'list 
Jauuai'y next you will get 8 new shares atpar— hcn'ng one in 3 ; again, 
on 3l8t July pext you will get 8 new shares— one in 4 ; ami on 31st 
January 1848, you will get 8 more new shares— one in 5 ; nml so 
on for perhaps the next ten half years, — so you have made u d<'uced 
good bargain. 

You should strain every nerve to come into this Bank largely, 
now, before a number of shares be created ; you would not only be 
getting thumping dividends, but new stock, at par, every hull year. 
Bring in all your rich friends — for ’twill be the best ol Banks, with a 
glorious business. 

Very sincerely yours, 

r. L. Few. 

BenareSj 2ith September 1846. 

Don’t at all inconvenience youroclf alwut payments— Dcdjnam will 
lend you funds, as long as you require them. ^ 

Mr. Morton.— What was the glorious buiiness that the Biiik 
was doing at the date of this letter? 

Colonel Pew.— The Bank waa doing great discount business at the 
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tiine~it was discountfng sugar Bills chiefly. It was then under 
pretty considerable advances to me — not so much as 1 lac, however, 

I think. 1 look at these three other letters — 

My Dear Graham, — In reply to yours of the 27th ultimo, I say, 
yes ; I advise you to buy as many more shares as you possibly can^ for 
this will be a glorious Bank — and no mistake, and I think I may 
promise you old shares carrying new os on 31st January last on the 
same terms on which you got your last ; but you must be quick in 
writing me your wishes, that I may instruct the Secretary, who will 
lend you any sum you may need to pay for them, and you cau repay 
him by instalments, big or small, as may suit your perfect convenience. 
In haste. 

Sincerely yours, 

P. L. Pew. 

7th February 1847. 

IVIy Dear Graham, — Thanks for yours of the 30th ultimo— I 
have got you 12 old shares at twenty-fl'Ili per cent premium, and 4 new 
shares at par— a deuced good bargain for you, as you escape*thc two 
per cent premium on those new shares. However, Fd always do a deal 
to get steady men like yourself into the Bank. Its a grand point— wc 
arc doing the most splendid business — and our onset dividend may be 
a whacker^ if we like to divide all or neai’ly all the profits. Debnam • 
will send you a memo, of your account. Just repay tne Bank when 
most prcfectly convenient to yourself and not before. Let me know if’ 

I can be of further use to you here or hereabouts. You have now a 
decent stake in the Bank, but you should still increase it — for this 
will be the Bank of Banks, and no mistake. We shall go on steadily, 
giving new stock every half year, and this of itself, leaving fat divi- 
dends out of the question, should make people join this Bank in pre- 
ference to others. We could employ 100 lacs of capital at all 
seasons, to admirable advantage. 

Very sincerely yours, 

P. L. Pew. 

13/A April 1847. 

“ My Dear Graham,— I thank you for yours of the 22nd in- 
stant. It’s trbe your remittances monthly for six months won’t quite 
cover the 18 new shares, but then recollect the dividend. This will 
never be less than twelve per cent, I may venture to say— as to a high 
rate of interest you are paying it to your own Bank, and getting it back 
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in the shape of fat dividends. I made a deal of money hy borroicitig 
to buy Bank stock — and if you can get tick in this Hank or elsewhere, 
my advice to you is, ‘borrow and buy Bank stock ere it rise.’ You 
got the stock of this Bank in the two last instances of your purchase 
on very easy terms, see as follows 

Premium only. 


3 old shares at twenty-five per cent premium 375 Us. 

1 new share, no premium 000 

Premium paid on 4 shares 375 

Equal to each 93] 


Or equal to eighteen and three-quarters per cent prciuiuin. 

I believe I could still promise you a few more shares on Ihe same 
favorable terms, if you be sharp about it ; but whetluT you take 
them up or not, you have now got a fair stake in this very rising 
Bank, Stick to it, and your fortune is sure. By tlic time you think 
of going home your purse will be a long one— no doubt of it. 

Easterly winds here aud very hot— adieu. 

Believe me, 

• • Yours very sincerely, 

Benares^y 2nd May 1849. ^ P. L. Pkw. 

Colonel Pew. — The greater part of the money lent to me was my 
*own stock. It was not money taken from the Bank. The shares 
divided among the Directors at ten per cent premium were a few 
tliat remained over at the end of a half year. The Bank m\» anxious 
to sell, and I do not think the Directors were anxious to buy, but 
for the convenience of the Bank they did buy. At the same time 
that the Directors were dividing the remaining shares at a premium 
of ten per cent amongst themselves, I sold to Captain Craham some 
of my shares at a premium of twenty-five per cent. But I am not 
prepared to say that the shares I so sold, were part of those divicled 
amongst the Directors at a premium of ten per cent. 1 hey may have 
been; but 1 have already told you that I held 991 shares in the* Bunk. 

Mr. Ritchie.— I appear on behalf of the gentlemen connected 
with the management of the Benares Bank, to examine the Insolvent 
upon certain points. 

Mr. Dickens.— If Mr. Ritchie appears on kdialf of individual 
shareholders, I do not dispute his locus standi : but it he coiiich here 
to represent the general body, I, as the husbaud of one interested iu 
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the Bank, deny that be has a place of standing here, or that the 
Management have the right to spend one cowrie of the Bank’s assets 
in taking a part in this opposition. 

Mr. Ritchie.— 1 appear on behalf of the Management de facto^ 
whether de jure or not, is another question, which need not be 
entered into now. 

The Commissioner. — The Management de facto have a right to 
join in this opposition, if they conceive they have sufficient grounds. 
As to the (juestion of expense, it is one which cannot be considered 
at present : for the Court cannot say now by which party the costs 
should be paid. 1 should like to hear from Mr. Ritchie to what 
ultimate object he proposes directing his opposition. 

Mr. Ritchie. — My grounds apply to the mode in which the TnsnU 
vent has contracted certain portions of his enormous debt to the 
Benares Bank, and to the state of his assets as set out in tlic 
schedule. 

The Commissioner.— Supposing your case proved, I shall have con- 
sidcrable difficulty in applying a penal clatfse of the Act against tin' 
Insolvent. The trust deed of the Benares Bank, unlike that of tin- 
Union Bank, assigns no Umit to the tdrms upon which bans are to he 
advanced by the Directors ; and, therct/bre, the making of the loans iu 
question in the manner shown, does not amount to a breach of trust in 
that sense. It may be possible to show that there has ^een such gross* 
misconduct on the part of the Directors, that, upon a bill filed in 
Equity against them, and a full investigation of the transactions ami 
accounts, the Court would pass a decree requiring them to pay all 
the shareholders in full. But then, before I could decide that such 
would be the decree of a Court of Equity, I would have to go into 
an examination of the whole transactions of the Bank, and conduct 
the enquiry as in a Chancery suit. This being so, what am I do in 
this Court? If I enter upon such an enquiry, I must sit here from 
this time until the remainder of my residence in India, before I could 
bring it to a termination. Without such an enquiry, on the other 
hand, I should be unable to apply the 51st section of the Insolvent 
Act, supposing that I adopt your view of the case — under that 
section, I could only tell the Insolvent that he was entitled to the 
benefit of the Act, except as to his opposing creditors, and that he 
should not be discharged as to them, until after imprisonment at their 
suit for a certain period, and for a certain sum, which 1 must specify- 
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This sum I cannot ascertain, for it is in respect of a transaction which 
cannot be made ^to result in any liquidated sum in this Court. The 
opposition, therefore, if directed to my object at all, should rather bo 
directed to the dismissal of the Insolvent’s petition. 

Colonel Pew to Mr. Ritchie.— A great many of the dilforent joint 
stock shares which I have entered as assets in my scheilulc, arc among 
those that are pledged. I have stated this distiiictly in my schi'diile. 
There are 10 ihares in the Pew estate (a coUcc estate in the 
Malabar Coast) worth Rupees 70,000, and 5 Ganges StcMin shares, 
on which Rupees 7,700 have been paid up. There an* some 
Oriental Bank shares, of which the par value is Rupees 50,000, 
in pledge for Rupees 15,000. A large sum of money was paid 
into the Benares Bank on account of Dr. Berwit'k t)>r the ptirehase 
of 249 shares. I acted as Dr. B.’s agent in that mutter. 'I'ho 
purchase was at seventeen per cent premium. A part j)aymcnt 
was made on account of Dr. Berwick, w., Rupees 20,000, and 
the remainder, Rupees 76,000, was carried to the debit of Dr. 
Berwicl^ in the Bank hooks on the security of tliu very slmres 
purchased. Dr. Berwick subsequently seemed to think tlmt I had 
exceeded my powers, an& disputed his liability. But I and the 
Directors, denied this, and insisted on his paying the balance of 
Rupees 76,000. 1 believe Dr. Berwick was doing great Inirm 

*among the native shareholders. I believe there wore sonjo private 
meetings convened by him Upon the advice of a friend 1 t(»>k 
over Dr. Berwick’s shares, and the balance duo, in conseqiienre 
of this agitation. The Directors consented to this— at Icu.^t three of 
the Directors must have done so. The slmrcs wer<* imule over to me, 
and the balance of 76,000 rupees was carried to Dr. Berwii k’s credit 
in the Bank’s books. I took the shares at seventeen per cent i)re- 
mium. I paid no money and gave no security for them. 'I’liey were 
put into the Bank. I was not aware that I was in embarm.ssed circum- 
stances in December 1848, I suspected then that an agent had miule 
away with funds of mine, but I was not sure. My agent failed with 
my funds in June 1848. I was pressed for debts wlii<-li I could not 
pay in December 1848. I dare say the premium realised from Dr. 
Berwick, in December 1847, entered into the accounts of the Bank 
as part of the profits, and was divided as such. I believe Dr. Berwick 
is solvent. In August 1848, 1 used all the votes I was entitled to, 
to elect Captain Fagan and Dr. Butter— I voted on 786 sbares, 
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Captain Fagan on 400 odd shares, and Dr. Butter on 700 wld. Dr. 
Butter's and Captain Fagan's shares were not all ^paid in cash, like 
some of mine ; security had been given for them. I do not recollect 
a clause in the trust deed prohibiting votes on unpaid shares. I 
considered that the shares for which I had given security had been 
paid for. I was not aware that the dividends up to August 1848 
came out exclusively of the capital. 

hJr. Dickens. — If Mr. Ritchie’s object is to prove mismanagement 
of the Bank’s affairs, I do not see what bearing such proof can 
have on the filst section of the Insolvent Act. 

The Commissioner.— I cannot say, until the inquiry has been further • 
pursued. 

Mr. Dickens. — Mr. Ritchie must not forget that Colonel Pew 
has already stated that he drew no portion of the dividends declarcil 
upon his shares. They were only carried to his credit in the Bank’s 
books. Whether this was a good style of banking, or a good 
style of book-keeping, is not the question. Was it a breach of 
trust? €• 

Colonel Pew to the Commissioner.— I believe the other Directors 
made cosh payments into the Bank *occa^ionally. I did not make 
cash payments regularly — only occasionally. These payn^ents went 
to the relief of my general account. They aggregated, as I have 
said, about Rupees 80,000. 

Mr. Ritchie to Colonel Pew. — You had 991 shares, on which 
Rupees 250 was to be paid up. That would be in the gross Rupees 
2,47,750. Then you paid about Rupees 80,000. That would leave a 
balance of Rupees 1,67,750. But your debt to the Bank is Rupees 

4.98.000. Did you draw the difference between Rupees 1,67,750 and 
Rupees 4,98,000 on your own account ? 

Colonel Pew.— If my shares were taken at par, my debt to the 
Bank would be Rupees 2,47,750 : add the premium and interest, and 
you will increase it to Rupees 3,30,000. 

Mr. Ritchie. — Your present debt is Rupees 4,98,000. Then you 
have paid Rupees 80,000. Add both these sums, and you liave 
Rupees 5,78,000 as the sum which you originally owed to the Bank. 
Then you borrowed on your own account upward of Rupees 

2.00. 000 from the Bank ? Is this so ? 

Mr. Dickens objects to such questions, saying that the Manage- 
ment have the Bank’s accounts in their own custody. 
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The Commissioner to Colonel Pew.— What sort of business diil 
the Bank carry oi ? 

Colonel Pew.— Chiefly discount on sugar and commercial bills. 
The Bank realized laTge profits on these bills. There were losses 
also. 

The Commissioner.— To what do you attribute the losses of 
the Bank? 

Colonel Pew.— Chiefly to a party in Benares. 

The Commissioner.— Were there many who had deposits in the 
Bank? 

Colonel Pew.— A good many. 

The Commissioner.— What proportion did their deposits bear to 
the actual payments made for shares? 

Colonel Pew. — I cannot answer with any accuracy. I in.iy mention 
that I also attribute the losses of the Bank to the general depreciation 
of security in 1847. 

The Commissioner. — ^Then how did the Directors continue to declare 
dividends? I cannot understand what means they could provide 
for the payment of divjdends, with outstandings unrealized, and 
losses accruing. 

Mr. Dickens.— Colonel Pevf has shown that there were no nctiial 
^payments of dividends. The matter was managed by a mere mi try 
at debit and •credit in the books of the bank. Tlic n.mies ol tlio 
Directors were inscribed to a certain number of shares, with the 
amount of which they were debited in account, and the rlividcnds 
payable thereon were carried to their credit : so that the aflair was 
all in the house. 

Colonel Pew to Mr. Ritchie.-I have seen the printed statement of 
Mr. Dunbai’. It was a very long business, and, being in ill health, I 
did not examine it; so that I cannot say whether it is correct or not. 

Mr. Ritchie had intended to show from Mr. Dunbar’s statement, 
that dividends were declared out of the capital of the Bank in August 
1848 ; but as Colonel Pew was not prepared to admit its accuracy, ho 
did not pursue his examination. 

Colonel Pew to Mr. Ritchic.-When I pledged the Ganges Steam 
Company shares to the Benares Bank, they were at twenty per cent 
premium. They made a rea<ly sale at that time. I wa.s Chairman of 
the Ganges Steam Company. The Dac<*a Bank shares, when I 
pledged them, were sold at twenty per cent premium. The Cawniiorc 

L 1 
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Bank shares were then sold at twenty per cent premium. Both Dacca 
and Cawnpore Banks registered the transfer of njy shares, in their 
respective Banks to the Benares Bank. The Sylhet Coal Company 
shares were, I believe, sold then at some premium.- They were 
certainly then in the market at par. The Nischindpore Sugar 
Company shares were never in the market for sale. I executed a 
bond to the Benares Bank on the occasion of borrowing sums from 
it. The whole debt due by me to the Bank is secured by a bond. 

To Mr. Theobald.— The Ganges Company is paying its debts 
very fast. I was told by one of the Directors, about twenty days ago, 
that in the course of three months its boats had cleared a profit 
of 70,000 rupees In the course of its business, I think it will pay 
its debts. Its property consists of five iron steamers, coal-depots, 
wharfs, engines, stores, &c. The Nischindpore Company had been 
in business two years before I pledged its shares. It was managed 
by Gisborne and Co. of this town. I suppose the Cawnpore Bank 
will pay half the capital on those shares which I have pledged to 
the Benares Bank. The shares pledged oy me were coniiderably 
above the loans which they secured. Joint-stock property generally 
is saleable in the Mofussil. Arnbng o'fficers of the Company, 
there are large sums invested in jcint-stock shares. If at the 
end of 1847, I had, with the consent of the pledgees, sold the^ 
securities I had mortgaged, there would have been a very consider- 
able surplus in my favor. The surplus would have exceeded tlie 
debts due to the Benares Bank by two lacs. 

The Commissioner.— Could these shures, considering their large 
number at that period, have been sold in the maiket, without 
depreciating their value f 

Colonel Pew.— The Benares Bank shares might have been de- 
preciated, but not the others. In my own opinion, «06 Oriental 
Bank shares, held by me, have been misappropriated as security lor 
a debt. The amount of the shares is above Rupees 2,50,000. 

Captiun Fagan, Mr. Charles, Captain Hobday, Major Carpenter, 
and Dr. Butter were co-Direotora with me of the Benares Bank. 
They all took certain portions of shares that remained over at the 
end of a half-year, at the ten per cent premium. The new stock 
created was always made with the consent of the shareholders. ITie 
Secretary coUected the votes on the increase by writing to the share- 
holders &r and near. I think the Directora did not vote at all, and 
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that the shareholders had only one vote eaoh. The surplus amount 
of aU my property, pltnlged and unideilged, if sold at a premium in 
December 1847, would be 16 lues above my debts. 

To the Chief Justice.— I believe the half-yearly meetings of the 
Bank, under the 20th section of the deed, were regularly held for 
declaring dividends to the shareholders. At those meetings, 1 do not 
think that any particular accounts were submitted showing that tlio 
Directors were debtors to the Bank. The sharcliolders had no in- 
formation submitted to them that the shares created from time to 
lime were not paid for by the Directors to whom they were appro- 
priated. They might have ascertained, however, if they had taken 
the trouble of looking at the books. There would have been no 
difficulty in procuring money from the Cawnpore Bank on di i^>sil of 
Agra Bank shares, or vice versa. I had iio particular reason for 
applying for the loan to the Benares Bank. These advances to mo 
were before the general crash here. The value of the sliares pletlged 
was depreciated at that crisis. Captain Fagan and Dr. Butter were 
in the hibit of receiving advances from the Hank. Dr. Butter is 
now indebted to the B^nk to a considerable, amount— (’apta In 
kagan a little. They were holders of sliares to a con.dderablo 
amount iif the Benares and 8ther Banks. The advances to them 
Jiad the same margin as those to me. A large number of share- 
holders, not Directors, were debited for shares for which security had 
been given, as in my own case. 

Mr. Dickens. — That, I contend, was notice of tlic practice to the 
shareholders at large. 

The Commissioner to Mr. Ritchie. — I remarked during a ])revious 
stage of these proceedings, that you should direct your opposition 
fo the dismissal of the Insolvent’s petition. But now that further 
evidence has been elicited, it appears to me, as at present advised, 
tiiat the dismissal of the petition would not be for the benefit of the 
general creditors. There is a large number of securities in pledge, 
belonging to the Insolvent. It may be that these securities arc under 
» cloud at this moment, and are either unsaleable, or of low value ; 
^ut it is not impossible that the Benares Bank may retrieve its affairs 
hy more prudent and judicious management; and if its position is 
bettered at any future period, the securities now held in defiorit from 
Colonel Tew, will rise in value again, and their sale may yield a large 
*“>^108, after payment of the claims which they secure, for division 
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among the creditors at large. however, I dismiss the petition for 
insolvency, these securities will necessarily pass beypnd the control of 
the Oflicial Assignee ; and the interests of the general body of credi- 
tors would thus be left unprotected. 

Unless, therefore, 1 am asked to apply the penal clauses of the 
Act, my opinion at present is that 1 cannot deal with the case. But, 
as 1 have pointed out, there is a difficulty as to the mode of applying 
the penal clauses in this Court. Suppose that the Insolvent has 
contracted his debts to the Benares Bank by means of a breach of 
trust : the result of the transactions on which the debts have accnicd, 
cannot be reduced to a liquidated amount, except by a Bill filed iu 
equity, accounts taken, &c. This course cannot be pursued here. 
There is not the machinery in this Court for the purpose. Any order 
of mine, therefore, based upon penal clauses, would be idle — a mere 
nullity. 1 could only tell the Insolvent that he was entitled to the 
benefit of the Act as to all claims, except those of his opposing 
creditors, with respect to which he would not be discharged, until he 
should be in custody for a certain space of time at the edit of the 
parties, /or the specific sum due, which sum I cannot give. 

1 must take this opportunity of remarking, that I do not at nil 
approve of the course which the couftsel for Captain OAham, and 
the other shareholders have adopted in conducting their opposition,, 
Mr. Edlin began by stating the grounds of his opposition with a 
warmth of language w'hich nothing could justify ; and Mr. Morton, 
in examining the Insolvent, pursued his enquiries upon a point of 
the utmost importance to Colonel Pew, ^o a limited extent. ^’lIi3 
should not have been. The Court is no scene for the indulgence 
of angiy feelings. The object of this enquiry is to ascertain whether 
the Insolvent is the victim of reverses, and entitled to the benefit 
of the Act ; or whether he has come under heavy liabilities to the 
Benares Bank by breach of hb duty as a Director, and of the trust 
reposed in him as such by the shareholders. In conducting his 
part of the enquiry, Mr,- Morton contented himself with asking 
about the present value of the joint-stock shares lodged by the 
Insolvent as security for his debt to the Benares Bank. The 
learned counsel stopped there, which was stopping at the very 
point at which he should have proceeded. He should have gone on, 
to ask what was the value of these shares at the time they were 
deposited—whether they were then convertible into money by sale or 
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pledge;— for this, and not the market value of the present day, 
must be the test of the Insolvent's object and motives at the time ho 
incurred the debts. If the shares were convertible into money at 
premium or at par, or were generally considered valiil, and sullicient 
security for loans at the time, then the deposit, though not a payment 
in form, was still a substantial payment. If, on the other hand, they 
were of no value, the deposit was a mere evasion, and the whole 
transaction was of a most reprehensible character. Mr. Morton 
asked no questions on the point ; and the Court, in the exercise of 
its duty, put some to elicit the truth, when it came to its turn 
to examine Colonel Few. 

Mr. Edlin, in reply to the very first question I put to him as to 
his grounds of opposition, stated, in terms expressive of strong con- 
demnation, what he conceived to be the nature of the breach of trust 
charged. This was perfectly gratuitous and unnecessary. It was 
for the Court, if it came to the same conclusion with Mr. Kdliii, to 
characterize the nature of the offence ; certainly, not for counsel to 
assumemt the very outsel tlie fact to be decided. 

I mean to impute no^ wilful misconduct to either Mr. Morton or 
Mr. Edlin. I know they are both incapable of it. Hut I must say 
that they have laid themsel^s open to blame for error of judgment 
^ by the course they have taken* It should have been remembered 
that the objoct of this opposition was to apply penal clauses of the 
Act against the Insolvent; and the case for the opposition should 
have been conducted as in a criminal prosecution. 

Mr. Morton was not in Court when the Commissioner mode 
these remarks. 

Mr. Edlin, who was present, said— I beg to disclaim any angry 
feeling on my own part. Colonel Pew can confirm me, when I say that, 
before the case was opened this morning at all, 1 asked him to 
bnpute nothing that I might say during the progress of the case tp 
any personal feeling towards him. 

The Commissioner,— No one personally acquainted with you, 
Mr. Edlin, can suppose that you would act with bad tas^tc, or in a 
manner unbecoming you professionally. I desire thoroughly to exa- 
mine the schedule and my notes before I pass any judgment in this 
case. I shall therefore defer my judgment to Monday, when 1 must sit 
again in the Insolvent Court to dispose of the other petitions; and 
I enlax^e the ad interim protection order of Colonel Few to that day. 
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Mr. Dickens. — I beg to address a very few words to the Court 
on beiialf of the Insolvent. • 

Mr. Morton, who had now returned into Court.— In that case 
1 apply that I should be heard first. 

Mr. Dickens.— I do not know the practice under the new Act ; 
but I am prefectly willing that my friend should be heard on his side. 
Under the old Act, the counsel for the opposing creditor did not 
address the Court at all on the evidence produced by himself. 

The Commissioner. — Mr. Morton may address the Court first. 
An opposition of this kind is in the nature of a criminal prosecution ; 
and it is only fair, therefore, that the Insolvent’s Counsel should have 
the last word. 

Mr. Morton.— I submit that the examination of the Insolvent 
shows, that the debt inserted as due by him to the Benares Bank, or 
a portion of it, was created by means which a Court of Equity 
would consider a breach of trust. It certainly is extremely difficult 
to say, at this moment, what is the extent of the debt so created ; 
but it does not appear to me that it is necessary the Courf should 
express an opinion on the subject, if it is satisfied that any portion of 
the gross debt to the Bank has been incurred in the manner charged. 
The difficulty, therefore, of ascertainilig the liquidated ftim due, 
is immaterial, in so far as a knowledge of such sum could guide the • 
decision of this Court. It would, certainly, be extremely difficult 
to specify the liquidated sum in this case. But if a Union Bank 
Director, applying for the benefit of the Act, were shown sys- 
tematically to have evaded the deed, and advanced loans in defiance 
of its most stringent provisions, no shareholder could have made 
out a case for a Common Law action against him, and he would 
likewise have found it difficult to apply a penal clause of the Insolvent 
Act to him. It is precistdy so in the case of Colonel Pew. It 
would be very difficult for a shareholder of the Benares Bank to 
obtain a judgment or decree against him, under which he could put 
him into gaol, except by filing a Bill in Equity, making all the pro- 
prietors parties to the suit, and thus proving a breach of tnist. 
But the point I submit, and the only one upon which I purpose to 
offer any observation, is this — ^whether the examination of Colonel Pew 
has not elicited the fact that some portion — it is difficult to ascertain 
what— of the debt due by him to the Bank has been contracted by 
means which a Court of Equity would treat as a breach of trust. 
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I do not mean to contend that every description of inisinanaj^emcnt 
of a Bank’s aflfairg, is, in the absence of bad faitli, a breach of tnist, 
even supposing that such mismanagement result in tlie min of llm 
institution. But I contend that, upon the showing of the Insolvent 
himself, there is evidence of such reckless and improvident dealing 
for his own benefit, as to establish a breach of trust upon which to 
apply the 51st section of the Insolvent Act against him. 

I admit that the Trust Deed of the Beimrcs Bank does nob liko 
that of the Union Bank, prescribe a limit to the nature and extent of 
the loans which the Directors are to advance, or the sort of security 
they are to take. On the other hand, however, we have it u|K>n tUi» 
authority of Colonel Pew himself, that the Directors laid down certain 
rules for the regulation of the securities to be taken ; -and it furthrr 
appears that these rules were violated, inasmuch ns some pitrtion of 
the advances to the Insolvent were made virtually upon the personal 
security of a single individual, which the deed prohibits. 

Besides, even where the rules are silent as to the extent to which 
the Direetors might use ttfe Bank's capital in particular loans, leaving 
the matter to their discretion, a Court of Ecpiity would assign some 
reasonable limit with respect to* the maigins necessary upon advances 
made on property of uncertaimvalue, such as joint-stock shares, esiw- 
cially where such loans have been made to the Directors themselves. 
Here there h%ve been cross loans from the Benares Bank between 
three of its own Directors. These, it seems, constituted a Managing 
Committee. Dr, Butter, one of the members, is indebted to the Bank 
to the extent of upwards of Rupees 2,00,000 — at least to a consider- 
able amount, for the precise sum has not transpired to-day ; (>af)lttiii 
Fagan, the other member, is in the same situation, and Cohmel Pew, 
the third member, owes to the Bank about Rupees 5,00,000 indivi- 
dually, and about Rupees 2,00,000 more, jointly with others. 

I have forborne speculating at much length upon the causes which 
led to the ruin of this Bank. The institution was established only in 
1845, and w« have letters dated in February 1847, under the hand 
of the Insolvent, representing it to be in so flourishing and “glorious ” 
a condition, that the writer asked the party with whom he was com- 
municating, not only to strain every nerve to join the Bank by bor- 
rowing money at any rate of interest, but to bring all bis rich friends 
mto what, he said, would be the ‘ the best of Banks, and no mistake 1 
Yeb two years and a half after this representetion, the Bank 
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comes to wreck and ruin. How can we account for such a catas* 
trophe in so short a period ? I submit that it was owing, in a very 
gi’eat measure, if not entirely, to these enormous sums loaned by 
members of the Direction amongst themselves — to two of three Direc- 
tors passing loans to th^ third, in expectation of obtaining similar 
accommodation from their fellow-members in turn. Taken by itself; 
this is, perhaps, no evidence of a breach of trust; but when consi- 
dered in connection with the enormous amount advanced, I submit 
that it does afford proof upon which the 51st section of the Insolvent 
Act may be applied. When the sixth instalment of shares was issued, 
the total amount of the paid-up capital of the Bank would be Kupees 

15.00. 000, supposing 250 rupees to have been paid on eac]i share 
in ready money. But, in point of fact, the amount of capital actually 
paid up was Rupees 8,00,000, or 9,00,000 ; for Colonel Pew admits 
that there was a large number of shares on which even the 250 rupees 
had not been paid, and which, consequently, were delusively described 
as representing part of the paid-up capital. Of the Rupees 8,00,000 
or 9,00,000, it appears that Rupees 7,00,0*00 went to Colcmel Pew 
himself. It lay upon Colonel Pew to show that he had contracted this 
monstrous debt by fair means. Had the borrower of this Rupees 

7.00. 000 been a most disinterested, anil mere outside party, the fact 
that so enormous a loan had been advanced to him under the circum- ^ 
stances under which Colonel Pew obtained the amoufit, would have 
been a case of gross indiscretion, and a Court of Equity would have 
treated it as a breach of trust against the shareholders. What, then, 
must the judgment of the Court be when it secs that the whole of 
this Rupees 7,00,000 has been lent by Colonel Pew, the Director, 
to Colonel Pew the borrower ? 

The onu8 of accounting satisfactorily for such extraordinary deal- 
ing with the Bank's funds, then, lay upon the Insolvent; but, supposing 
that the onus lay upon me, the evidence, when carefully considered, 
shows that very considerable indiscretion has been exercised in the 
loans to Colonel Pew. That gentleman has said, that if the different 
shares he pledged to the Benares Bank were sold at their par value, 
there would be a surplus of Rupees 2,00,000, in his favor. When 
Colonel Pew said this, I believe he meant to say that this surplus 
would include the full value of his Benares Bank shares. But the 
fact is that more than a lac of Rupees is deficient upon these shares. 
Their full value is Rupees 500 per share : the sum actually paid is 
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Rupees 2S0 per share; and, having been thrown in as a make 
weight for a deposit, it does not require much logic to show that it 
was really no additional security for the loan raised. If this be sOt 
upwards of Bupees 1,00,000 must be taken to bo delicient, even 
calculating all the rest at par value. 

Supposing, then, that in this state of things, there was a run 
upon the floating deposits. The securities Imigcd might have been of 
my nominal value you please : but if they were not of an actual vjiluo, 
fur which they might be converted into money at any time, the loans 
aiivanced upon them might have had the effect of swamping the Hank 
entirely. 

For many other reasons, it seems to me that it was extremely 
unreasonable and injudicious to take the par value of joint stock 
shares as a proper basis of security. I certainly did not minutely 
enquire, during my examination of the Insolvent, about the value of 
shares of the Cawnpore Bank, and one or two other Institutions, at the 
time they were deposited in pledge. I am perfectly willing to take it 
for granted, that these wefe saleable then at par. As to the Nis- 
chindpore Sugar Factory bills, I did ask the Insolvent wliat he 
thought their value was. His reply was, that tliey were valued at par 
at the times of the pledge, with<referencc to the price paid lor them : 
but that he never knew them for sale in the market. Surely this wos 
not a description of security on which so enormons a sum as 
Rupees 7,00,000, out of a total paid-up capital ol Rupees 9,00,000, 
should have been advanced as a loan. 

Under these circumstances, I submit tiint, on the first item m the 
schedule alone, a portion of the Insolvent's debt to the Uonnres 
Bank has been contracted by sueli an cxto.nlinary violali.m of the 

ordinary rules of banking,— a violation which Colonel I’ew does not 

seem to have been guilty of to nccoinraodate any third out»i<l« 
party-that there is ample evidence of a breach of trust 
which to apply against him the 51st section of the IiiHovuit 


Mr. Dickens.-! really cannot sec in what way Mr. .Morton's last 

observations bear upon the case before the Court , hut I to ‘ ' 


ouservaiions near upon luo . . , 

press the point he is now urging, 1 “"“f ‘V j *■ *“ "" 

Colonel Pew's evidence respecting It. Mr. Joitonwisics ’ 

•hat none others besides the Insolvent, or hi. co-Dtroctor. ht^s 
^signed to them onsccurity. This is inconsisu-nt wt h the evtdcnc. 

M I 
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of Colonel Pew, who has stated that shares were so assigned tf 
shareholders, not Directors. , 

Mr. Morton. — I am only speaking of the extent of the loar> 
obtained by the Directors, and of the margin on which they ■were 
obtained by them. The margin appears to me to have been notliinir. 
The securities Colonel Few pledged, were calculated at their full 
value. I imagined that Mr. Dickens would show, at least, that the 
same indulgence had been extended to others not Directors. But lie 
has tendered no such evidence ; and I contend that the circumstance oi 
Colonel Few, a member of the Managing Committee, having obtained 
such heavy loans on such easy terms, is pregnant with presumptive 
evidence that he used his power as Managing Director to coiitiaa 
the debt to the Bank by means of a breach of trust. 

With respect to the other items mentioned in the Schedule as those 
upon which money was due to the Bank from the Insolvent jointly 
with others, the parties, to my mind, have barely kept within the letter 
of the rule, and certainly gone very wide of the spirit. No less than 
three amounts, aggregating about Rupees 2,00,000, were lent to them 
by the Bank, without a particle of real or tangible security. Nomi* 
nally, the loans may have been for the use of the different public 
Companies named : in reality, they wsre made to the self>8ame indi- 
viduals, uia:,, Dr. Duncan, Major Stewart, and Colonel Few. Those 
moneys were actually paid out of the little that was in the coffers of 
the Bank, to three who were Directors at or about the period ; so 
that three loans, aggregating Rupees 2,00,000, in addition to the loan 
to Colonel Few individually, were advanced to members of the Direc- 
tion of the Bank jointly, — a transaction coming, no doubt, within the 
letter of the rule, which requires that there should be one applicant 
for a loan, and two sureties, but unquestionably evading the spirit 
Mr. Diekens.— If Mr. Morton urges this point, I would ask the 
Court to enquire of the Insolvent, whether the money lent bj the 
Benares Bank to Dr. Duncan, Major Stewart, and Colonel Few, vas 
not lent upon a bond in which the borrowers expressly stated that 
the money was raised by them as Managing Directors of the Ganges 
Steam Na^gation Company, and whether it was not duly appropn* 
ated to the purposes of that Company ? Indeed, the Company is nou 
defending an action for the amount of the loan, on the alleged groun<l 
that Messrs. Few, Duncan, and Stewart exceeded their authority lo 
borrowing it. 
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Mr. Morton. No doubt all this is so ; but I was arguing upon the 
Insolvent’s own statement upon oath before the Court to-day, that he 
borrowed the three sums I have been alluding to, on the personal 
security of himself? Major Stewart, and Dr. Duncan, who joine<l in a 
bond. If Rupees 2,00,000 was lent upon a bond in which Colonel , 
Pew, Major Stewart, and Dr. Duncan had joined, why then Colonel 
Pew, Major Stewart, and Dr. Duncan were indcbtetl to the Rank for 
the amount, and not the Ganges Steam Company or any other party 
besides. 

Here, then, we find Rupees 7,00,000 out of an aggregate pai«l- 
up capital of Rupees 9,00,000 lent out by a Director to himself and 
two fellow-Directors, who, again, borrowed in their turn, relying upon 
him and each other for the sanction of their loans. 

The Insolvent has stated that he was a Trustee of the Renares 
Bank only nominally ; and Mr. Dickens has suggested that the Trus- 
tees were appointed simply for the purpose of suing in the name of 
the Bank. I shall, therefore, make no comment upon that part of 
the case, beyond this, that* it seems to me that a Director or any 
office-holder, being charged with the protection of the funds of an 
Institution, becomes a Trustee by virtue of such trust, and is guilty of 
a breach ofi trust when he usesithe funds of the Institution in a man- 
ner so grossly improvident and improper, os Colonel Pew appears 
from his own evidence to have done, and with no other object than 
his own gain. 

Mr. Ritchie. — I shall not address the Court on behalf of the 
Cumiuittce of Management of the Benares Bank. I will only call 
the attention of the Court to the cancellation of the debt due by 
Br. Berwick. I do not wish to press the point against the Insolvqpt, 
nor will I address the Court upon it. My wish is simply to draw 
the attention of your Lordship to it. 

The Commissioner. — But how do you propose that it should be 
construed into evidence of breach of trust ? 

Mr, Ritchie.— In this way. A certain number of shares were 
purchased by Dr. Berwick, whom the Insolvent himself has described 
M a solvent partner. 

Mr. Dickens.—! deny that his solvency has been proved before the 
I^urt. Having been relieved of the payment of the 76,000 Rupees 
due from him for the purcliase of the Benares Bank shares, he was 
*^lvent, no doubt, and Colonel Pew believed him to k so but query 
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-*would he be solvent, had the payment of the Co.*8 Bs. 76,000 been 
insisted on ? ^ 

Mr. llitchie. — I am only repeating what the Insolvent has said. 
He has said that Dr. Berwick bought a certain* number of shares, 
through him, at twenty per cent premium, that 20,000 rupees was paid 
in part for them, and that Dr. Berwick was in solvent circumstance?. 
The next half-year, the premium, plus the interest that had accrued 
upon the amount of the unpaid purchase* money, although unrealis- 
ed in fact, went into the account of profits actually earned, and out 
of it a dividend was declared. In December 1848, Dr. Berwick 
disputed the validity of the purchase of the shares on which '20,000 
rupees had been paid, and repudiated his liability for the balance 
of Rupees 76,000. Against this, both the Insolvent and the other 
Directors protested. Dr. Berwick, upon this, commenced an agita- 
tion into the affairs of the Bank. The Insolvent, according to his 
own admission, to put a stop to this agitation, took over, with the 
assent of all his co-Directors, the shares on whieh the 20,000 
rupees had been paid, and carried the balance of 76,000 rupees to 
the credit of Dr. Berwick in the Bank’s books ; thus cancelling the 
debt which was unquestionably due’from Dr. Berwick as such, as if 
he had received the 76,000 rupees cin hard cash from »the Bank. 
Colonel Few did this with the assent of the other Directors ; and the 
act was, therefore, binding on the shareholders. , 

The Commissioner.— I do not see how the Dii’ectors could exone- 
rate Dr. Berwick from his original responsibility to the Bank. Sup- 
posing Colonel Pew had the power to purchase shares for him, which 
he says'he bad, and did purchase, as agent, the principal was bound 
by^that act, so done. But suppose, on the other hand, that the 
agent exceeded his authority, and that, wishing to get rid of an object- 
ing principal, he transferred the shares purchased, to his own name, 
the transfer would give him a derivative title to the shares, and, 
therefore, entail upon him the liability for the purchase-money due. 
It would not be an extinction of the debt ah origine. ' The Directors 
of a Bank have no authority to cancel debts due to the Bank. 

Mr. Ritchie.— If the Court holds that opinion, I have nothing 
further to urge.” 

1850. — ^Further disclosures made about the irregulari- 
ties in the management. From the investigations before 
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the Insolvent Court, it appears that Colonel Pew is the 
principal debtor to the Benares Bank, having, as the chief 
Director, advanced enormous sums of the Bank's capital to 
himself; of course without available security, and ho came 
up as an insolvent debtor chiefly to be relieved of his debts 
to the Bank. The sole business of the Bank was money- 
lending — the maximum interest drawn by it ten per cent, 
and out of this, dividends of twelve per cent were proposed 
to be paid I The selling price of shares was fixed by the 
Directors, who sold their own at premiums of from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent When they found tliey had more of 
this than they could manage, a vast mass of them wore 
cancelled— that is, sold at ten per cent premium to the 
Bank, from which they had been bought at par, and paid 
for with the Bank’s ^aoney. Colonel Pew’s share of this 
transaction realised for him Rupees 1,00,000 in a forenoon. 


Out of Rupees 9,00,000, the entire assets of the Bank, 
Rupees. 7,00,000 to Rupees 8,00,000 toere borrowed by 
.him. The Insolvent Court, notwithstanding, saw no 
fraud in thi case, and threw its protection over his person. 
Probably the Judge thought that the acts of Colonel Pew 
were rather to be attributed to ignorance than fraud. 
The letters, however, which were reail during the progress 
of the case, show the absurd idea entertained of what 
could be realised as banking profits. Colonel Pew speaks 
of the Bank paying dividends of eigliteen or nineteen 
per cent, while, in fact, the establishment never could 
receive more than ten in the way of interest, or, at 
this rate, private money-lenders in abundance were re% 
to do business. It could do next to not iiiy m e 
exchange market, and was, at that very time, unable 
to get its spare funds, limited as they were, invested 
affording any such return as even the rates obtained 
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by private money-lenders. The letters, therefore, which 
are recorded in the proceedings of the Insolvent Court, 
are either the re*sult of disgraceful ignorance, or infamous 
fraud. 

Colonel Pew in this case, it is said, knew perfectly well 
that he was taking a man of straw into the Bank. 
Captain Graham was buying shares with the Bank’s own 
money; did he never think of where the eighteen per 
cent was to come from, when he and other borrowers 
were only paying ten ? Colonel Pew assures his dupe that 
the Bank could safely invest a crore of capital ! There 
cannot be a doubt of it — a hundred crores for that 
matter, so long as they were ready to create stock ad 
libitum, and to advance to proposing purchasers the price 
of their shares on the security of their scrip. These are 
tlie kind of dealings which have raised the cry against 
Banks lending on the security of their own stock. Tlie 
stock in this case was unsaleable ^t any price : purchasers 
for it would only be found when the Bank lent the money ; ^ 
and in the general market no man would have a gift of 
it. How Bank Directors should desire to create useless 
paper of this sort would seem inexplicable, were the 
matter not cleared up by the executors. The Directors 
sold their own shares to their dupes, nominally at twenty- 
five, but, in reality, at fifty per cent premium. Shares 
for which no money had ever been paid to the Bank, or 
which is exactly the same thing, which had been paid for 
by the Directors of the Bank out of the coffers of the 
Bank, were made over to other parties,— the Directors 
who so made them over receiving one-fourth more for 
tliem than they had themselves paid or promised to pay ! 
Nothing can remove transactions such as these from the 
category of impudent frauds. 
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The Bombay Times, in commenting on the Insolvent’s 
examination^ eays — The only reason that can bo 
assigned for advancing money to intending shareholders 
to pay their stock is, that it enabled previous holders to 
dispose of theirs to advantage : the only explanation that 
can be given of the creation of new stock when that 
originally subscribed for was only half paid u|)— much 
of even this half payment being from the coffers of 
the Bank — is, that it induced dupes to come in and bring 
occasionally something in the shape of hard cash along 
with them. By this device the Kcv. Mr. Shunnan, 
Major Stewart and his son, seem to have been ruined. 
The grand object of the Bank seems to have been to 
secure loans to Colonel Pew and his brother Directors, 
and, before this could be effected, actual capital must be 
obtained from some quarter or other. The sale of shares 
by the Bank, for which •the Bank had to pay, brought 
nothingi to the treasuryji If these assumptions bo at all 
,, correct, the Benares Bank Directors, or a portion of them 
at all events, were quite on a par, in point of integrity, 
with their brethern of the Union— or, for that matter, of 
the Bunder Gang. The deed of settlement provided 
that votes should only be given on shares that were paid 
up— that is, on which Rupees 250 had been paid ; but 
Colonel Pew and his brother Directors voted on all their 
shares, as if paid up, and tlius carried their own election. 
The cancelment transaction comes out on the examination 
iu a light something new: the shares purchased from 
the Bank, and with the Bank’s own money, at par— that 
is at Rupees 500, half of which was paid up— were sold to 
the Bank at ten per cent premium, so that Colonel Pew, 
hy this turning over of his capital (?) just realized a lac 
of Rupees. ‘I’ll buy your shares,’ says Pew to the 
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Bank, ‘ if you will lend me the money,' * Certainly,’ 
says the Bank : so the shares are bought* ‘ Now,’ say 
the Directors, * we shall declare the shares worth ten per 
cent premium.’ ‘ Then,’ says Pew, * I’ll sell mine 
to the Bank and pocket the ten per cent.’ ‘ So shall 
we,’ say his co- Directors— and the shares are sold: so 
is the bank — so are the shareholders. Had the 250 
rupees been paid on each of the 6,000 shares, the capital 
of the bank would have amounted to fifteen lacs of 
rupees ; as it wasj however, it amounted to no more tlian 
nine, and of this Colonel Pew obtained on loan seven 
to his own hand ! "While borrowing and lending whole- 
sale amongst each other, the Directors might well strive 
to induce their dupes to purchase new stock, and see 
and bring something in the shape of. hard cash to their 
coffers.” 

These discreditable transactions 6ould not be slurred 
over, and a court martial rwas held at Simla on 
the 7 th of May 1860, when Captain Christopher George ^ 
Fagan, of the 8th Regiment of Light CitValry, and 
Surgeon Donald Butter, M, D,, who had been Directors 
in the unfortunate and mismanaged Bank of Benares, 
were brought to trial on the following charges : — 

“For conduct highly unbecoming the characters of 
oflScers and gentlenoen, in the following instances : — 

“DL — In havbg, at Benares, between the 16th of 
February 1848, and the 2l8t of February 1849, they 
being at the time Directors of the Benares Bank, in 
concert with other Directors of that institution, put 
forth one or more false reports of the state of the 
Bank, and thereby deceived the shareholders. 

“ 2nd.!— In having, at Benares, during the month of 
August 1848, assumed an improper influence in the 
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management of the affairs of the Benares Bank, by 
having voted «8 the holders of shares, notwithstanding 
tliat they had not paid for the same, and well knew that 
they had no right to vote upon them. 

— In having, at Benares, during the month of 
December 184I8, cancelled, at their par value, shares in 
the Behares Bank, held by themselves, notwithstanding 
that the market value of the said shares was at the rate 
of about twenty-five to thirty per cent discount, thereby 
causing injury to the shareholders at large, and gaining 
themselves an unfair advantage/’ 

The Court found both the prisoners ///«*% of the 
above charges, with a slight modification of the word- 
ing of the charges, and pronounced the following 
sentence : — , 

“ Sentence . — The Court, having found the prisoner 
guilty as above spScifi^M, do adjudge him, the said 
Captain. Christopher Gectfge Fagan, of the 8tli Regiment 
,of Light Cavalry, and Deputy-Paymaster, Benares 
Circle, to be cashiered. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) C. J. Nafiek, (Jenerai, 

Commander'-in- Chief , 

head Quarters, 6//i May 1850.” 

Recornrnenddtion.’~*T\\Q Court, having awarded a 
sentence which they deem adequate to tlie offences o 
which they have found the prisoner guilty, do now most 
earnestly recommend him to the clemency of His xce 
lency the Commander-in-Chief, on the grounds o t le 
very high character he, Captain Fagan, has borne uring 
his service of twenty-two years. 
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Remarks hy His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief. 

“ The Court have convicted the prisoneft of falsehood 
aud deceit in his dealings with a brother officer, who 
seems to have confided in him; yet eleven members of 
the Court recommend the prisoner to mercy, ‘on the 
grounds of high character.’ Such recommendations add 
much to the pain of those whose duty it is to inflict 
punishment; but I must decline complying with tlie 
request of those members who concur in this recoin- 
miendation. When violence of temper, error in judgment, 
or the thoughtlessness of youth, lead men into culpable 
conduct, their high character bears great and honorable 
weight, excusing human frailty. High character is also 
justly ap[)ealed to when concurring circumstances cast 
suspicion on yet unblemished reputation ; but, wli^n the 
charge is dishonor, and, that dishonor proved, former 
high character vanishes, and is nothing. 

(Signed) C. J. Napier, General* 

Commander-in- Chief'' ' 

The Bombay Times makes the following remarks on 
the above case ; — 

“ Captain Fagan and Dr. Butter have, we observe, 
been found guilty of the charges laid against them in 
the matter of the Benares Bank, and been sentenced to 
be cashiered. The sentence, though severe, cannot be 
considered too much so; the Directors of the Benares 
Bank were all, on their own showing, guilty of raising 
money on false pretences^ to be invested for the accom- 
modation of one of their number, in breach of the regu- 
lations of the Bank, The second of these two errors id 
comparatively venial the first implies the highest degree 
of moral guilt. There is no evidence stronger than 
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their own solemn declarations required to convict the 
Directors — out of their own moutlis are they condemned. 
They were for years in the habit of inducing parties .to 
purchase additional stock, by holding out to them that 
the speculation was an eminently profitable one, and, that 
all they required to bring it to the highest pitch of pros- 
perity, was a little more capital in cash. While doing 
this, they knew that they were pushing, at tlic most 
desperate risks and against all the first principles of 
banking, an unprofitable trade ; that instead of rccpiiring 
more capital, they had not the means of investing profit- 
ably that which they originally possessed. There never, 
in fact, had been any occasion for the establishment of u 
Joint Stock Bank at Benares at all, and there was no 
outlet, at once safe and remunerative, for the investment 
of their cash. Before they could secure the semblance of 
a return at bazaar ra'^esofi interest, they put up with secu- 
rities tl^e money-lendcrs^n the bazaar would have laughed 
at. They were not speculating against hope, but in the 
teeth of knowledge ; there was no room for faith in better 
times even in the bosom of the most sanguine — they knew 
that the promises they held out could not be realised — 
that the concern was based on delusion, and that delusion 
was maintained by unceasing prevarication. We are of 
those who not only see no reason why Company’s 
servants should not invest their savings in any way that 
seems most for their advantage, provided the investment 
be honorable and becoming ; but, we go greatly beyond 
this, and hold, that such connections, on the part of the 
members of the Service are, in the great majority of 
cases, of the utmost value to the commonwealth, while 
they occasion no injury to the public service, and no 
diminution of dignity to its members. It is to the thrift 
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and the exertions of the Officers of the Service that we owe 
all that is really excellent and valuabUo in joint stock 
banking — all we enjoy in the way of railway prospects'- 
much of what we possess in efforts for the general 
improvement of the country. But, while members of the 
Service, engaged in this way, are, in all things, deserving 
of countenance and encouragement, forgetfulness of what 
is due to themselves and their position merits no mercy. 
They occupy a position where conduct becoming the 
character of a gentleman is demanded of them at their 
peril ; they are looked up to and confided in as guaranteed 
by their rank against the commission of anything that 
is unworthy ; the principles which regulate the conduct 
of the Service are judged of by many from the manner 
in which its members disport themselves in secular 
affairs; and, on all these grounds, they are specially 
bound to circumspection— specially deserving of punish- 
ment when forgetful of their duty. All that is v^antcd is 
uniformity of treatment; that there should be one law^ 
and one judgment for all; that fraud and falsehood, when 
fairly proved, should, when knowingly and deliberately 
committed, be visited with the severest punishment, 
however great or small the occasion, however exalted 
or insignificant the transgressor.’' 

SIMLA BANK LIMITED. 

This Bank commenced business on 19th November 
1844. The first Secretary was Dr. Carte. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Arnold H. Matthews, who continued 
attached to the Bank till 1854, when he was appointed 
Agent for the Agra United Service Bank at Agra, 

The bead quarters of this Bank are at Simla. It has 
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Agencies at Umballa, Calcutta, Lahore, Mussoorio, 
Delhi, Agra, Bombay, and Madras. Mr. R. D. Turnbull 
was appointed Agent at Umballa, but was afterwards 
nominated Deputy Secretary at the Head OfKcc; 
Mr. W. Charde succeeding him as Agent at Uml)alla. * 
1847.— The following is an abstract of the Rulmico 


Sheet for this year : — 

Capital and Profits Rs. 8,38,280 

Liabilities „ 1,32,710 

Cash and Government Securities Rs. 0o,y50 

Other Securities „ 8,75,040 


The commercial crisis in 1847-48, and the calamitous 
failure of the Union,Bank, combined, lowered the value 
of the shares of this Bank, in common with all other 
Joint Stock Association! in India. The Bank has no 
charter! nor any notes i» circulation. 

One thousand shares were first subscribed for, of 500 
rupees each. Three increases took place, one ol GOO 
shares, and two of 800 shares each. Tho subscribed 
capital in 1848 was 16 lacs of rupees, of which 14,62,000 
rupees were paid up. 

The business of the Bank consists chiefly in Indian 
Exchange and Loans to the Services, and is little more 
than local in its influence, 

1849. — A Branch was established at Murrcc, hor 
a time, Mr. L. Carmichael transacted the business of tho 
Calcutta Agency, when it was taken up by Mr. .John 
Morgan ; both of these gentlemen being paid by a 
percentage on the disbursements. The Bank drew on 
Coutts and Co. When better arrangements were made. 
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Mr. John McKellar was appointed Agent in Calcutta, 
with Mr. R. D. Turnbull as Accountant, a On account of 
the calamitous failures both in India and in England, and 
the numerous commercial disasters, the Directors recom- 
mend a large increase to the Reserve Fund as essential 
to the safety and stability of the Bank. 

1852. — A Government Order, which prohibits Govern- 
ment servants from taking any active part in the 
management of Banks in India, causes, a considerable 
stir amongst all interested in those institutions. 

1854 . — A Branch is established in London under the 
Agency of Dr. J. E. Stephens, of the 10th Hussars, and 
Surgeon to Lord Gough. A proposal to remove the head 
quarters of the Bank to London leads to a disagreement 
among the shareholders, and to a division of capital ; one- 
half keeping up the Simla and Umballa Bank, with its 
Branches at Umballa and Murree the other half open- 
ing a Bank in London, under the style and denoijiination 
of The London and Eastern Banking Corpoka-^ 
TION, with Branches in Bombay and Calcutta. 

The Simla Bank, of the present day, has a paid- 
up capital of Rupees 6,38,500, in 1,277 shares ol 
Rupees 500 each, and is registered under Act XLIII. 
of 1850. 

The following are the dividends which have been 
declared : — 

Ist dividend of 10 per cent declared Ist May 1845. 

2nd ditto of 8 per cent ditto 25th November 1845. 

3rd ditto of 8 per cent ditto 25th July 1840. 

4th ditto of 9 per cent ditto 30th January 1847. 

5th ditto of 9 per cent ditto 3rd August 1847. 

6th ditto of 9 per cent ditto 1st February 1848. 

7th ditto of 8 per cent ditto 10th August 1848. 
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The present staff, &c., of the Bank are:— 

Secretafy ... F. Pktkrson.* 

Deputy Secretary ... FRiNrin D. Dai.t. 

Agent at Umhalla ... — 

Agent at Davml Pindee 
and Murree ... P. IUiti.kk. 

Agent at Calcutta ... 

THE LONDON AND EASTERN BANKING 
CORPORATION. 

It has been stated, that this Bank arose out of tlic 
schism between the proprietors of ll»c Simla and IJm- 
balia Bank in 1854. It started with a nominal ca[)ital 
of £500,000, of which £50 per share was paid up, or 
supposed to be paid up. The number of shareholders 
was 98. In 1855 the first half-yearly mectin}^ of share- 
holder^ took place, when a dividend was declared at tlie 
rate of six per cent. It was explained, that the amount to 
he distributed had bee« realised from the operations 
carried on at the Head Office in London, the accounts 
Irom India« not having been prepared. It was further 
announced, that they had Branches at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, and had been joined by some influential and wealthy 
sliareholders. Dr. J. E, Stephens was the Manager, 
under whose magic wand this Corporation was doomed to 
attain a degree of unenviable notoriety, equal to, if not 
supassing that of the Royal BritislrciiPank, the ri])pcrary 
Pank, and the Benares Bank. 

1856, July 4 — Second annual meeting was held, when 
the successful result of the operations for 1855 was 
noticed. The accounts, audited by experienced London 
Accountants, showed a nett profit of £25,378, exceeding 
ten per cent. The assets and liabilities of the Bank, as 
published in the London Gazette, were referred to in 
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proof of the Bankas prosperity. The Chairman, the 
Hon’ble J. C. firskiiie, eulogized the 'Directors ami 
other Officers of the Company. 

1857, March 17. — The banking and commercial com- 
munity of London are astounded by the announcement, 
that the Bank is in liquidation, and that the circumstances 
connected therewith are of a most discreditable character. 
The conduct of the Directors and Managers is stated to 
be deserving of the severest reprobation. It is said 
the charter was fraudulently obtained. The statements 
put forth at the last meeting are declared to have been 
deceptive. While the paid-up capital was £250,000, it 
appears that £237,000 had been lent, upon mortgage, on 
estates belonging to Colonel Waugh, one of the Direc- 
tors, at Beddington, in Surrey, ,and Branksea-castle, 
Dorsetshire; while other advances, to a very serious 
extent, have been made to Director^ and to the Manager, 
and this at a time when money could have been psofitably 
invested in Calcutta at twelve per cent interest, and one^ 
per cent commission on Government Securities of the Five 
per Cent Loan. The failure of the Royal and British 
Bank in Scotland having caused a pressure on the London 
and Eastern Bank, and Dr. Stephens not having funds 
to meet the same, the paid-up capital of the Bank having 
been advanced to Colonel Waugh, a most dishonorable 
course was adopted. uBills were drawn on the Calcutta 
Branch, the Manager whereof, Mr. McKellar, was made 
to believe that some extensive exchange operations were 
in course, and that large funds would be remitted in time 
to meet them, whereby a handsome profit would be 
derived by the Bank. The promised funds never came, 
and Mr. McKellar, to meet the drafts, was compelled 
to draw on Dr. Stephens, which Bills were dishonored. 
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and led to, the close of the Bank. At the meeting 
to-day, Mr. Jbhn Carnac Morris, the Chairman of the 
Company, presided, and that gentleman admitted he was 
indebted £12,000 to the establishment, against which 
the Bank held securities on houses, &c. Mr. Fcmiall, a 
Director, was understood to have borrowed £5,350 on the 
security of his own shares ; Colonel Curtis, a Director, 
£5,500 on steam shares worth £3,000 ; and Mr. Stephens, 
the Manager, £27,000 on various securities. During the 
proceedings, Mr. Guedalla, a shareholder, infiuired upon 
what pretext, or temptation, £237,000 could have been 
sunk in mortgages, when the legitimate business for 
which the concern was established oftered safe, regular, 
and heavy profits. The reply that ten per cent was paid 
upon the mortgages caused a strong feeling of imlignation, 
since tlie very fact of such a rate being offered should 
have been a warning of their questionable character. 
Captain* Corfield, another shareholder, pointed out the 
^deceptive character of the clause in the charter providing 
for a meeting upon a fourth of the capital being lo.st, and 
maintained that those by whom it had been disregarded 
deserved heavy punishment. The direct liabilities of the 
Bank were stated by Mr. Coleman, the Accountant, to be 
£397,734 ; and it was intimated that, after aflowing for 
large losses, the assets may yield £413,450, winch will 
leave about £16,000 to meet the shareholders’ paid-up 
capital of £250,000. Four Indian Banks— the Oriental, 
the North-Western, the Mercantile of Bombay, and the 
Agra, were stated to be willing to advance the amount 
necessary to meet immediate liabilities in India, about 
£104,000, and also to give time upon such bills of t e 
London and Eastern Bank as are at present in their 
possession, on condition that certain assets shaU be 

0 I 
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handed over to them, and that the shareholders shall give 
their notes of hand for the fifty per cent «of capital still 
remaining uncalled. This arrangement seemed to be 
regarded as a fair and desirable one ; and a Committee, 
consisting of Sir William Gomm, Colonel Yates, and Mr. 
Beville, was ultimately formed to promote it. It is stated 
that the Oriental Bank Corporation hold no bills or obli- 
gations of the London and Eastern Company, but are 
influenced to interfere in the matter, with the hope of 
saving the unfortunate shareholders (some of whom are 
shareholders and constituents of the Corporation) from 
the disastrous consequences of the litigation which would 
be likely to arise from a judicial winding up of the afliiirs 
of the London and Eastern Bank. 

April 8. — General meeting of shq.reholders took place, 
when a report was read regarding the steps * taken 
for the winding up. The shareholders are asked to 
confirm, by resolution, what has hitherto bee«i done, 
both at, and since the meeting of the 25th March, and ^ 
to authorise and sanction the arrangement made with 
the Oriental Bank Corporation on behalf of themselves 
and the other assisting Banks, and the Directors will be 
prepared, at the next half-yearly meeting, to be held 
in pursuance of the Letters Patent, to make a report 
of the progress of their administration. 

The annexed resolutions were adopted : — " That the 
report of the Directors be received and confirmed, and 
this meeting declares its approval and confirmation of the 
measures taken to provide funds to meet the Company’s 
engagements. — That this meeting does not think it 
proper that the Company should be dissolved.— That 
Colonel Yates, Mr. Thynne, and Captain Beville be 
requested to continue members of the Committee, and 
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that Archibald Frederick Arbuthnot, Esq., and Samuel 
Smith, Esq., be requested also to become members of 
the Committee, and that the Committee be authorised 
and empowered to superintend the Board of Directors, 
and that the Board be authorised and enjoined to act 
under the direction of the Committee, and to carry out, 
on behalf of the Corporation, any measures which the 
Committee may direct, and to authorise and confirm any 
acts which may be done by Mr. Stuart, as Manager, 
under the authority of the Corainittee.—Tlkat the cordial 
thanks of the shareholders-be conveyed to the Directors 
and Managers of the Oriental Bank Corporation, and the 
other assisting Banks, for their prompt and liberal assist- 
ance. — That thanks be also given to Mr. Stuart for 
undertaking the offipe of Manager, and for the services 
already rendered by him to the shareholders. — That the 
thanks of this meetiilg be^ given to the Committee and to 
Mr. Ajibuthnot for theia valuable advice and assistance.” 

, July 26 .— Another meeting of sharejiolders was held. 

“A letteif addressed to the Chairman, received from (Captain 


Tucker, in which he recommended tliat every exertion should he 
used to bring the Directors to justice, appeared to meet approval, and 
it was stated that a subscription would clicerfully be raised to carry 
out the requisite measures. With regard to the affairs of the Itaiik, it 
will be noticed that the liquidation is making steady progriss, and 
that the liabilities have been reduced from X340,‘240 to X-28‘2,700. 
The assets, which, on the 14th of April, were estimated at X234,OIO 
are now taken at £169,996. It is found that the deficiency, after 
absorbing the shareholders’ capital, which was placed at £6,020, 
will be increased to £12,710. This arises, however, not from any 
miscalculation, but through the loss occasioned by the drawings from 
the Head Office upon the Indian establishment when t e exc an^i 
were unfavorable. An announcement of this charMter erea « 
serious indignation, as it furnished additional evidence o c ® 

steps «lopted by the Directors -a Managers to ava theni^ 

the general resources. The late Manager, Mr. Stephens, has. 
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alleged, diHputcfl his liability ;.but it can scareely be believed, unless 
legal difHculties interpose, that he will prove successful ; for, in nu 
case have the Directors or Officers, who are indebted to the Bank, 
made arrangements for payment ; and some questions put respecting 
Colonel Waugh’s estate were not fully entered into, owing to the 
approaching sale of the Branksea property. The information elicited 
by Mr. H. Guedalla, and other shareholders, from the Chairman, 
Mr. Peachey, the Solicitor, and Mr. J. E. Coleman, the Accountant, 
was not of a description to produce satisfaction, and the amount of 
ultimate sacrifice remains to be ascertained. Every claim made upon 
the Bank has been promptly met, and it is hoped that the final 
liquidation will encounter no interruption. Subjoined are the Beport 
and Accounts 

Report to the Shareholders of the London and Eastern Bank, made 

at the General Meeting, held on the 20/A July 1857, hy the 

Committee of Liquidation 

Since the last Report, advice has been received that the Managers 
of the Bank in India have, in conformity ^ith the instructions sent 
them, made over charge of the Branches at Bombay and Calcutta 
to the Agents of the Oriental Bank Coi^)oration, by whom the Indian 
affairs are being wound up as expeditiously as possible. • 

It is due to the Managers of these Branches to state that so far 
as the Committee can ascertain, the Indian business has been con- 
ducted prudently, and with due regard to the interests of the 
shareholders, the only operations resulting in loss being those 
originated at the Head Office. This loss has arisen chiefly from 
heavy drawings in London on the Branches in Calcutta and Bombay, 
and consequently re-drafts between these Branches and England 
at disadvantageous exchanges ; and by these operations the balance 
of £42,700, now appearing in the accounts as to be received from 
India, will be reduced to less than £20,000. 

In pursuance of the arrangement with the Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, promissory notes of shareholders, on account of unpaid 
capital, for the sum of £206,150, have been handed to that Corpora- 
tion ; who have also received in Calcutta calls or security for the 
payment of calls amounting to £1,320. A second call of £15 per 
share has been made payable on the Ist of August next, and steps 
will be taken to enforce this and the previous call of £15 per share, 
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payable on the 24th of April ultimo^ against those sharohohlcrs who 
have not given th^ir promissory notes for unpaid capital. 

The Statement of Accounts now laid before the meeting, embraces 
the result of the liquidation from the 1 1th April, the dale of ilu* last 
account to the 11th instant, and shows that the liabilities of the Hunk 
have been reduced from ^£340, 240 to £282,706. 

In addition to the assets actually realised and applied in n‘d no- 
tion of liabilities as above, considerable progress htis been made in 
arranging and bringing into a definite shape nniny outstandings of a 
complicated and doubtful character. 

When the last report was made the estimated deficiency was 
£6,320; and by the present statement the deficiency api^ars t(> be 
£12,710. This arises, not from too high a value having been 
formerly made of the assets, but from loss on Indian exchange, as 
previously explained. 

It is hoped that the out-turn of the general assets will fully l>ear 
out the present estimate ; but the final result of the litpiidation must 
entirely ^depend on the rt^ilisation of the securities held for Colonel 
Waugh’s debt. 

Statement of the Affaire of the London and Eaetern Bankoi^ 
Corporationy 11 /A of April and Wth of July 1857. 

• Liabilities. 



WthofApnl. 1 Wth 0/ July 

1 


£. s. d. ^ £. ». d. 

To creditors on drawing accounts 

8,469 19 h' 1,629 10 8 

n ditto on Deposit 

49,641 19 10 35,796 0 0 

» ditto Bills payable 

167,233 10 6, 164,497 9 2 


225,345 10 0 201,922 19 10 

Bombay Branch ... 

43,120 16 9 

Calcutta Branch * 

28,581 9 11 

United Service Branch 

2,732 5 8 515 8 4 

Delhi Bank ... ... ... 

11 843 0 3 ; 19,755 17 9 

Agra Savings’ Bank 

240 7 41 

Oriental 

28,377 12 3, 60,475 14 0 

Liabilities 

340,240 2 2 282,669 19 11 


1 
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Assets. 



lUA April, 
EtUviated 
Vtdue. 

a 

llfA July, 

EsUmated Valut, 


£ 

£ S. d. 

£ s. d. 

By Cash Balance ’ 

„ Bills received 

„ Bills discounted 

2,740 

87 10 3 

87 10 ;i 

58,950 

29,820 

64,305 11 6 

64,305 11 6 

Drs. on Advances and 


102,066 19 9 

53,000 0 0 

Drawing Accounts 

115,000 

Past-due Bills and Past- 



20,000 0 0 

due Loans 

12,500 

31,427 0 7 

Banking-houses and Furni- 



15,000 0 0 


15,000 

15,000 0 0 



Calcutta Branch 

42,791 1 2 

17,500 0 0 

Simla Bank 


103 5 2 

103 .5 ‘2 

Assets ... 

234,010 

255,781 8 4 

169,996 6 11 

Colonel Waugh ... ... 

100,000 

100,000 0 0 

100,000 0 0 

# 

334,010 

355,781 8 4 

269,986 6 11 


September.— A petition w.as presented |j) Vice- 
Chancellor Wood, on behalf of Mr. Abel Stuart, of 
South-bank, Regent’s-park, and Mr. George Duplex, of 
Torrington-square, praying that an order absolute may 
be granted for the dissolution of the London and Eastern 
Banking Corporation, and that its affairs may be wound up 
under the provisions of the Joint Stock Companies Wind- 
irg-up Acts. The petitioners cited, among other reasons 
for the said winding up, the following That the Bank 
was fonned in 1854 ; that a deed of settlement was prepar- 
ed on the 1st of September 1854, setting forth that Mr. 
Joseph Harris, of Frederick-place, London, Mr. James 
Gray William Curtis, of Thornhill Bray, Ireland, an 
Mr. Thomas Chadwick, of 26, Porchester-terrace, London, 
agreed with others to form the Joint-Stock Bank in ques 

tion, and that its captial should be £500,000, in shares 
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of £100 each, with power to augment the same; atul 
that each shareholder has paid up £50 on each said share. 
That the first officers of the Company were tlic Hon, 
J. C. Erskine, Mr. R. J. Lattey, IMr. J. C. Morris, 
Colonel Thomas Chadwick, Mr. Robert Griffith, and 
Mr. John Edward Stephens, Directors ; and Mr. James 
E. Coleman and Mr. George Edward Lyons, Auditors 
of the Company. Having referred to tlie conditions on 
which the Bank was proposed to be formed, the following 
are cited; — 

“ The books relating to the general affairs of the Company shall 
be balanced thirty days at least before each ordinary general meet- 
ing, and forthwith on the books being so balanced an exact report 
and balance-sheet shall be made up, which shall exhibit a true state- 
ment of the capital, stock, credits, and property of every description 
belongin^^ to the Company^, and the debts due by the Company at 
the date of making such balance-sheet, and a distinct view of the 
profit or loss which shall have been arisen on the transactions of tlie 
Company in the course of tht preceding year; and previously to 
^ach ordinary general meeting, such report and bnlance-sln^et shall 
be examined by the Directors, or any three of their number, and 
shall be signed by the Chairman of the Directors, and shall thereupon 
be recorded in the books of the Company. 

Whenever a loss of at least twenty-five per centum on the capital 
for the time being paid up has been sustained, it shall be incumbent 
on the Directors to summon an extraordinary general meeting, to 
consider the propriety of dissolving the Company, and any meeting so 
suintnoned may come to a resolution to dissolve the Company, and 
the same shall thereupon be dissolved in all respects as is provided 
by the next clause. 

Whenever a loss of at least seventy-five per centum on the subscribed 
capital for the time being of the Company has been sustained, it shall 
he incumbent on the Directors, and in their dclault for twenty-one 
^eys after notice given to them so to do, it shall be lawful for any 
shareholder to summon an extraordinary general meeting, for 
dissolution of the Company ; and the dissolution of the Company 
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by such meeting, or by any meeting at yrhich it shall appear that a 
loss of seventy-iiTe per centum on the subscribo^ capital shall have 
been incurred, shall be valid and effectual, without the confirmation of 
any second or other general meeting ; and although the number of 
shareholders required by any regulation of the Company, either for 
the resolving on a dissolution or as the quorum of a general meeting, 
shall not have been present. 

That numerous persons applied for shares in the said Company, to 
whom the same were allotted, and in respect whereof they executed 
the said deed of settlement, and paid the first instalment of £50 per 
share thereon, to the amount in the aggregate of £250,000. 

That a sufficient amount of the capital of the said Company for 
that purpose having been subscribed, the said Association or Company 
applied for and obtained a Charter of Incorporation, but such charter 
contains no limitation of the liability of the shareholders in the 
said Company to the proportion of capital subscribed for by them 
respectively. 

That the said Company commenced business in or aboi^ the year 
1854, and established a Head Office at No. 27, Cannon- street, in 
the city of London, and Branch Oikees at the following places 
An Eastern Branch at No. 44, Mark-lane, London ; a Hyde Park 
Branch at No. 136; Western Branch at No. 20, Pall Mall, Stj 
James’ -street ; a Calcutta Branch at Council House-street, Calcutta ; 
and a Bombay Branch at Church-street, Bombay. 

The Directors of the said Company were : the Hon. Cadwallader 
Erskine, Chairman ; John Carnac Morris, Deputy Chairman ; Colonel 
Chadwick, Mr. Henry Fendall, Mr. John Edward Stephens, and 
Colonel William Petre Waugh. 

That the said John Edward Stephens was also the Manager. 

That very shortly after the said Company had commenced 
business,' the Directors commenced making advances, out of the paid- 
up capital of the said Company, to each other, on insufficient, or 
without any security other than personal, and at a rate of 
interest considerably lower than would and ought to have been 
obtained for ^uch advances, had the same been made to persons 
unconnected with the said Directors and in the ordinary and proper 
conduct of the business of the said Bank, and, among others, the said 
John Camac Morris, John Edward Stephens, and Colonel Waugh. 
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The Directors advanced and lent to Colonel Waugh the sum of 
£287,000 upon seeurity of a nature and value wholly insufficient to 
warrant such on advance, even if made bond Jide to a stranger, 
and uppn the realisation of such security a loss to the amount of 
£100,000 and upwards, or some other very considerable loss, will 
in ail probability arise. 

That the said Colonel Waugh has, since the stoppage of the 
business of the said Banking Company^ become bankrupt. 

That the mode in which such advances had been made and the 
capital of the Company dealt with by the Directors was wliolly 
concealed by them from the shareholders, until after the failure of 
the said Company, and, although they continued to hold meetings 
of the shareholders, no mention whatever was made in any of their 
accounts or statements that the Company was in any other than a 
flourishing condition ; and that its paid*up capital was invested in 
good and sufficient security. 

That the first annual meeting of shareholders in the said 
Company was held on tfie 31st of July 1856, when a report was 
presented by the Directotp, with the account of assets and liabilities ; 
but neither in the statement of assets nor in the said report is there 
any mention made of the advances made to the said Directors. AC 
.this meeting Colonel Chadwick and Mr. John Edward Stephens 
retired from Ae Direction, and Colonel E. R. W. Wingfield Vatci 
and Robert John Lattey, who was one of the Auilitors of the said 
Company, were appointed Directors in their stead. 

That the Directors, according to the provisions of the .said slatutc, 
published in the London Gazette a monthly statement of usaets and 
liabilities, and the last monthly statement which they published of 
the assets and liabilities of the said Company, on the 27th of 
February 1857, dated from the Head Office in Cannon-street, was 
Bigned by the said John Edward Stephens, Manager, and among 
the assets is the following item : — ‘ East India and Government 
Securities, Bills of Exchange, Treasury and Agency Draughts, 
Credits, Discounts, and cash in hand, £989,925. 14« Ad* 

That such item was delusive and untrue, inasmuch as therein was 
included the advances made to the said Colonel Waugh, then 
smounting to £237,000, which absorbed nearly the whole of the paid- 
Bp capital of the Company, and which security the Directors then 
knew was not only insufficient, but not immediately available 

Fl 
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eren to the extent of its sufficiencj, and it included also the advances 
made to the said John Garnac Morris and the fi|{ud John Edward 
Stephens, the Manager. 

That in less than a month after the publication of the said state- 
ment the business of the Company as bankers stopped, and a meeting 
of the shareholders was called and held on the 25th of March 1857, 
at ^ which meeting the shareholders were, for the first time, made 
aware of the alarming position of their afiairs, and that the liabilities 
of the said Company over and above the assets expected to be realised 
exceeded £240,000, and that, not only was the capital paid up of 
£50 on each share lost, but that it would require at least the remain- 
ing £50 per share to be paid up by the shareholders, who were all 
individually responsible for the full amount of the total liabilities of 
the said Company. 

That a proposition was made and assented to by some of the share- 
holders that promissory notes should be given for the remaining 
£50 per share, payable at twelve months* date, and that arrangements 
should be made with the Oriental Bank for a transfer of th^ Indian 
assets and liabilities of the said Company, guaranteed by the personal 
security of shareholders, to be approved by the said Oriental Bank. 

That your petitioners are duly registered shareholder^ in the 
said Company and contributors thereof, and upon the discovery of 
this conduct upon the part of the Directors, ceased Jto have any 
confidence in them or their management, and declined to give any 
such promissory notes, although your petitioners have heard that 
some of the shareholders so did. 

That in consequence of such refusal on the part of the dissentient 
shareholders to give such promissory notes, the Directors, although 
the said Company had virtually ceased to exist, and assuming to act 
under the power of the said deed of settlement, made a call in the 
month of April 1857, of £15 per share, and on the 10th of April 
issued and sent to your petitioners the following circular letter 
announcing such call : — 


London^ April 9, 1857. 

>I hereby give you notice that the Directors of the London 
and Eastern B anking Corporation have made a call of £15 on the 
shares of £100, into which the capital of the Company is divided, and 
t^at such call has been made payable on the 24th day of April instant. 
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at the office of the Oriental Banking Corporation, Threadneedle- 
street, in the city of London, and I hereby give you notice that if 
the amount of the said call on the two shares held by you is not 
paid at the time and place aforesaid, interest at the rate of dvo per 
cent per annum will be charged thereon trom the day albresaid 
until payment. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Charlbs J. F. Stuart, 

Interim Manager^ 

To Abel Stuart, Esq., m, d. 

2V. B. The Directors intimate, for the convenience of the share- 

holders, that further calls will be made at the periwls provided by 
the deed of settlement to realise the capital of the Company. 


That your petitioners, for the reasons aforesaid, declined to pay 
such call, or make any payment of money to be adininistereil by the 
said Directors. • 

That the Directors proceeded in the month of July 1857 to make 
another call of £15 per sh’are, ahd on the 16th of July 1857, your peti- 
tioners received the following, circular letter, announcing such call 


London^ July 16, 1857. 

Sib,— I heicby give you notice that the Dircctora of the London 
and Eaatern Banking Corporation have made a call of tMi on the 
ahirea of ilOO, into which the eapital of thia Company i» divided, and 
that Buch call haa been made payable on the Ist day of Augu.t next, 
at the office of the Oriental Bank Corporation, Tlireadne«llc.»tn-ct, 
in the city of London; and I hereby give you notice that if the 
amount of the said caU on the two .bare, held by you i. not paid at 
the time mid place .fore«iid, inte«.t at the rate of five per cent;^ 
mmum wiU be charged thereon from the day aforemid uutd payment. 


I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Charles J. I?’* Stuart, 

JnUrim Manager. 


To Abel Stuart, Esq., m. d. . i. xu i. 

. • for the convenience of toe soare- 

J». A-The Directom p,wvid.d by 

holders, that further calls will b . . nAmoanv 

the deed of Mtaement torealiae the capital of the Company. 
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That your petitioners still declining to make any payment to ths 
said Directors, your petitioner, Abel Stuart, received, on or about 
the 8th day of August 1857, the following letter from Messrs. Oliver- 
son, Lavie, and Peachey, the Solicitors of the said Corporation 

SiBf^We beg to refer you to a letter we addressed you under 
date of the 13th of May last, on behalf of the London and Eastern 
Banking Corporation, as one of the few shareholders who had not yet 
given their promissory notes. That notice not having been attended 
to, we beg to inform you that the Corporation have instructed us to 
take the necessary proceedings to enforce the payment of the calls in 
arrear agunst the parties who have not given their promissory notes. 
We beg to hear from you before Wednesday next, whether or not 
the promissory note will be given by you. You have already had 
the form, or, if not, it will be supplied to you without delay. 

We are, your obedient servants, 

Olivbbson, Lavib, and Peachet. 

Frederick' s-place^ E, 

August 7. 

Db. Abbl Stuart, m.d. 

That your petitioners believe it is* the Intention of the said 
Directors to proceed to enforce payment of the said calls against * 
them, and to make and enforce other calls. 

That your petitioners, even if willing to make such payments, 
have no means of obtaining a release from liability except by the 
dissolution of the said Company, and the final winding up of its 
affairs by and under the direction of this Honorable Court. 

That your petitioners believe that the Directors in the conduct of 
the affurs of the said Company have committed great irregularities, 
and that if the accounts of the Company were properly taken by this 
Honorable Court, great benefit would result to the shareholders. 

That your petitioners are advised and believe that the assets of 
the said Company can only be fairly and properly realised, the 
accounts of the company taken, and proper contributions obtained 
from the shareholders under the provisions of Ute Joint-Stock Com- 
panies Winding-up Acts, 1848 and 1849. 

That under the circumstances aforesaid the Directors are not 
proper parties to have any control over or interference in the taking 
the accounts and winding up the affairs of the said Company, and 
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ought not to be at liberty to put in force any of the powers or autho- 
rities of the said deed of settlement or charter. 

That your petitioners believe that the said Company has not been 
formally dissolved under the provisions of the sud deed of settlement 
and charter. 

That various questions will arise in the winding up the affiiirs of 
the said Company, which can only be settled under the provisions of 
the said Joint-Stock Companies Winding-up Acts, and that it wiM 
be for the interest of the shareholders that the same should be so 
wound up. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your Lordship that an 
order absolute may be made for the dissolution of the said London 
and Eastern Banking Corporation, and that the affairs thereof may 
be wound up under the provisions of the Joint-Stock Companies 
Winding-up Acts, 1848 and 1849, and that proper directions may 
be given for that purpose, or that your Lordship will be pleased to 
make such further or other order as the circumstances of the cose 
may retire, and to yourtordship may seem meet. 

And your petitioners WU ev^r pray, &c." 

September 28.— The, Vice-Chancellor dismissed the 
.petition to make absolute an order for the dissolution of 


the Corporation. 

November 25 .— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood 
made an order upon the petition of Majew Corfield, 
a sharehoWer, for the winding up of this concern, 
and appointed Mr. Stuart Interim Manager. On 
December 12 the question as to the appointment of 
oflicial Managers was argued before the Vice-Chan 
cellor’s chief clerk, who nominated Messrs. S"* J*" 
Harding. With this appointment some of the s are- 
holders were dissatisfied, and the case wm on the 2 st 
argued in open court, when the '"^'"♦he 

.ppotoMd S.«r. US “ “ 

M b, ,o,»d .p, Mr. S<U*e». 
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late Manager, retired to Scotland, and declared himself, 
in the Bankruptcy Court at Edinburgh, a® bankrupt, and 
his name forthwith appeared in the Official Gazette. 
His examination took place before Mr. Sheriff Substitute 
Hallard, when he underwent a most severe examination, 
which extended over four entire days, during which he 
was compelled to make some very extraordinary dis- 
closures with respect to the general conduct of the Bank, 
his own share therein, and also that of some of the Di- 
rectors. At the end of the fourth day his examination 
was adjourned till the following Monday, but on that 
day he did not appear. He, however, sent a letter, 
excusing himself on the ground of ill-health, and the 
necessity he found himself under of investigating 
certain books and accounts before he made any further 
revelations. This excuse was deemed unsatisfactory, 
and a warrant, on the application of the opposing 
creditors, was immediately issued for his apprehen- 
sion ; but when he was sought for he was non esty^ 
and from that time to the present it is understood that 
nothing whatever has been heard of him. So the matter 
rests. Although, not in person, Mr. Stephens was again 
brought before public notice on the 18th ’'December, 
when an action was brought against him in the Court 
of Exchequer by the Directors of the Oriental Bank 
(who took up the business of the Eastern Bank) to 
recover the amount of a bond which he had given to the 
latter establishment for money advanced, &c., and the 
jury, without hesitation, returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, for £6,011 6a. 5d. 

1858, April 22. — An important meeting in the mat- 
ter of winding up this unfortunate undertaking was 
held at the Chambers of Vice-Chancellor Wood> before 
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Mr. Leman, his chief clerk, to proceed to make a call on 
all the shareholders in Class A, being the holders of 
shares at the date of the winding-up order, and also on 
those included in Class C, being shareholders who had 
transferred their shares within three years prior to the 
date of such order, the amount of call proposed to bo 
made being at the rate of £50 per share. 

The financial statement of Messrs. Stuart and Ball, 
the Official Managers engaged in investigating and in 
winding up the affairs of the Bank, set forth that the 
liabilities of the Corporation on the 6th of April last 
amounted to £193,512, which amount was made up as 
follows : — drawing accounts, £200 ; deposit accounts, 
ex-interest, £7,042 ; bills payable, £107,700 ; Delhi Bank, 
£2,000 ; Uncovenanted Service Bank, £570 ; Indian 
claim, £13,000 ; Oriental Bank, £63,000— total, £193, 5 12. 
The actual and climated assets of the Corj)oration 
amounted to £102,750, , made up as follows Cash in 
.hand, £1,100 ; Bank houses in Pall-mall (leasehold), and 
King WilliUm-street (leasehold), £1,900 ; bills receivable 
current, £4,500; past due bills, say, £35,250; sundry 
debtors, say £10,000 ; Branksea Island and other assets, 
£50,000 ; total, £102,750. The Official Managers believ- 
ed that the above estimate of the assets and liabilities 
was fair and reasonable, but the assets were insufficient to 
meet the liabilities by the sum of £90,762, or there- 
abouts. To meet this deficiency, it would be necessary 
to make a call on the shareholders of £50 per share, but 
inasmuch as on a call being made prior to the winding- 
up order, viz,f on the 9th of April last, of £15 per 
«hare, and a similar call on the 14th of July last, many 
of the shareholders have made payments in respect of 
the same, such shareholders will have credit for the 
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amount bo paid. In ari4ving at the necessity of a call 
being made of £50 per share, the Official Managers had 
used the following estimate of the result of the said 
calls, and which they believed to be fair and reason- 
able: — uncollected arrears of call of the 9th of April 
1857 (which was to produce nominally £75,000), 
£40,000, of which available amount is £10,000; call the 
14th of July 1857, of which the available amount is 
£45,000 ; a further call of £20 per share, to produce 
nominally £100,000, of which the estimated available 
amount would be £60,000— total, £155,000. If a call 
of £50 per share were made, the Official Managers 
believed that, after giving credit for sums paid on account 
of the calls of April 9 and July 14, it would not pro- 
duce more than the above estimated. amount of £115,000; 
and that the margin of £24,238, which it was estimated 
that the call of £50 per share would produce in excess of 
the estimated deficiency of £90,7^2, was a fair and reason- 
able margin to insure the discharge of the liabilities of the* 
Bank, and to cover contingencies arising from interest, 
costs, and charges, and other sources which could not 
now be specifically estimated. 

Considerable discussion — in which Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tucker, Colonel Bevan, Colonel Yates, and others 
connected with the East India Company’s service, 
through their solicitors, took part — ensued on this pro- 
position, for a call of £50 per share on shareholders 
in Class A. 

Messrs. Burchell, Solicitors to the Official Managers, 
stated that although it had been proposed to make the 
call on Class C, still from the present uncertain state of 
the law in regard to the transfer of shares, the call on 
them would not be pressed «t the present moment, and 
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it was probable it would not be necessary to call on 
shareholders in Class C for payment. 

Messrs. Tatham, Upton and Johnstone, hlessrs. Sinitli 
and Nelson, solicitors for sundry shareholders in this 
category, applied that the call in respect of Class C 
should bo discharged. The chief clerk ordered a dis- 
charge, but refused payment of costs. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Tucker said he was a liirgo 
shareholder, and, that, without his consent, his name 
was published in the Company’s prospectus as a Direc- 
tor, and sent out to India, lie regretted to find tliat 
Major-General Corfiehl and General Brooke and 
others, who had taken an active part in the aflairs 
of the Bank and held sh.arcs largely, now sought 
to obtain exemption^ from their liability, while num- 
bers of military officers in the East India Company’s 
service, and ladies Und eivilians, connected willi India, 
who had embarked the, hard earned sayings of years 
,in this Bank, were sought to be lichl liable, to their 
loss and ruin. Ho should strongly object to their 
names, and those of Mr. U. H. Smith and Mr. 
Stephens and others being erased from the list ot 
those to be’ held liable. It was a point of honor wltli 
him to protect the absent shareholders. He (Licutc 
nantrColonel Tucker) had already contributed £8,000, 
and was about to pay £4,000 more, although he 
had been grossly deceived by the misrepresentotions 
of the Managers of this Bank, and he hoped that 
other Directors and shareholders would be coiniiclled 
to pay their just quota. On the ground o mora 
and commercial principle* he felt^it to lo ‘ / 

*«cA Ungth. . 
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to call the attention of the public and of the 
Attorney-General to the gross misnianagcmentj and 
to the transactions that had taken place in this Bunk 
between four of its Directors — Colonel Waugh, Mr. 
Stephens, Mr. G. H. Smith, and Mr. Griffith— 
among whom a very gross breach of trust had been 
committed, by which the unfortunate shareholders were 
saddled with the total loss of all the money they had 
vested in the Corporation, together with the £50 per 
share they were now called on to pay. If the Official 
Managers, Messrs. Stuart and Ball, did their duty on 
behalf of the shareholders, which he hoped they would 
do, they would work this matter out and carry it into 
a public court Were he (Lieutenant-Colonel Tucker) 
not now a ruined man, through thg transactions of the 
Directors of this Bank, he would himself retain the 
first men at the bar for the purpose ; but he now 
called on the Official Managers© to protect the mterests 
of the shareholders, believing that they were well and. 
handsomely paid by the Court of Chancery to do it. 
During the last few months he had written to them 
continually, and had pointed their attention to several 
matters-that appeared to have escaped their observation, 
and he felt convinced that if this affair was properly 
sifted, Mr. G. H. Smith would be found liable for 
£19,000, and the other Directors in proportionate 
amounts, and justice would be done to all parties. He 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Tucker) was induced to go into the 
Bank on the representations of Smith that it was a 
flourishing concern, and that he (Smith) held 400 shares, 
which 400 shares, however, he sold in three weeks after ; 
that. Colonel Waugh was a leading man in London : that 
he had married a lady worth £25,000 a-year, had intro- 
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(luced an immense business to the Bank ; that his personal 
property was \^ry great, and his real property £70,000 
a-year; and, although in March 1857, the affairs of the 
Bank and the delinquencies of Stephens were not fully 
known, there was quite enough to damn him. It would 
be highly desirable to have these gentlemen examined 
on their oaths and honor. In conseciucnce of their 
conduct he (Colonel Tucker) had to sell his house and 
furniture to meet this call. 

After some further discussion, the call was made, and 
declared payable on the Slat of May. 

In the Court of Bankruptcy, on the 29th April, Mr. 
Commissioner Evans gave judgment, on an application 
to supersede a petition in bankruptcy which had been 
filed against the Corporation. 

His*IIonor said : — This is an application to supersede 
the petition in banVruptby in this case. I do not fin«l 
that there is any distinetion between this and the ca.'^o 
,of the British Bank, except that in that case the dissolu- 
tion of the Company was by the act of the Company itself, 
and in this case the dissolution was by the Court ol 
Chancery. In both cases the dissolution appears to me 
to be equally conclusive as to future acts, but not to 
interfere with what the Company had already done. 
If a person when in trade contracts debts he continues 
a trader till those debts are discharged. It is argued 
that all the property is vested in the Official Manager : 
if so, he cannot suffer any injury from the bankruj)tcy, 
and the whole cost must fall on the petitioning creditor. 

I consider the case of the British Bank a decisive 
authority for refusing the application. 

The adjudication was accordingly confirmed. 

By subsequent proceedings the Court of Chancery 
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have decreed that the Bank be made bankrupt, and it 
was accordingly declared bankrupt through the London 
Gazette, 


THE CAWNPORE BANK. 

This Bank was established at Cawnpore in 1845, 
with a capital of five lacs of rupees, divided into five 
hundred shares of one thousand rupees each. The 
parties who were instrumental in its formation were 
James Manson, Esq., a Major in the Bengal Infantry; 
George Gilbert Brown, Doctor of Medicine, of the 
Bengal Medical Establishment; John Kirk, Esq., of 
Cawnpore, Merchant ; Peter Lawrie Pew, Esq., a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Bengal Artillery; and Richard 
Wilcox, Esq., a Lieutenant-Colonel in the ^Bengal 
Army; the Trustees being Coloriel Pew and Colonel 
Wilcox, two of the Directors c the former the. Officer 
who was so unpleasantly mixed up with the discreditable, 
failure of the Benares Bank. 

“ The deed of co-partnership recited ; — 

That the present partnership shall be, and continue, for and 
during the term of ten years, from the date of this deed, but may 
be enlarged at the will of the existing shareholders. 

That in case the Company shall, at any time, previous to that 
period, sustain a loss of one-third of its capital, the affairs of the Com- 
pany shall be wound up and closed. 

That the business of the said Company shall consist in issuing 
Promissory Notes ; in the purchase, sale, and negotiation of Bills of 
Exchange ; in discounting Bills and Notes ; in lending money on the 
security of individuals and of personal or real property, for such 
periods, and on such terms of interest, as may be determined by tho 
Directors; in granting Cash Credits; in the purchase and sale oi 
coin and bullion, and Government Securities; in the receipt of cash 
at interest ; in money agency ; and any other branches of bu«ine^'=^ 
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commonly carried on by bankers, subject always to such rules ami 
restrictions, as tbu proprietors at any general meeting may from 
time to time direct.” 

The figured statement in the following page is referred 
to for useful information. 


STATEMENT. 
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Amount oarrif<l ' 
to Reserve Fluid 


1845. 




1845. 




May .. 

Nov. .. 

1 

IS 

500 

500 

5,00,000 

5,00,000 

Dec. 

184G. 

23 

Nil 

4,480 12 .T 

Etiual to a divi- 
dend of 8 per 
cent per an- 
num. 

Dee. 

1846. 

22 

500 

6,00,000 

June 

20 

25,000 

A dividend at 
10 per cent 
VI original 
stock. 

1,709 15 6 

Oct. . . 

15 

600 

5,00,000 

1847. 

1 

« 

<■ 






Feb. 

10 

60,001) 

A dividend de- 

20,090 ntid 

1,288 7 K 

tp Profit ii Lo!?h. 

Total . . 


2,000 

20,00,000 



elared at 8 per 
cent per uU- 
nuin. 





Aug. 

11 

60,000 

A dividend de- 
clared at 8 per 
cent per an- 
num. 

19,414 3 !( 

1 





1848. 








Feb. 

16 

50,000 

A dividend at 5 
per cent RCr 
annum. 

57,307 2 » ! 







• 






Aug. 

10 

60,000 

A dividend of 6 
per cent per 
annum. 

22,017 3 4 
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HOW AFPHOPBIATED. 


Premium re- 
alised on 
Bull' of Stock. 


Total profits re- 
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The late commercial crisis reduced the value of stock 
from five per cent premium to par. 

1847. — The Bank established branches at Patna 

and Tirhoot. Paid-up capital Rupees 10,50,000. No 
circulation. ^ 

1848. — The Bank sustained considerable losses during 
the heavy mercantile disasters, both in England ami 
Calcutta. An extraordinary meeting of shareholders is 
called to consider certain questions affecting the welfare 
of the institution. In order to render the Bank as useful 
as possible to the class of proprietors, the following 
notice was published : — 

The Cawnpoiie Bank draws Bills on its Agents in 
London, on the National Bank of Scotland, and its under- 
mentioned Branches : — 


Aberdeen, 

Invcrary, 

Airdrie, 

Islay, 

Anstruther, 

Jedburgh, 

Banff, 

Kelso, 

Bathgate, 

Kirkaldy, 

Gnstle-Douglas, 

Kirkwall, 

Dalkeith, * 

Langholm, 

Dingwall, 

Leith, 

Dumfries, 

Montrose, 

Dundee, 

Nairn, 

Falkirk, 

Oban, 

Foitcs, 

Perth, 

Fort William, 

Portree, 

Galashiels, 

Stirling, 

Glasgow, 

Stornoway, 

Grantown, 

Stromness, 

Inverness, 

Burntisland. 


Bills at sight and ten days* sight (and at any longer 
term that may be required) on Calcutta and Bombay’ 
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on the Agra, North-Western, Delhi, Simla, and Benares 
Banks, on Mi/saoorie, Umballa, and Madras, can be grant- 
ed at all times by the Cawnpore Bank. For remittances 
to places where the Bank has no Agent, it will procure 
hoondies, and guarantee them by its endorsement, on a 
oommission of (J) a half per cent. 

1849, September 11. — A special meeting of the pro- 
prietors resolves : — 

“ — That the Calcutta Agency be closed. 

That the present capital of Rupees 19,83,000 be reduced 
to Rupees 9,91,500, and that the surplus portion be returned to tbo 
proprietors. 

3rd . — That the shares of the Cawnpore Bank be reduced in value 
to that of other Mofussil Banks, tt-r., from Rupees 1,000 to Rupees 500, 
so that when the surplus portion of capital above Rupees 9,91 ,500 has 
been returned to the proprietors, the capital may consist of 1,983 
shares of Rupees 500 each. 

4/A. — That the secohd special general meeting for the confir- 
mation of proposition 3r^ which involves an alteration of the 
trust deed, be held at the Bank House, at noon, on Tuesday, tho 
* 9th October next.** 

1851. — Mr. Berresford having resigned the Secretary- 
ship to proceed to Delhi to take charge of the Delhi 
Bank, wa£> succeeded by Mr, F. II. Cavanagh. Tliis 
year the Bank ceased to exist. 

THE AGRA SAVINGS’ FUND. 

This Fund was established in January 1842, as the 
Savings’ Fund. Its business, as well as that of the 
Uncovenanted Service Bank, was chiefly among the 
members of the Uncovenanted Service, who both borrow, 
as well as deposit ; though the former preponderate. In- 
stitutions of this character are calculated to do a vast 
amount of good, by encouraging habits of frugality ; but, 
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unless most carefully and cautiously worked, are liable 
to injure themselves as well as others. 

This Fund commenced with a capital of Rupees 1,500 in 
30 shares of Rupees 50 each. From the period of its 
being launched, it continued to prosper, from year to 
year increasing its capital with its deposits and loans far 
beyond the conception of its originators. In fact, the 
fund grew in their hands, and they could not curb its 
growth without destroying it. 

1842, July 1. — There were but four interest depo- 
sitors, aggregating Rupees 164-12-0, and on the 1st 
January last, eight, amounting to Rupees 510*7-1 ; but 
the report of the 30th June exhibits a total of Rupees 
1,902-10-11 among eighteen depositors, being an increase 
of Rupees 1,392-3-10 during the pest half-year; {his of 
itself will suffice to show how rapidly the Fund has 
increased; while it also evinces the confidence that 
depositors feel in the durability and solidity of the 
Institution. Looking to the continued calls for loans, • 
the sudden increase of deposits, the very great demand 
for shares, and the safety of money invested in the 
Savings’ Fund stock, the shareholders increased the 
capital of the Fund in the further sum of 1,000 
rupees, thus making the capital of the Fund Rupees 
4,000. 

1843. — The following are the particulars and staff of 
the Fund ; — 


Capital Stock Rs. 4,000 

Number of Shares 80 

Par value of a Share Rs. 50 

Premium 26 per cent. 

Or per Share Rs, 13 
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J. Fabsick. 

A. Carlow. 

J. McConnell. 
Secretary 

Assistant Secretary ... 
Treamrers 


DIRECTORS. 

A. D. Johnson. 

J. ‘Jahans. 

J. C. Parry. 

W. Kelly. 

Agra and United Service Dank. 


Premium on shar.ea rises from ten to twenty-six per 
cent. Dividend declared twenty per cent or five rupees 
per share. 

1814, January 1. — Capital stock increased to Rupees 
5,000. Dividend declared twenty per cent. 

1845, January 14. — Dividend twenty per cent per 
annum. Premium on shares forty per cent. July. — Re- 
serve Fund, Rs. 750;-15-7. General meeting presents the 
Secretary, Mr. J. C. Parry, mill a gold watch, in testi- 
mony of their appro baticfti of his services. 

1846, January 8. — Dividend sixteen per cent. Gcne- 
, ral meeting increases the capital of the Fund by creat- 
ing 100 nfew shares of Rupees 50 each. Owing to the 
existence, in Calcutta, of an Institution under the same 
style and denomination, resolved that the institution at 
Agra be thenceforth denominated Tub Agra Savings 
Fund. The gold watch subscribed for by the share- 
holders was presented to Mr. J. C. Parry, with the 
following inscription 

« Presented by the Proprietors of the Savings’ Fund, to Mb. Joseph 
C fiATwiNB Parry, for the unwearied zeal, judgment, and ability he 
has displayed in discharging the duties of Secretary to the Institution.” 

The following are the particulars of Fund and staff:- 


Capital Stock 

Reserve Fund 

Number of Shares 


Rs. 10,000 
„ 2,000 
200 
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Premium 

Cost per Share,... 
Average Dividend 


40g per cent. 

Rs. 70 
16 per cent. 


TRUSTEES. 

B. Gairr. | J. W. Uhquhabt. 

DIREOTORS. 

J. PABflICK. J. E. JaHANS. 

John Jahans. Pbetdmbeb Durr. 

J F. McConnell. 

Auditor ... JohnPabsick. 

Secretary . ... Joseph C. Pabbt. 

Treasurere ... Agba and United Sbbvicb Bank. 

1847, January 14. — Dividend sixteen per cent. Di- 
rectors eatablisli an Agency at Meerut. Reserve Fund, 
Rupees 2,000, equal to one-fifth of the capital. J^ovem- 
ber.— Closed the Meerut Agency. 

1848, January.— Dividend sixteen per cent. Directors 
announce the transfer of the Calcutta Agency of the • 
Fund to the Oriental Bank. The Board, in order to 
increase the usefulness of the Institution, have deemed 
it advisable to extend the period for re-payment of loans 
from six to nine and even twelve months, oh obtaining 
from the borrower, in addition to two or more personal 
securities, an Insurance Policy on his life in the New 
Oriental Life Insurance Company, with whom they 
have entered into arrangements, whieh will not fail to 
prove beneficial to proprietors. In all cases where a Life 
Insurance is given, no other charge than that of interest 
at twelve per cent will be made. 

Following is the state of the Fund and staff 


Capital Stock Rs. 10,000 

Reserve and Bonus Funds „ 3,000 
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Number of Shares 200 

Par value of a Share' Rs. 50 

Premium and Share in the Reserve 

Fund 40 per cent. 

Cost per Share Rs. 70 

Lowest Dividend 16 per cent. 


Exclusive of a bonus of ten per cent on the pur 
value of shares in January 1846. 

TRUSTEES. 

B. Gairr. | 

DIRECTORS. 

J. Fabsick. 

John Jahans. 

W. Berwick. 

AuJUor .... John Fabsick. 

Secretary ,.i Joseph C. Fabbt. 

Treasurer# ... Agra and United Sib vice Bank. 

-> 

, July. — Dividend sixteen per cent. General meeting in- 
creases the dapital by Rupees 5,000, for which purpose 100 
new shares of Rupees 50 each are created. Directors 
authorise these shares to be sold at a premium of Rupees 
40 each. THe Directors, owing to the prevailing distrust 
in Jpint Stock Banks, have thought it advisable that the 
books and half-yearly accounts of the Institution should 
undergo a strict examination. 

1849, January.— The Directors report that, with the 
exception of 14 shares, which were subscribed for by three 
parties, who have since died, all the new stock has been 
taken up at forty per cent premium, and nearly all paid 
for. The premium received by the sale of the new etock, 
amounting to 2,000 rupees, has been disposed of as 
directed at the last meeting, wr., Bupees 1,000 to the 


J. W. Ubquhart. 

J. E. Jahans. 
F.F. DbCbuzi. 
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Reserve Fund, and the other 1,000 as a bonus ratably to 
proprietors of 5 rupees per share, for wh'ich parties have 
accordingly received credit in their respective accounts 
on 3 let December. To complete the Reserve Fund to 
the proportion of one-fourth the capital, the sum of 
Rupees 250 has been taken for that purpose from the 
Bonus Fund. 

Following is the state of the fund and staff:— 


Capital Stock 

Rs. 

15,000 

Reserve afl Bonus Funds 

a 

4,500 

Number of Shares 


300 

Par value of a Share 

Rs. 

50 

Premium and Share in the Reserve 



Fund i 

40 per cent. 

Cost per Share f.,... 

Rs. 

.70 

Lowest Dividend /... . 

1 6 per cent. 


TRUSTEES. 

c 

B. Griff. | J. W. Ubquhabt. 

DIRECTORS. « 

J. Pabsick. j. McConnell. 

John Jahans. F, F. BbCbuze. 

W. Berwick. 

Auditor ... John Fabsick. 

Secretary ... Joseph C. Parry. 

Treamrera ... Agra a.nd United Service Bank. 

UNCOVENANTED SERVICE BANK LIMITED. 

This Institution, originally opened as the Uncovenanted 
Bank, was set on foot at Agra, on the 17th March 
1846, for the purpose of encouraging deposits on the 
part of the Uncovenanted Service, and of placing within 
•their reach an establishment with advantages, which the 
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smallness of the means of the majority would enable 
them to avail tliemselves of, 

1847 — Dividend twelve per cent. The Directors ex- 
plain to the proprietors that all the shares in the new stock 
would ere this have been disposed of, were it not for 
Rule 33, which restricts their sale to Uiicovcnanted Ser- 
vants only ; and they were necessitated, under the R^ile in 
question, to refuse certain applicants ; the Directors would 
therefore recommend that one-fourth of the totJil number 
of shares be thrown open to the public vythout reference 
to parties being in the Uncovenanted Service. The 
reasons for this measure are : 

D#.— That it would do away, to some extent, with 
the purchases made in trust for persons out of the Unco- 
venanted Service. 

2nr/,— That no difficulty may be experienced by the 
present shareholders in disposing of their shares ; ns, 
under the existing Rule', they cannot sell to any but 
4hose in the Uncovenanted Service. The shareholders 
present Mr. J. McKenzie, their Secretary, with a 
gold watch, valued at £25, with a suitable inscrij)- 
tion, to be paid out of the profits for the present half 
year. 

1848, January.— Dividend twelve per cent, or three 
rupees per-share. An attempt to change the designation 
of the Bank, and throw it open to all classes, was met 
by a resolution to the effect — 

“That the Uncovenanted Bank be restricted, as nearly as con- 
formity with its present constitution will allow, to the Uncovenanted 
Service. That existing shareholders not in the Uncovenanted 
Service be left in undisturbed possession of their present shwes; 
that no increase of shares be permitted to them ; and that in all 
respects, except as regards the said shareholders, resolution 2nd 
of the last general meeting be annulled. It being understood that 
parties of all classes are free to take shares to any extent by 
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appointing uncovenanted men their representatives as voters under 


the designation of Trustees.** ■> 

Following is the state and staff of the Bank : — 

Capital Stock Rs. 10,000 

Number of Shares 200 

Premium •*••••••»••••••• 10 per cent. 

Cost per Share Rs. 55 

DIRECTORS. 


W. Johnson. 
James Eede. 
R, H. Smith. 


E. G. Fraser. 
W. H. CoxoN. 


Secretary ... J. McKenzie. 

Assistant Secretary ... J. MacLeod. 

Treasurers ... Agra and United Service Bane. 

July.— General meeting double the stock, making it 
Rupees 20,000, and add the premium realised from it to 
the Reserve Fund. Dividend 'sixteen per cent Directors 
intimate that in conformity with an understood Rule, one 
of their number withdrew, on having occasion to applj 
for a loan from this Bank. ' 

1849, January.— Dividend twelve per cent. General 
meeting passed a resolution — 

** That this Bank having been originated for the benefit of a pro- 
prietorship composed exclusively of members of the Uncovenanted 
Service ; and, others than members of that body having subsequentlj 
been allowed to obtain shares, on condition of such shafes being held 
by Uncovenanted Servants as trustees for the owners, it is judged 
that, with the existing amount of influence over the affairs of the 
Bank already secured by the Uncovenanted Service, the time has 
arrived for further concession to the public at large, m’x., that m 
future any person be at liberty to purchase and hold shares without 
the. intervention of any uncovenanted trustee, and to vote at 
general meetings pei^onally or by proxy ; but (to guard the distinc- 
tive character of the Bank and to retain as much as possible th« 
advantages of its original constitution) .that no one shall be eligible 
to act as Director or Secretary who is not an Uncovenanted Servant 
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Also that this restriction shall be held irrevocable, unless rescinded 
by three-fourths ofithe votes of the proprietary.” 

This resolution compelled the Directors partly to 
cancel a Resolution of a previous half-year, as they could 
not sell their stock to those in the Uncovenanted Service. 
But, still, the restriction about acting as a Director 
effectually prevented others, not servants of Government, 
from joining, for they could not buy while excluiled from 
supervising their own affairs. 

State of the Bank and staff : — 


Capital Stock 

Number of Shares 

Premium 

Cost per Share 

DIRECTORS. 


Rs. 30,000 
600 

10 per cent. 
Ks. 55 


W. Johnson 
James Eede. 
Fbancis Frost 
Jas. MacLeod. 


G. R. Gardner. 
E. G. Fraser. 
K. 11. Smith. 


Secretary ... Mr. J. McKenzie. 

Treasurers ..^ Agra and United Service Hank. 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF INDIA. 


Registered under Act XIX. of 1857 of the Legidative Council of India. 

This Bank was established at Bombay, in 1845, for 
the purpose of affording encouragement and aid to the 
local trade, which, it was considered, was not sufficiently 
given by the other Banks. The number of shares siih- 
scribed for was 8,772, which were taken up almost in a day, 
by a large body of residents. The^ parties principally 
concerned in getting up the Bank were John Smith, 
Esq., of Bombay, merchant; William Graham, Esq., of 

s 1 
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Bombay, merchant; William Seton Brown, Esq., of 
Bombay, merchant ; David McCulloch, Esq.; Bomanjee 
Ilormusjee, of Bombay, merchant ; Jejeebhoy Dadabhoy> 
of Bombay, Parsee merchant; Manockjee Limjee, of 
Bombay, Parsee merchant, and Acton Smee Ayrton, 
Esq., of Bombay, Solicitor; Cursetjee Cawasjee and 
Cawasjee Nanabhoy, respectively of Bombay, Parsee mer- 
chants. The Bank has no charter, and does not issue 
note?. 

The deed of settlement recites as follows : — 

“ The capital of the said Company shall be ten millions of rupees, 
divided into ten thousand shares, of one thousand rupees each; 
but may be increased in such manner as is l^ereinafter expressed. 

The management of the business and affairs of the Company 
shall be, and is hereby vested, in such a number of Directors as the 
shareholders shall, for the time ’being, deenl expedient, so only that 
such number be not less than seven. 

The business of the Company shall be carried on at Bombay, anti 
in such other places and countries as«thc Directors shall, in pur- 
suance of the power hereinafter vested in them, in that behalf, direct, , 
and such business shall commence in Bombay, on or before the fir.^t 
day of March, and in any other places as aforesaid at such time or 
times as the Directors shall think fit, although the capital of tlic 
Company is not nor shall be wholly subscribed, nor the said entire 
number of ten thousand shares allotted or taken up. 

The business of the said Company shall be exclusively confined 
to that of Banking, as mentioned and particularised in the rules next 
following, and shall be carried on, and conducted pursuant thereto, 
that is to say,— 

The Company may receive deposits and keep the accounts of 
customers, and issue notes payable on demand or at any other period, 
and at such rate of interest and in such manner as the Directors 
shall think fit. 

The Company may act as Agents and transact any business for 
any person for commission, or profit, or otherwise, as the Directors 
may think fit. 
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The Company may purchase and sell bullion and Government 
Bills, Securities, or obligations, and Shares in the ChjIHeml Banks 
of India, as the Directors shall think fit. 

The Directors may purchase, discount, or make advances on Bills 
of Exchange drawn from one place on another, not having a longer 
period to run than the usance of exchange, and all other Bills and 
Notes not having a longer period to run than four months 

All Bills of Exchange and Notes, except those of Government 
and of Joint Stock Banks, to be purchaseil, discounted, or advanced 
upon by the Company, shall bear the several responsibilities of at 
least two sufficient persons or firms unconnected with each other 
in general partnership, or shall be accompanied by the guarantee of 
another party of sufficient credit, or by such collateral securities us 
the Directors may take. 

The Directors may gryit Cash Credits to a party on his entering 
into a bond either with two sufficient securities uuconnectt‘d with him 
in general partnership, or with the addition of such collateral securi- 
ty as tike Directors may Jake, to repay all advances ; but sui*h (.’ash 
Credits shall be withdrawn from the party, unless the amount of his 
debt shall be turned over as often as the Directors may ap])oint in 
that behalf. • 

^ The Directors may accept the following collateral securities from 
any person dtaling with the Bank, that is to say, bullion. Govern- 
ment Securities, Shares in Banks (always excepting the shares in tliis 
Company) and other public Companies, in which the amount advanc- 
ed by the Company shall not be mure than that actually paid iij). 
Goods not of a perishable nature. Bills of Liwliug, with Policies ol 
Insurance for Goods, and Policies of Insurance which have becji 
adjusted and accepted by public Companies. 

The Directors may also accept ships registered at Boiiil^ay ami 
landed property in Bombay as collateral security for Casli Credits only. 

Any Agents of the Bank, not being Bankers or salaried Agents, 
shaU not be entrusted with the funds of the Bank, except for some 
special purpose under specific instructions from the Directors ot 
the Bank. 

The Directors shall not re-discount or sell, any Notes or Hills o( 
Exchange with the responsibility of the C'.niipany llicrcon or thereto, 
except Bills of Exchange or Notes made hy the Company, or Bdls or 
Notes of Joint Stock Banks, and short Bankers’ Bills. 
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The amount of cash, bullion, and Government Securities in 
possession oPthe Bank and immediately available^ shall always be 
equal to at least one-fourth of all the claims against the Bank out- 
standing for the time being, and payable on demand/’ 

1846, December 31. — Paid-up capital of the Bank, 
Rupees 34,28,800. Reserve Fund, Rupees 42,085-5-6. 

1848, December 30. — Capital of the Bank, one crorc,o{‘ 
which there has been paid up Rupees 500 per share, or 
Rupees 37,43,000. This sum was reduced from Rupees 
43,86,000 — 1,286 shares having been purchased by the 
Directors on account of the Bank. The discount arising 
from this purchase was carried to the credit of Reserve 
Fund, which stands at Rupees 1,32,456-10-1. During the 
commercial panic, the shares were subjected to consider- 
able depression, in a proportionate ratio to those of all 
other Joint Stock Companies in Bombay. Some proper- 
ties, upon which the Bank had made advances in Ceylon, 
are reported as not likely to make a sufficient return 
to cover the balance of account. Auditors report the . 
assets as more than equal to the amount of flie paid-up 
capital. 

1849, June 30. — Paid-up capital, Rupees 36,78,000. 
Reserve Fund, Rupees 77,684-15-6. Dividend six per 
cent for the half year, after writing off some bad debts 
July — Some alterations were made in the deed of settle- 
ment. Some losses are announced by sale of Oriental 
Bank Shares, which had been formerly taken in pledge. 

1850, January. — Directors report the establishment 
of an Agency in China, entirely confined to exchanges, 
and under strict regulations. * They report likewise 
having discontinued to make advances on the security 
of shares of other unchartered Banks. Dividend de- 
clared for the half year, eight per cent per annum. Some 
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losses are anticipated from the failure of a Parsee firm, 
which had received a loan from the Bank oh security 
of landed property. 

1851. — A pressure on the market miinifesJts itself at 
Bombay, as well as at Madras. Directors limit the ac- 
commodation for any individual or firm to ttnt lars^ and 
resolve that the future dividend of shares in the Bank, 
held by parties non-resident in India, be remitted to 
them in Bills on London, payable on demand, at 2a*. or at 
six months’ sight at their purchasing rate. A recommen- 
dation is made that landed property be realised as soon as 
possible. A difficulty arises regarding the ^cttlcmcnt ol 
part of a claim of Rupees 1,71,000 against the I nion 
Bank of Calcutta. Directors rc|)ort the Ccyhm c^tatc 
ordered to be sold off, but that there is mnch difficulty 
in finding a purchaser. 

1852, — Dividend afeven’per cent per annum for the first 


half year, • 

. 1853, February 17.— Some alterations and additions are 

made in ihh deed of settlement. June 30.— Bank writes 
off a sum of Rupees 18,562-11-9, claim against tl.c Union 
Bank of Calcutta. General meeting placc.s tlic limit lor 
the Reserve' Fund at twenty per cent on the capital. 

1854, February.-Some alterations and additions made 
in the deed of settlement. Directors rci»rt that tlic Bank 
holds large quantities of forest land in ey on. y 
op...Blcl,.tMcull.. “ 

to .tool fortrS" 1“ '’X •" '”“\f "7 ; “ . 

Di,a.rf oi.e pot «"■ : . “■■■ ^i br 



is succeeded by Mr. R. Angus. 
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1859. — Directors report realisation of some of the 
Ceylon properties. • 

1862, April 5. — Some alterations and additions arc 
made to the deed of settlement. A serious loss occurs 
in.Cliina, which affects the dividend. This year Mr. 
W. S. FitzWilliam resij^ns the Calcutta Agency to 
become Agent of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of 
India, London and China ; Mr. Alex. Fielding, Sub-ageiit 
and Accountant, retaining charge. 


The following dividends have been declared 


1847 

... 

22 January 

... 

6 

per cent. 

if 

... 

15 July 


9 

if 

1848 

... 

17 January 

... 

8 

if 

if 

... 

12 July 


8 

ff 

1849 
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January 

*** # 


if 

if 

«.« 

July 


6 

fi 
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if 
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7 

if 

if 
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7 

if 
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7 

« 

ff 

if 
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• •t 
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9 

if 

if 
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if 
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January 



if 

if 
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fi 

1858 

... 
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••• 
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July ... 0 

per cent. 

1859 

...* January ... 8 

if 

July .. 7 


1860 

... January ... 7 

ft 

if 

July 

If 

1861 

... January 

ff 

ff 

... July 

fi 

1862 

... January 

ft 

if 

... July 

ft 

1863 

... January ... 4 

if 


A Branch has been recently opened at Foochow, in 
China, and the Bank is about to ol)taia a charter and 
remove the Head Cilice from Bombay to Loudon. 

Paid vp Capital, Rupeea 50,00,000, m 10,000 Shiirat of 
^ sliupees 500 each. 

BOiiRD OF DIRECTORS. 

Chairman ... Thkvor Kopur. 

John PareS Bickersteth. I AIi'N(jui.i>\.ss iVATiiooBiior. 

Limjee M/jfocKjEE. I Byramjke Jejbebiioy. 

Tub Manager, ex-ojficio. 

TRUSTEES. 

Btramjee J^jeebhoy. I SoHAiwEE Fhamjeb. 

AUDITORS. 

George Hamilton. { Sorarjee Pestonjee Fbanjke, 

l^ralr Bombay. 

Manager ... Houert Angus. 

Accountant ... Michael K. Be Qua oRos. 

Secretai-y ... Patrick Kosk Harper. 

Deputy Secretary ... Alee, liios. Angus. 

JSranrti Uatifes. 

Inspector of Branches ... Patrick ll«)'iE Harper. 
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Agent 

CALCUTTA, 

... David Beddine^Clinkeb. 

Suh’‘ Agent and Accit 

. . . . George Ashwell Kneebon e. 

HONGKONG. 

Interim Agent 

... Patrick Rose Harper. 

Suh- Agent and Acett. 

... Charles F. Beart. 

Agent 

SHANGHAI. 

... Henrt Howe Wiggins. 

Accountant 

... John Alex. Handy. 

Agent 

FOOCHOW. 

... Richard Newby. 

Sub-Agent 

HANKOW. 

... Charles S. S. Lynei.l. 

Agent 

LONDON. 

... David Allardice. 

Accountant 

... W.J.Youell. 


LONDON BANKERS. 

The London Joint Stock Bank. 

GOVERNMENT SAVINGS’ BANK. 

This Bank was established on the Ist November 1833, 
not very long after the disastrous failure of all the larjre 
Commercial Houses. Its object was to afford to all 
classes, British and Native, a means of investing their 
savings, free ■ from all the uncertain influences of 
commerce. The following notification from the Financial 
Department, with the office rules of the Bank, are all 
that it is necessary to insert here : — 

Financial Department. 

The Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council directs that 
the following Rules of a Savings’ Bank 
pr?m?''*Governm«it established in Calcutta under the guarantee, 
Slid TthO^berYsS*”*’ responsibility of Government, be pub- 

lished for general information . 

1. The Bank to be denominated the Government Savings’ Bank. 
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2. All clasfles, British and Native, may invest their savings in 
the Government Savings’ Bank. 

3. The return of the exact sum deposited, together with the 
interest due thereon at the undermentioned rate, is secured to the 
depositor under guarantee of the Supreme Government. 

4. The general direction and control of the Bank shall he vested 
in a Committee of Management, consisting of Covenanted Civil ami 
Military Officers of the Government, and other persons to be nominat- 
ed by the Governor- General in Council. The Committee shall meet 
at such stated periods as may be necessary for the duo and efficient 
control of the proceedings of the Bank. 

5. The Government Agents are charged with the immediate 
superintendence and execution of all details connecU'd with the Bank. 
They will also be ex-officio members of the Committee of Manage- 
ment. The third Government Agent will be ex-officio Secretary 


to the Bank. 

6. A register of deposits will be kept, and generally such other 
accounts^ may be determined on, and approved of by the Managing 
Committee. 

7. Any sum not less than ‘one rupee will be received in deponit. 

8. Whenever any sum deposited by any one individual shall 
amount to Rupees 1,500, the same, or so much thereof as may bo 
necessary, wilU be transferred from the Bank to the flovemment 
Agent, subject to the Rules which obtoin in hw department lor the 
purchase of a Government note in the Four per Cent or any other 
Loan, which may be preferred and pointed out by the depositor, a 
delay of one month being allowed in all cases where the dop<»itor 
may intimate intention to withdraw the whole or any portion of the 
funds within one month from the date it has reached that amount, 
when, should no withdrawal have been made, a transfer wi 
effected as if no such notice had been given.* 

9. Interest at three per cent per annum wUl be allowed on 

deposits until further notice.f — 


IL a despatch from the Court of Director, Ko. », of 18M. 

'^r^Sr!^Lbedle.cemtheordersoftheI«^^^^^^^ 

tor, conveyed in their despatch .bove.meat.oncd. Urn Most Noble 
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10. Interest will ctilcidated on a deposit from the first day 
of the month succeeding that in which it shall be received and up 
to the last day of the month preceding that in which it shall be 
withdrawn. No interest will be allowed for broken periods of a 
month, nor calculated on fractional parts of a Rupee.* 

11. The Government reserves to itself the power of lowering or 
raising the rate of interest; such alteration not to afiect deposits 
above Rupees 500, previously invested in Public Securities, and due 
notice to be given in the Calcutta Gazette of the intention of Govern- 
ment six months before the alteration shall take efiect. 

12. All deposits will be regularly entered in a book at the time 

they are made. The depositor of the deposit made at the Presi- 
dency, will be furnished with a small book having a duplicate of tbc 
entry. This book is to be brought to the Bank whenever any sum 
is to be deposited or withdrawn. The account thus kept, will be 
doped on the 30th April of every year, and the balance of intere>t 
due at that period will be paid to the depositor, or carried to account, 
thenceforward to accumulate at compound yearly interest^ until it 
shall amount to Rupees 1,500, when the same will befransferred from 
the accounts of the Bank books, and subscribed on account of the 
depositor to the Government Four pp Cent Loan as per Rule 8, 
unless notice of withdrawal be given within one month as above, or 
unless the rate of interest be altered as provided for in jRule 11. * 

13. No person or persons to deposit money for the benefit of 

Governor-General of India in Council is pleased to resolve that, after six months 
from the date of the publication of this Notification, the rate of interest on 
civil deposits in the Government Savings’ Bank be reduced from four to three per 
cent per annum ; that the limit of deposits in regard to depositors of all classes 
be extended from Rupees 500 to Rupees 1,500, and that the interest of four 
per cent per annum on the deposits of the Soldiery be reduced to three and 
three-quarter per cent, the rate authorised by the Royal Warrant relating to 
Regimental Savings’ Banks. 

Published by order of the Most Noble the Governor-General of India in 
Council. ' 

Financial Dbpabtment, 1 (Signed) C. H. Lushington, 

81rf May 1864. j Qffg, Seay., Govemmeia of India. 

* Orders of Government conveyed in Mr. Secretary Dorin’s letter. No. 324, 
of the 18th August 1848, authorise payment of a full month’s interest on 
deposits made within the first four working days of a month. 
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any other person or persons, except paints on behalf of, and on 
account of their clpldren being minors.* If such deposits arc made 
in the children’s names, they cannot be witlidrawn during the minori- 
ty of the children, nor without an authority from them after they 
have come of age ; no trust will be allowed to appear on any deposit ; 
provided, however, that this Rule shall not be construed to prohibit 
individuals resident out of Calcutta, or females who, according to 
the manners and customs of the country, do not usually make their 
appearance in public, from making their deposit in their own names 
by the hands of other persons as agents in their behalf. 

14. No sum deposited to be transferrable excepting on the per- 
sonal application of the depositor, supported by written sanction. 
When peculiar circumstances render a deviation from this Rule 
necessary, the case shall be submitted to the Committee of Manage- 
ment for their sanction. 

15. No person will be allowed to deposit any money without 
making known his or her name, together with his or her profession, 
business, occimation, calling, and residence, a duplicate of this de- 
scription will oe entered in each depositor’s book, to be produced 
whenever any sum is afterwards deposited or withdrawn. 

16. Depositors will be liberty at any time to witlidraw any 
sums or portions of sums deposited by them, receiving interest cal- 

’culated up to the end of the month preceding that in which the 
withdrawal is made. 

17. As a general rule, deposits, with the interest duo thereon, 
will be repaid to the depositors personaUy in all practicable cases. 
the case of individuals unable to attend in person, the Secretary will 
exercise his discretion in regard to re-payment of deposits to respon- 
sible persons, duly authorised by such absentees to receive the same. 

18. Military Officers and Soldiers, European and Native, will lo 
allowed to invest their savings in the Government Savings’ Rank 
through the Pay Masters of Corps or Divisions, and I ay asters n c 
hereby authorised to receive subscriptions to the Ban , or t uc 
monthly from their abstracts such sums as the parties within tlicir 
circle of payment may be desirous of depositing, not being less than 
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brought to the credit of subscribers on the last day of the month in 
which the payment or deduction is made ; and ^Rules 16 and 17, 
respecting the withdrawal of deposits by parties subscribing through 
Pay Masters, will be carried into effect under instructions which 
will be furnished to the Pay Masters, by the Accountant to the 
Military Department. 

20. In case of the death of a Depositor, the sum at his credit 
will be paid to his or her executors or assigns ; or in case of no 
Will, according to the law on this head, or the Regulations of the 
Service, if the deceased be Military. 

21. In case of any difference between the Secretary of the Bank 
and any depositor, it shall be referred for the decision of the 
Committee of Management. 

22. A General Statement of the Funds of the Bank shall be 
annually made out to the 30th April after the Ist May. The same 
to be submitted for the information of Government, and published 
in the Calcutta Gazette, 

23. The Bank to be opened daily, Sundays and Holiday!^ except- 
ed, and all balance above Rupees 1,500 to be paid oHr at the close 
of each day’s proceedings by the Secretary into the General 
Treasury, where an account with the Pank will be opened and kept. 

N, B. — Besides the modifications introduced by Government No- 
tification, dated 31«< May 1854, (ante p. 337) Rules 8 .and 13 as they 
now stand are modifications of the original Rules. 

On the abolition of the Government Agency, in conformity with 
Government Notification, dated 26M January 1855, the duties per- 
formed by the Agent on behalf of the Bank will ie performed by 
the Bank itself* 

* From the Secretary to the Government op India, Fin^vncial 
Department. 

No, 281, dcAed the ISth January 1856. 

No. 28. 

To the Secretary to the Government Savings’ Bank, 

Fort William. 

Sir, 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1039. 
dated the 81st ultimo, enquiring whether, as it is in contemplation to abolish 
the Government Agency at this Presidency, the work hitherto performed by 
the Agency of purchasing and keeping Government promissory notes on 
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Office Kules op the Government Savinas’ Bank. 


1. The Actudly is authorised to certify by his signature in brief 
all deposits or (on his own responsibility) to nominate the Deputy 
Actuary to that duty. 

2. The Bank opens for the transaction of business at 10 a. m. 
and closes at 2^ p. m. every day, Sundays and Holidays exoepteil. 

£. Every depositor or withdrawer is expected to transact business 


in person. 

4. No money will be received and kept except in the name of the 
actual proprietor, nor can it be withdrawn unless on tlm application 
of the said proprietor. 

5. No sum less than one rupee can be credited. 

6. All copper coin will be rejected, and only the Bengal Bank 
notes are allowed to be received. 

7. Whenever the individual desires to deposit or withdraw any 
sum of money,* the Bank account book must be produced, in order 
that the necessary entry of the transaction be made. 

8. Promi«ory notes ’to be claimed by proprietors residing in 
Calcutta or its neighborhoo(l in person at tlu! Bank within three 
months of investment, after which period promissory .mtes un- 
claimed will be transferred t3 the custody of the Government Agent, 


subject to the Rules of that department. 

account of Savings’ Bank dTp^sitors will hercarter, on thu ^ 

Agency in January 1867, be transacted by the Bank of Beiiga , or w u 

it ia to devolve on the Savings’ Bank itself. 

In reply I am desired to inform you that the Most Nohle o 
General fn Council hou been pleased to roeolve that the ,n ■I'" * -'' -"” 
ho performed hy.tho Secret«iea to the Government S»vu,g. lianh. a. -he 

several Presidencies. . i,.npv 

With reference to an enquiry from the Government Agent at th Ir .. 1 y 
to mrangemenu for the ..fo cuatmiy of •'^Id.era troamry ^ n -^ 
iinaiahoUtio®,. the Agency, Hie 
the Secretaries to the Government Savings Banks a 
shall he charged with the custody of these notes also. 

I have, A'C., 


Council Chamber, 
The 18th January 1856. 


j 


(Signed) C.n.UBUixoTO.x 

Stcy, to the Government of India. 


♦ Vide note ♦ ante page J 
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9. No trust accounts allowed as per advertisement, Government 

Gazette^ 15th January 1843. « 

10. Interest at three per cent per annum will be allowed on 
Presidency deposits until further notice.” 

BANK OF ASIA. 

This Bank was projected in London, in February 1841, 
principally through the exertions of Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery Martin, who was appointed Secretary. 

The project met with the most unequivocal reception at 
Bombay and India, and, generally, the establishment of the 
Institution was hailed with great satisfaction. The quali- 
fication for each Director was stated to be 20 shares, but 
by a minute of 5th March 1841, 50 were allotted to each 
Director, of which he was at liberty to dispose of 30 to 
his friends. The total number of responsiblebsharfe sub- 
scribed for in the United Kingdom amounted to 1,627, 
viz.i 1,007 among seventy-ninp, proprietors, and 620 
shares among thirteen Directors. There were allotted 
to Bombay, 1,000 shares; to Calcutta, 1,500'shares; to 
Madras, 1,000 ; and to China, Ceylon, &c., 500 shares. 
In Bombay alone the amount of shares applied for was 
about 4,000, although the number of shaies allotted 
to Bombay was only 1,000. The shares were principally 
taken by native gentlemen, and they were 2 X a premium of 
twelve per cent on the scrip being issued. At Calcutta, 
about 1,482 shares were granted by the Agents. Some 
difficulty was experienced in regard to a charter for the 
Bank. Earl Auckland and the Government of India 
approved the terms of a charter, but the Directors of 
the East India Company finally quashed it. The Agents 
appointed in India were Messrs. Grey and Russell, in 
Bombay; Messrs. Cantor and Co., in Calcutta; Messrs* 
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Line and Co./\n Madras ; Messrs. Jardine Mathesun 
and Oo., in China, 

In 1841, Mr. Martin, on some misiindcrslandinp^ with 
Mr. Jardine, one ot the Directors of the Provisional 
Board, whose private interests were said to be adverse 
to the Bank, resigned his post of Secretary, on which 
occasion the following entry was made in the rcconls 
of the Bank: — 

“ Bank of Atia, 17/A .l7>ri7 1841. 

Resolved— that Mr. Robert Montgomery Marlin rmgned 

the office of Secretary^ there be appropriated to him^ in consideration 
of his past services^ twenty shares in the rapital stock of the f’om- 
pany^ such shares to be held by him or his assigns, exmnpt from 
liability to any payment in respect of deposits or culls th(‘reon, to the 
extent of 100/. on each share, but to entitle him or them to all the 
rights to which other shareholders are entitled, ami in all respects 
to he subject to the Ms, rules, and regulations of tlie Company, 
other than those requiring the contribution of capital. 

Resolved also — that a sum of five hundred pounds be forthwith 
paid to Mr. Martin, as a fui^her compensation for his past services, 
^ which, with the twenty shares in the capital stock of llie Company, 
appropriated* to him by the preceding resolution, are to b«; ri'ceived 
by him in full discharge of all claims and demands of any kind soever 
upon the Company. 

• W. Jardine, Chairman'* 

Later in the year, Mr. Martin addressed the following 
letter to Mr. Jardine:— 

“ To William Jabdine, Esq., M. P., 

Chairman of the Provisional Direction of the Bank of Asm. 

Sib, — I am in receipt of your letter of this date. You must l)c 
aware that no resolution passed by any or all of the Provisional 
Directors can alter the facts of the case. 

You determined six months ago to get the Bank of Asia into your 
hands : the object of such procedure, and the means adopted for the 
purpose, I will not now advert to; although they are generally talk- 
ed of and understood. It is sufficient for the question at issue to 
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state that you agreed to give what I considered and what you stated 
to be equivalent to £2,000 in the Bank of Asia^ iiv consideration of 
my past services, being the amount proposed by Mr. Cayley, one of 
the Directors : your words to me as Chairman were — ‘ The full £100 
on each share will soon be required.’ With this understanding I 
accepted it, although unaccompanied by a seat in the Direction* 
which was proposed by Mr. Cayley, agreed to by Mr. Brooking, and 
urgently pressed by myself ; but which you. Sir, for obvious motives, 
strenuously refused. 

Nothing but your repeated assurances, that if I would give the 
Bank of Asia into your hands, it would be immediately and effec- 
tively brought into operation, — would have induced, or could have 
justified me in the resignation of my responsibility to the share- 
holders and to the public into your charge. My anxiety for the 
well-being of the Bank made me patiently endure the most unmerited 
calumnies, and the most insulting treatment ; but there must be an 
end to a quiescence which has not been appreciated, and which, 
it is now quite evident, will not benefit the Institution. * 

It is not merely £2,000 that I have at stake ; my character, as the 
founder of the Bank, and my reputatiorf for the successful progress 
of the Company are also involved; andrmy faith is pledged to those 
who have invested their capital in the association on my recom- 
mendation : for, I need scarcely, I hope, point out to you. Sir, that 
there are other essential reiiuisites foi the establishment or conduct 
of a Bank than the mere reputation of wealth. 

There are three courses on which I have to reijuest your prompt 
decision : — 

1«<. — Convene a public meeting of the shareholders (giving me 
due notice of time and place) and let the whole of the past proceed- 
ings be submitted to their adjudication ; or, 

2ndly . — Permit me to resume actively my duties as Secretary, 
that my energies and influence may be used for bringing out the 
Bank ; or, 

Mly . — Resign the Bank entirely into my hands, that I may pro- 
cure immediately another Board of Direction, who will indemnify 
you personally and furnish a guarantee for the payment of the 
past expenses. ^ 

If you decline to adopt either of these courses, I shall hold you 
responsible to me for the payment of the £2,000 stock guaranteed 
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to me by your resolution of the 17th April 1841 (lor which I have 
performed my part of the contract) ; and I must take immediate 
measures for its realisation. 

It will also be my duty to make the shareholders and the public 
acquainted with the whole transaction. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

K. Montgomkry Martin. 

131, Piccadilly^ I 
20/A September 1841.” j 

1842, February. — Mr. Anderson handed the Clmirmnn 
a despatch^ from the Board of Trade, dated 16th Fe- 
bruary 1842, stating the unwillingness of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company to grant a charter 
in India to the Bank of Asia, and, that the Board would not 
feel justified, unless upon the strongest ground of public 
advantage and necessity, to recommend the grant of a 
charter by the Crown in England, which might lead 
to general and legal , difficulties. Under these circum- 
stances the Committee resolved to leave the question ol a 
charter out of consideration, and to recommend to the 
Directors the establishment of the Bank under d deed 
of settlement, and an application for an Act of Parlia- 
ment to empower the Bank to sue and be sued in the 
name of an individual Director or Secretary. March 
7,— -A general meeting of shareholders was convened 
at the Bank of Asia Offices, 34, Great Winchester 
Street, Old Broad Street 

Present: Mr. Jardine, in the Chair — Sir J. Campbell 
Mr. Goldsworthy— Mr. Brooking— Mr. Anderson— Mr. 
Walkinshaw-Mr. Maynard, Solicitor-and about twelve 
proprietors. There were no minutes of the previous 
general meetin^^ read. 

Mr. Jardine requested Mr. Clay (who was Chwrman 
on the second day of the Committee of twelve proprie- 

V 1 
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tors,) to read the report of the Committee, which was to 
the effect that 1,392 shares were taken in the United King- 
dom; that ** 5,283 shares was subscribed for in various 
parts of India ; but that from the great difficulties which 
they had to encounter in their efforts to obtain a charter, 
and the unavoidable delay in arriving at a satisfactory con- 
clusion, alarm was created in the minds of the subscrib- 
ers in India, and their subscriptions were returned.” 
The expenses of the Bank here were stated, £2,071-1 1-8 ; 
and the liabilities at about £700. The money received, 
£7,725, and £650 still due on shares allotted. 

Mr. Jardine said, the shareholders in India took their 
shares on the expectation that a charter was already or 
would soon be granted ; and as that was not ultimately 
the case, they were entitled to have their money back. 

The dissensions in the Committee were, from the 
first, fatal to the existence of this Bank. Mr. Martin 
wanted a Scotch Banker, named Dunlop, to be sent 
to India, while Mr. Goldsworthy, a Director and qiion- , 
dam attorney in Calcutta, wanted to go himself on 
a salary of £2,000 per annum. On Mr. Martin resign- 
ing the Secretaryship, Mr. Goldsworthy acted tem- 
porarily as Secretary. But the most effectual steps 
had been taken to weary and disgust the shareholders, 
and the consequence was— the Bank was broken up. 

THE EAST INDIA BANK. * 

Capital £250,000, in 5,000 Shares of £50 each. 

(SUBECT TO INCREASE.) 

N. B . — Never started. 

This Bank was projected under bet^r auspices, and 
with far greater pretensions than the Bank of Asia. One 
of its latent objects was the suppression, or rather the 
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absorption, of the Bank of Bengal ; and, so great was tlio 
interest which tvas created, that the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company actually sent out a despatch to 
the Bengal Government to communicate with the Di- 
rectors of the Bank of Bengal, and to learn what they 
had to say on the subject. Ihe project was never very 
favorably received in the Bank of Bengal parlour, and 
this was the first spoke in the wheel of the East India 
Bank, which prevented its onward progress. 

The explanatory Prospectus which was put forth in 
1842, was well calculated to encourage the most liberal 
subscriptions, and to inspire confidence. India, at the 
time of the project, was greatly destitute of local banks. 
The banking mania had not then set in. In the whole 
British India there were but five public Banks, viz., two 
at Calcutta, one at Bombay, one at Madras, and one at 
Agra; the available capital of these Banks was about 
two million sterling, and their business was restricted 
^chiefly to the limited population of the Presidencies in 
which they 'were placed. There was no Joint Stock Bank 
for the valuable trade of several millions sterling which 
was carried on with the Straits;” in fact, no part ot 
the globe labored under such a defective banking accom- 
modation as the Eastern Hemisphere, 

India was the only portion of the British dominions 
which had no Bank in London for conducting its exchange 
operations; although this country evidently required 
such an establishment more than any other part of the 
Empire. The annual remittances (in favor of England) 
from India to Great Britain were made either in specie, 
or by consignment of merchandize, or in bills negociated 
through private individuals engaged in various trans- 
actions; who thus injuriously combined the distinct 
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operations of trading in produce and banking in money, 
instead of the banker being the intermediate agent 
between the buyer and seller of commodities. The East 
India Company had ceased making advances on goods in 
India for consignment to England from want of funds; 
and the Court of Directors in London had raised the 
exchange on India to 2s. Id. the rupee for the same 
reason, and with a view of preventing application for 
Bills on India. The legitimate trader was therefore at 
the mercy of those who possessed capital, or he was com- 
pelled to entrust his goods, on doubtful security, to those 
who were his rivals in mercantile enterprise ; while the 
retiring civil and military servants returning to England 
with the accumulated savings of years of toil, sickness, 
and anxiety, were, in many instances, entirely im- 
poverished by the failures of those to whom they had 
entrusted their property. • 

The losses sustained by the Eaet India community, in 
consequence of the failures of the conjoint private bank- ^ 
ers and merchants in India, had been very* grievous. 
The defalcation on six houses alone at Calcutta were as 
follows : — 


Palmer and Co. 

£ 2 , 600,000 

Alexander and Co 

3 , 440,000 

Mackintosh and Co. 

2 , 470 , 00 p 

Ferguson and Co 

3 , 260,000 

Colvin and Co 

1 , 210,000 

Cruttenden and Co 

1 , 350,000 

£ 14 , 330,000 


Fortified, therefore, by 4he experience of the safe and 
profitable working of all the Colonial and Metropolitan 
Banks, and encouraged by the acknowledged want of 
such an Institution for British India, then brought 
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within thirty days’ post of London, the East India Bank 
was established on a small scale, but capable of extension 
as prudence and circumstances might afterwards demand. 
The East India Company had declared by letter (30th 
April 1840) that they are sensible of the advantages 
to be derived from Banking establishments formed and 
conducted upon sound principles,” and, in another letter 
(16th September 1840), stated that they are anxious 
to afford every facility for extending to India all the 
benefits to be derived from an accession of capital.” 
Similar opinions had been expressed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The development of the numerous resources of India 
is essentially dependent on the establishment of a sound 
and extensive monetary system. No country, whatever 
be its Yorm of government,-— whatever he the industry 
and skill of its people, or the vegetable and mineral riches 
of its soil — can thrive wiide the interest of money is at 
^twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty per cent per annum. This 
astounding *faot was substantiated by Sir Charles Edward 
Trevelyan, the present Financial Minister of India — 
once one of the Secretaries to Government in Bengal, 
afterwards one of the Secretaries of Her Majesty s 
Treasury in London, and more recently Governor of 
Madras ; who visited almost every part of India prepara- 
tory to an invaluable report which he published on the 
transit duties. Sir Charles Trevelyan stated that he 
found in some places money borrowed at short inter- 
vals and for small sums, at the enormous rate of 
to seoenty-fioe per cent per annum 1 “ The lowest rate 
of interest is twenty-four per cent, the ordinary rate will 
hardly be believed in England, it is an anna a month per 
Bupee — about seventy -five per cent per annum. 1 would 
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mention twenty-four per cent as the lowest rate of 
interest.” The Right Honorable Holt Mackenzie, Finan- 
cial Secretary to Government in 1826, states in his 
evidence before both Houses of Parliament, that the 
lowest rate of interest paid by cultivators in the Bengal 
part of India is two per cent per month. Mr. Gordon 
says, that the native bankers, in small dealings, charge 
as high as five per cent per month = sixty per cent per 
annum I” 

The benefits derivable from conducting monetary ope- 
rations arising out of trade transactions by means of 
sound public banking institutions are indeed now fully 
recognised. By means of the Metropolitan Banks for 
Australasia, the West Indies, British North America, 
the Ionian Islands, Ceylon, &c., important advantages 
accrue to the Colonies and to the Parent State,* which 
are thus united by the permanent tie of mutual interest. 
The necessity of exporting specie to or from the Colonies 
for the payment of obligations is avoided; scarcity of^ 
capital in one place is immediately remedied by its trans- 
mission through those Banks from wherever it is abund- 
ant; — the interest of money lowered — the rates of ex- 
change steadied and equalised, — trade augmented, — con- 
fidence established, — profitable investment provided for 
funds, which might otherwise be sunk or utterly lost in 
foreign loans or South American mining speculations 
and, by separating the functions of banker and merchant, 
the latter is induced to direct all his skill, energy, and 
means, to the advancement of the Dependency with which 
he is connected ; while England becomes the centre of a 
vast monetary circle, and is enabled to extend her com- 
merce over distant regions and to enrich every portion of 
her great and powerful Empire. 
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The following advertisement appeared in connexion 
with the Prospectus, but the whole affair gave way 
before any action could be taken, and tlie East India 
Bank never existed in anything but in name 

The East India Bank was established for eondiietiiig 
exchange operations, including the sale remittance of 
money between England and India; and for transacting 
the profitable banking business arising from our ext‘'n- 
sive and increasing intercourse with the Eastern Hemis- 
phere. It was not intended that tlie Bank should issue 
notes payable on demand:— Its operations to he restrict- 
ed to the remitting of funds between India and England, 
from which an ample profit may be derived;— to the 
receipt of deposits in India at the current rate of int(M-est ; 
to granting letters of credit for funds lodged with the 
Bank; — and to the transaction of genera) banking busi- 
ness as practised by the other Colonial Banks in London. 

^‘II, The operations bf the Bank will be commenced 
•on an economical and moderate scale, conducive to the 
permanent advantage and stability of the Company, yet 
capable of extension as circumstances and experience 
may render advisable. 

“ III. A proportion of the first and of any future issues 
of shares will be allotted to India; — and the diviilends 
Will be payable in India or in England at the option of 
the shareholders. 

“ IV. A deposit of f 1 per share must be paid on appli- 
cation for shares; — future calls will not exceed £i5 per 
share;— and not less than thirty days’ notice will be 
given previously to any call. 

V. The management of the East India Bank will ho 
vested in a Court of Directors, resident in London, whose 
mtereats will be identified with those of the pro[)rictors. 
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Branch Banks will be established at Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras, under the supervision of*local Boards of 
Directors, — aided by Managers deputed from England of 
practical banking experience. 

‘‘VI. The business of the Bank will, in the first 
instance, be conducted. under the provisions of a carefully 
arranged deed of settlement — Letters Patent or an Act 
of Parliament enabling the Bank to sue and be sued in a 
corporate capacity will be obtained. . 

“ VII. A general meeting of the Company will be 
convened annually in London, at which a full report of 
the affairs of the Bank will be submitted for the consi- 
deration of the shareholders.” 

CHARTERED BANK OP ASIA. 

* • 

This Bank was projected and set on foot in 1852. Its 
capital was £1,000,000, in 40,000 shares of £25 each, 
of which £200,000, or £5 per share were paid uj) 
immediately. ^ • 

1853, — Obtained a charter, equal in its advantages to 
that of the Oriental Bank. 

1854, July 21, — A mee^ng of shareholders held in 
London, when it was notified that negotiations were 
pending for an amalgamation with the Mercantile Bank 
of India, London and China. Directors attach great 
importance to the association with them in the Bank, of 
an influential local proprietary In India. 

1855, February 23. — A meeting of proprietors was 
held, when a report was presented respecting the proposed 
amalgamation of the Chartered Bank ’of Asia with the 
Mercantile Bank of India, London and China, which was 
merely delayed in consequence of it being found neces- 
sary to refer to the Directors of the latter Bank, at 
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Bombay, some questions arising out of a doubt which 
had been startM of a legal and technical description. 
June 30. — The first ordinary general meeting of share* 
holders was held. Directoi*a reported that the negotiations 
which had been pending for an amalgamation with the 
Mercantile Bank of India, London and China, had, for 
the present, terminated unfavorably. The (picstion of 
dissolving the Bank, and relinquishing the charter were 
then fully discussed. In the course of the discussion, it 
was explained, that the reason why the negotiation for the 
amalgamation with the Mercantile Bank of India had fail- 
ed, was a doubt which had arisen whether the clause in the 
charter, which empowered the Bank of Asia to do, in India, 
business of exchange, deposit, and remittance, empowered 
them to receive money on deposit, and use it, by lending, 
or otherwise dealing with it Sir R. Bethell, by whom 
the charter had been drdwn, on being appealed to, gave 
it as his opinion, that it empowered the Bank to use 
♦monev received on deposit for all proper banking pur- 
I)08es. This, however, was not satisfactory to the Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, and, then, it became necessary 
to obtain an indorsement on the charter, by the Board 
of Trade, explanatory of the clause. This, however, 
might have occasioned a delay of eight, ten, or twelve 
months, which the shareholders would probably have 
objected to. The Directors, under these circumstances, 
submitted to the shareholders, by circular, in May last, 
three alternatives— to proceed with the calls and to 
organise the Bank ; 2nd, to keep the funds in abeyance 
and wait for a more favorable opportunity for commen- 
cing operations ; and the 3rrf, to wind up the Company. 
Had there been anything like the required majority 
of two-thirds in favor of winding up, the Directors 

w 1 
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would have waived their own opinions, and submitted a 
proposition for that purpose; but, out 8f 16,000 share- 
holders 8, 1 00 only were in favor of that course. The dis- 
sentient shareholders, consequently, had to choose between 
holding their shares and selling them in the market. At 
this juncture the proposition of buying up, at par, tlie 
shares of such of the shareholders as wished to retire 
from the concern was made by the parties who represent- 
ed the Mercantile Bank. By this arrangement, which 
was most beneficial to all parties, and especially so to 
dissentient shareholders, the Mercantile Bank would take 
no portion of the existing surplus, they having sti- 
pulated only that all outstanding liabilities should be 
discharged, and that arrangements should be made for 
representing their interest at the Board, to comply with 
which latter requirement four seats in the Direction 
would be placed at their disposal. 

1856, March 25. — Directors report that, after much 
discussion, they succeeded in obtaining a communication, 
from the Lords of the Treasury, which removes all 
further difficulty, and which is also deemed satisfactory 
by the Mercantile Bank. Since the receipt of this 
communication, the Board have been occupied in dis- 
cussing, with the Mercantile Bank, the manner in which 
the complete amalgamation of the capital of the two 
Banks can be most satisfactorily effected. Each share 
of the Mercantile Bank represents a capital of iI25, with 
s620 paid thereon, while a share in the Bank of Asia 
represents the same amount of capital {£ 25 ), but with 
only £5 paid ; and it was determined that the first steps 
towards the amalgamation must be the perfect assimilation 
•of the shares in each Bank respectively. The most satis- 
factory mode of accomplishing this object, and which 
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the Board recommend the shareholders to adopt, is to 
convert at once^every four of the present shares of the 
Bank of Asia, with £5 paid, into one sliarc of £20 fully 
paid up, and thus place the shares of the Banka on an equal 
footing. The Directors have accordingly concluded an 
arrangement to this effect witli the Mercantile Bank, 
in conformity with the plan already submitted to the 
general meeting of the 23rd of February 1855. The 
Directors believe that it will entirely meet the con- 
venience and approval of the shareholders j but, in order 
to provide for the case of any proprietor who may not 
accept the proposed conversion, the Board recommend 
that an immediate call of 4^15 be paid on any such shares, 
80 that every share in the Bank of Asia shall be raised 
forthwith to £20 pai(}, In carrying out this jdan, the 
Directors propose to offer to such proprietors, tlie num- 
ber of whose shares may 'not be divisible by lour with- 
out a practical reraaindbr, the option cither of sub- 
jscribing at par for such an additional amount of stock 
as will render their shares exactly divisible by four, 
or of surrendering at par for such amount of thcii 
present stock as will be necessary to admit of a divL^ion 
of the remainder by four. Acting under the oinnion 
of counsel, and also in accordance with the resolutions 
formerly passed by the proprietors of the Mercantile 
Bank in contemplation of this amalgamation, it has bttn 
deemed advisable, on behalf of both Institutions, to 
apply jointly to Government for a substituted charter, 
which, without interference with the fa vomble terms 
of the present charter, shall contain provisions for the 
amalgamation of the two Banks, the union o t eir 
respective capital, and generally for carrying into lull 
effect the objects contemplated by the joint association. 
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Jane 30. — The second ordinary general meeting of pro- 
prietors held. November 3.— An extracfrdinary general 
meeting of proprietors held, when the Directors com- 
municated the result of the application made to Her 
Majesty’s Government on the part of this Bank, and of 
the Mercantile Bank of India, London and China, for 
a substituted charter in favor of the amalgamated Bank, 
and to determine on the course to be adopted. On 
applying for the substituted charter, certain alterations 
in the terms of the original charter were required by the 
Mercantile Bank, to which the Directors acceded witli 
some reluctance. They regret to find, from the com- 
munication recently received from the Lords of the 
Treasury, and referred to in their circular of the 22nil 
October last, that their lordships have declined to grant 
a substituted charter on the terms proposed. The 
Directors entertain the same confident opinion they 
have always expressed, as to the profitable field which 
exists for their operations, and much as they regret, 
the position in which the Bank is placed by this 
decision on the part of her Majesty’s Government, they 
consider, after the delay which has already taken place, 
and the confidence with which they have been treated 
by the proprietors, that they have no alternative but to 
place the matter fairly before the shareholders, and leave 
them to decide whether the Bank shall at once be dissolv- 
ed, and the aflfairs thereof wound up, or whether any 
other course shall be adopted with a view to keep alive 
the charter. In order to leave the shareholders perfectly 
at liberty to adopt whatever course they may consider 
most expedient, the Directors passed a formal resolution, 
in accordance with the provisions of the deed of settle- 
ment, recommending the dissolution of the Bank, so that 
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if a resolution to that effect be adopted by two-thirds in 
value of the Shareholders present at the approaching^ 
meeting) no technical difficulties may interpose in carry- 
ing out the views of the shareholders, and no further 
meeting will be necessary to determine upon the course 
of proceeding. At the conclusion of the report, a reso- 
lution was passed for the dissolution and winding up of 
the Company. 

CHARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 
LONDON AND CHINA. 

This Bank, established at Bombay on the 30tli 
November 1853, was principally projected by William 
Howard, Edwin Hey cock, Thomas Stenhouse, iLig- 
gonath Sunkersett, Cowasjee Jehanghier Heerjce, Henry 
Green, Munguldass Nathoobhoy, Cowasjee Nanahhoy, 
and several other persons, and was called Tiip; Mek- 
* CANTiLE Bank of India, London and China, 
with a capital of 50,00,000 of rupees, divided into 20,000 
shares, of 250 rupees each, to carry on business at 
Bombay, Ceylon, China, and London. Previously to 
its commencing business the whole of the subscribeti 
capital was paid up. 

1854, January 3.— Bank opened for business with 
a paid-up capital of Rupees 6,10,650, Early in the 
year the attention of the Direction was turned to Ceylon 
as a favorable field for operations, and Branches were 
accordingly opened in Colombo and Kandy. Its first 
attempts to do business, on this new field, were met with 
<^ppo8ition, which eventually subsided, and left the 
Bank to act in concert with the other local institutions, 
•Jieptember 13.— A special general meeting of share- 
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holders, held at Bombay to take into consideration pro- 
posals made to the Directors by the Chartered Bank 
of Asia, for an amalgamation of the capital and share- 
holders of the two institutions. The chief suggestions 
for an amalgamation, put forward on behalf of the 
Chartered Bank of Asia, were : — 

1. The capital of the Mercantile Bank to be incor- 
porated with the capital of the Bank of Asia by the 
allotment of shares in the Bank of Asia to the extent 
of the paid-up capital of the Mercantile Bank. The 
remainder of shares in the Bank of Asia to be held by 
the present subscribers. 

2. No further call to be made upon the shares 
acquired by the Mercantile Bank, until an equal amount 
shall have been called up on all the .other shares qf the 
Bank of Asia. In like manner, as the present holders 
of shares in the Bank of Asia’ will have reduced the 
number of their shares, in order to admit the Mercantile 
Bank, the Directors shall be authorised to allot to the • 
present holders of Asia Bank shares, out of the first issue 
of new shares, so many new shares of a like denomina- 
tion as will equalise the number of their shares with the 
number to be acquired by the Mercantile Bank. 

3*. The business of an amalgamated Company in India, 
to be conducted by a local Board at Bombay, to he 
appointed in conformity with the charter. 

A second general meeting confirmed the amalgamation 
approved of by the previous meeting. 

1855, February 28.-— First half yearly general meet- 
ing of shareholders held at Bombay. Directors had 
called up a total of Rupees 32,88,266-10-8, which, 
being found insufficient, they resolved to issue to the 
proprietors new shares in the proportion of one to 
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every three old shares. Agencies were cstahlishcd at 
Colombo, Canton, London, Kandy, Shanghai, and Cal- 
cutta. A proposition to pay the Directors by fee was 
overruled. The true mode of giving strength to the 
Bank was to make the management, not the Directors, 
strong. If money were to be set aside as a remuneration 
for the Direction, instead of dividing it in small sums 
amongst that body, it would be better to pay the whole 
amount to one Director, versed iii the Indian exchanges, 
and experienced in the business of the place, who should 
be a sort of consulting Director, bound to look in the 
Bank every day, and to assist the Manager with his ad- 
vice, and this, of course, no one would do who was not 
well remunerated. A better course, however, than this, 
would be, to have /mother paid ofticer of the Bank, by 
the name of the Secretary,” and who would always 
be at the Bank an assistant and counsellor to the 
Manager, and ready td take charge of the head quar- 
» ters in case of accidents; and, as the correspondence 
with so many Branches was now becoming very volu- 
minous, it would be necessary ere long to consider, if 
the amalgamation should not be carried out, in what 
way could ‘effective and permanent assistance best bo 
given to the chief executive officer. In the mean- 
time the Directors did not ask for nor wish remune- 
ration. December 28 .— The Governor of Ceylon an- 
nounced that the privilege of issuing notes was formally 
relinquished, by command of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, and that the promissory notes payable on 
demand of any Chartered Bank in the Island would be 
recognised under certain conditions. These conditions 
*‘equired that the Bank of issue should maintain, at its 
Head Office in Colombo, a reserve of cash amounting at 
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least to one-third of its average weekly circulation, to 
be verified by the Colonial Treasurer ; and also provided 
for the periodical exchange of silver for the notes ac^ 
cumulated at the different cutcherries of the Island. 
This liberal concession on the part of England was at 
once accepted by the Oriental Bank Corporation — then 
the only Chartered Bank in Ceylon— -and would have 
been accepted by this Bank had its notes been recog- 
nised by the Government. 

1856, March 13.— Annual meeting of proprietors 
held at Bombay. Keference was made to the contem- 
plated amalgamation with the Chartered Bank of Asia. 
At present things stood thus: the capital subscribed 
by the shareholders of the Bank of Asia amounted 
to £100,000. Of this sum the Mercantile Bank held 
shares amounting to £60,000 in the names of Mr. Flower 
and Mr. Meeke, who had been admitted into the Direc- 
tion of the Bank of Asia as Trustees for the Mercantile 
Bank. £20,000 more of the above capital was held by . 
the Directors of the Bank of Asia, and the remaining 
£20,000 by parties believed to be favorable to the trans- 
fer. The Mercantile Bank, therefore, had the charter of 
the Bank of Asia at its command. It was mentioned 
that the Solicitors of the two Banks were employed in 
arranging the manner in which the charter of the Bank of 
Asia should be made available for the Mercantile Bank. 
In answer to a question, whether the shareholders of the 
Bank of Asia would come in at par, or whether they 
would contribute a proportionate sum as a Reserve Fund, 
the Chairman said that the Reserve Fund of the Mercan- 
tile Bank now amounted to four per cent on the capital, 
and that of course that sum could not be made a present 
to shareholders of the Bank of Asia. Capital, Rupees 
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50,00,000; Reserve Fund, Rupees 2,87,218-4-8; Divi- 
dend eight per hent per annum. 

1857, February 19. — Reserve Fund, Rs. 4,02,197-11-6. 
April 6. — Annual general meeting held at Bombay. 
November 26.— A deed for winding up The Mercan- 
tile Bank op India, London and China was signed 
and executed by the parties connected with the Institution, 
on which occasion a new deed was executed by the 
shareholders of the Bank of Asia and the Mercantile, 
for the establishment of a new incorporated Company, 
to be called The Chartered Mercantile Bank of 
India, London and China. 

1858, July 15.— The Directors furnish all their officers 
with a copy of the charter, of the deed of settlement, 
and of the rules framed by the Board for the conduct 
of the business of the Bank. The Directors enjoin 
system and order ; and deprecate loose habits of business, 
particularly trifling with the rules of the Bank, wliich 

, is the prolific source" of all mal-administration. 

1859, December 31.— Dividend ten per cent. 

1860, May 22. — A general meeting of shareholders. 
Directors report having opened a Branch at Mauritius. 
Dividend fof the whole year ten per cent. 

1861, May 21.— Annual meeting. Directors announce 
having opened a Sub-Agency at Penang, as a ^eder 
to the Agency at Singapore. The consent of the ior s 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury had een o 
tained for the issue of notes by the Singapore Branch 

Capital pad up, £500,000; Reserve Fund, £46,8^8- . 

The Bank had written off £21.000 for ad debts 
against £3,000 of previous year. There ha yo een a 

great deal of sickness among the F*Y**IT ,u„ 

China, which had led to extra charges. Dividend for 

whole year ten per cent. ^ ^ 
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1862^ May 20. — Annual general meeting. Reserve 
Fund, £60,000, invested in Government Securities. 
October 8. — An extraordinary general meeting of 
proprietors. 

The following is the state and staff of the Rank 

Paid-up Capital^ £500,000 — Peserve Fund^ £60,000. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS, 1861-62. 

G. 0. Nicol, Chatman. 

D. Labnach (Director of ike Bank of New South Wales and London 
Joint‘Stock Bank). 

Qbobqb Palmer Robinson (late Manager in Bombay). 

Geoboe Mat, (of A/ay, Bickford ^ Co., Calcutta). 

Thomas Stenhouse {of Bates, Stenhouse ^ Co., Liverpool). 

Sib P. J. Hallidat, k. c. b. {late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal). 
David Trail Robertson, Manager, Ex- Officio. 

LONDON BANKER3. 

Bank of England and London Joint-Stock Bank. 

80Licrroi[8. 

Clarke and Morice, Coleipan Street. 

AUDITORS. 

Coleman, Tubquand, Youngs & Co. (Public Accountants). 

J. Smith (of W. Nieol ^ Co., Bombay). 

J. A. Russell (late of Bombay). , 

BOBIBAT. HONG-XONO. 

Agent, Harry John. Manager, Walter Obmiston. 

CALCUTTA. SBANGHAL 

Acting Agent, Robert Campbell. Manager, William Jackson. 

MADRAS. KANDT. 

Agent, R. C. Walker. Acting Agent, J. G. Buchanan. 

81NQAPORF. MAURITIUS. 

Manager, James Davidson. Manager, R. G. Lancaster. 

COLOMBO. PENANG. 

Acting Manager, F. W. Lbhab- AfaR«f«r, Siftxmus Short, 

chant. 
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THE BANK OF CEYLON. 

•I 

The Bank of Ceylon was established at Colombo in 
1841, with a nominal capital of £125,000, subscribed 
chiefly by London Firms connected with Ceylon, for the 
avowed purpose of fostering the cultivation of cofteo, 
then recently commenced, as well as to carry on other 
ordinary banking business. It had a Branch in Kandy 
and Agencies at the Presidency. Towns of Indiiu The 
rules of this Institution prohibited advances to Planters, 
exc#pt wpon crops^ but, in spite of these and the presence 
of a local Board of Directors, some of the Managers lent 
large sums of money to several individuals on what is 
known as block debts, and in one instance they were 
actually so far gulled as to lend on a defective title 
deed.* In 1847, which was a most disastrous year for 
Ceylon, for the price of coffee fell so low in the London 
market, that the article could have been purchased in 
Kandy at 12 shillings the cwt., when Merchants and 
Planters were ruined, and estates sold for a songy nearly 
the whole of the Bank’s paid-up capital was locked 
up, and £60,000 ultimately lost, £28,000 being by one 
individual alone. In 1849, as stated at page 144, under 
the head of the Oriental Bank Corporation, this Institu- 
tion, which had been established in the Island for some 
years, stepped forward and took over the business and 
liabilities of the Bank of Ceylon, and advanced a sum 
of money to its shareholders in lieu of its outstanding 
securities, which it undertook to realise. Unlike the 
Bank of Ceylon, which was purely a local establishment, 
the Oriental Bank, in Ceylon, was one of the numerow 
Branches of an Exchange Bank that was originally 
formed in Bombay under the style of the Western an 
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of India, and from its foreign connections, offered greater 
facilities to its customers than the othen One of the 
reasons that induced the Oriental Bank to take over the 
business of the failing Bank, was, as we have stated 
elsewhere, to obtain the Royal Charter possessed by the 
latter. The Bank of Ceylon issued notes payable on 
demand ; but, up to the end of 1855, only the notes of 
the Government of Ceylon were officially recognised 
and received from the public, in payment of duties and 
other taxes. The average circulation of the Bank of 
Ceylon, seldom if ever exceeded <£^30,000. 

Prior to the establishment of this Bank, there appears 
to be no authentic information as to the manner in which 
the merchants of Colombo procured their supplies of 
money. It appears that the Chetty (Hindoo) traders, 
agents of large Native Houses froin Madras and •other 
towns of Southern India, acted as bankers in those days, 
and supplied the British Merchai^. with cash for his Bills 
of Exchange on Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, which 
they remitted in payment for grain and other goods they 
imported. The merchants were, therefore, obliged to have 
agents at the Presidencies on whom they drew, sending 
them at the same time Bills on London drawn against 
credits or Produce shipped from this, for negotiation. 
Judging from the fact that the entire grain trade was in 
the hands of the Chetties, and that coffee planting was 
then but in its infancy,— the exports consisting principally 
of cinnamon, cocoanut oil and coir,— we may conclude 
that they met all the requirements of the merchants, 
and that importations of specie were but rarely needed. 

The rate of Exchange on London thirty years ago, must 
have been comparatively moderate, for the export trade 
from India had not then assumed its. present gigantic 
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proportions; besides which, the East India Company 
drew largely lr®m London on the Presidencies, at mtes 
exceedingly favorable to remitters of money to India. 
To those who required to make remittances from 
Ceylon, Missionary Bills, drawn on the Parent Societies 
in London, were available at par, as also Government 
drafts on H. M. Treasury, but the latter could not be 
obtained except at a high premium. In fact, we find 
in the Chamber of Commerce Report of 1840, a corres- 
pondence between that body and the Government 
relative to Treasury Bills for £10,000, which had been 
forwarded to Bombay, and there sold at one shilling and 
eleven pence per Rupee, or about four per cent premium, 
while the Merchants here were willing to buy them 
at par,^ the net result to Government after deducting 
interest for loss of time and freight, insurance, and other 
charges on the rupees obtained in return from Bombay. 
The Governor, howevej, replied that his instructions 
.from the Secretary of State precluded him from selling 
them undef three per cent premium in Ceylon. The 
merchants* business in those days was extremely simple. 
There were neither Telegraphs nor Steamers; sailing 
vessels, by means of which all the correspondence was 
carried on, usually took five or six months to perform a 
voyage between Europe and India, now reduced to three 
by the longest route. Hence the Colonial trade was 
Tegulated by certain fixed principles, and not the specu- 
lative basis upon which it is now founded. Ihcrc could 
be neither orders nor counter-orders upon every fiuctua- 
tion of the markets, which now so seriously complicate 
the merchants* calling; and to use a common phrase, 
they had ‘‘ an easy time of it.** No cares lurked behind 
their desks, or spoilt their appetite, under the guise 
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of the latest bulletins/’ or special telegrams froir 
Europe. Their path was smooth^ and their digestion 
unimpaired. 

1849. — An arrangement was made with the Oriental 
Bank to take over the business of this Bank. 

CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
Am CHINA. 

The establishment of this Bank is of as recent date 
as 1853, and may be traced to the desire of the capita- 
lists of London to share in the extended sphere of Aus- 
tralian and Indian adventure. Some difficulties were, 
in the outset, thrown in the way of their obtaining a 
charter of the Corporation, and the circular which was 
addressed to this Bank, conjointly with some otlfers, on 
1st April 1853, would show the desire of the Lords of 
the Treasury, and of the Commissioners for the affairs of 
India, to use great caution. In Sydney, the proposal^ 
was not favorably received: on the contrary; violent 
opposition was shown, through the Press, to the intro- 
duction of new Anglo- Australian Banks. A report 
having gained currency that it was proposed, by these 
charters, to give a liability to the shareholders, limited 
only to the amount of their shares, the Liverpool Cham- 
ber of Commerce, moved by the recollection of undue 
encouragement given to speculation in our colonies in 
times past, were prepared to remonstrate against such 
a course, and sought the aid of other bodies constituted 
like itself for the protection of commerce. The Man- 
chester Commercial Association, however, thinking it 
desirable to know how far the report was correct before 
they took acdon, addressed the Board of Trade on* the 
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subject, and received an explanation in the following 
letter * 

« OjSjice of the CommiUee of Privy Council for Trade, Whitehall. 

Sib,— I am directed by the Lords of the Cominittee of Privy 
Council for Trade to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
4th instant, in which you state that the Directors of the Manchester 
Commercial Association have learnt that the promoters of a 
Joint Stock Company, proposing to establish Banks in Indio, Chinn, 
and Australia, are seeking to obtain from Her Mnjesty’s Government 
a charter limiting the liability of the shareholders to the amount 
of their respective subscriptions; and you desire to be furnished 
with a copy of the charter so applied for. 

In reply, I am to state to you, for the information of tlie Directors 
of the Manchester Commercial Association, that two drail charters— 
the one for the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and Chino, and 
the other for the Bank of India— for which application has been 
made, have been referred by Her Majesty in Council to this 
department for their report. These drafts have been submitted by 
my Lords to the Commissioners* for the Adairs of India and the 
Lords of the Treasury, and are now under the consideration of those 
departments. 

* With reference to your question, whether similar privileges as 
to limitation of liability have been granted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to like establishments, either in India or in any other depen- 
dency of Great Britain, I am to inform you, that no charters for the 
establishment o5 Banks in India have been granted by Her Majesty s 
Government, and that no charters by which the liability is restricted 
to the amount of the subscriptions of the shareholders have, of late 
years at least, been granted for establishing Banks in any other dc- 
pendencie. of Great Britain. According to the role. c.tabli.hed by 
Her Miuerty'e Goremment in 1846, with reepect to charter, to be 
gr«ted for the incorporation of Banking Ck>mp«iie. in the colome^ 
it is the practice to insert in charters of incorporation 
Banking Companies in the colonies a provision under w ic 
thardiolders are responsible for the engagements of the 
«o the extent oi twice the amount of their sabscriW shs.^: th.^ 
i-i Ibr the mnount sultacribed, mid for a farther sddiUond amount 
equal thereto. 
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I am to add, that my Lords regret that they cannot comply with 
your request tc- be furnished with copies of the charters applied for. 

I am, Sib, your obedient servant, 

James Booth. 

Hugh Fleming, Esq?* 

A question was subsequently raised between the Direc- 
tors and a large number of scripholders of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China, as to the desir- 
ableness of proceeding with the foundation of that estab- 
lishment. The altered aspect of the money market— the 
competition in banking, not only in Australia but also 
in India — were the reasons specially adduced by the 
dissentients for not concurring in the views propounded 
by the Directors; an endeavor was therefore made to 
resist the payment of calls, and to organise a movement 
for finally ** winding up.” The Board taking an entirely 
opposite course, expressed theirtietermination to carry out 
the undertaking, relying upon» the valuable privileges 
of the charter, and the ascertained field for profitable, 
operations in the Indian Presidencies, Chin& and Aus- 
tralia. At a meeting of scripholders, held on the 16 th of 
March, the position assumed by both parties was freely 
discussed, not unaccompanied by serious allegations 
against retired Directors, who were said to have sold 
their shares at a high premium before they left the Board. 
The character of the existing Directors was too high 
to warrant the assumption that they were actuated by 
any doubtful motives in the plans they were pursuing, and 
the elaborate statement which they circulated, describes 
what they conceived to be the prospects of success 

“ That during the intermediate period, the progress of steam 
communication has greatly increased, and the trade with Australasia, 
both direct and circuitous, has been rapidly developing itself. Snrf." 
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That the test of experience, as to the expansion of this vast com- 
merce, confirms |he importance attached by the pmspectus to the 
extended operations which the charter permits to this Company, and 
leaves no reasonable doubt that the expansion will continue ; it bein^jj 
a peculiar feature of this Bank, as already pointed out, that it folU.wa 
the natural course of commerce round the world, whilst it pos- 
sesses all the advantages of the direct communication with the mother- 
country. ^rd , — That it is well understood that the government has 
no intention of granting any more banking charters. 4/A. — That 
many important banking projects which were competitors in 
1852, are now permanently withdrawn. 5/A.— That this Bank will 
commence its operations at a period when the important trade with 
Australia will have been established on a sound basis, and the risks 
incidental to the development of a new trade will have been avoidi'd. 
The Court are not insensible to the pressure which at present exists 
in the money market. They, however, felt it a duty, on receiving 
the charter from government, to make a first call. It was necessary 
to do so, in order that tjie true state of the proprietary should be 
ascertained, and that the deed of settlement should be executed ; 
and those who take an interejlt in the future prospect of the Bank 
must bear in mind that it c<)nnot begin its eirective business until 
half its capital is paid up ; and it is therelbre the duty of the Directors, 
*aiid the interpst of the shareholders, that there should be no delay 
in the calls beyond what is necessary to prevent an undue pressure 
during a period of scarcity of money. But, in making further calls, 
the Directors will not be indiflerent to the state of the money market, 
and other circumstances, and they will continue to exercise the same 
caution and economy as hitherto in conducting the alfairs ; but they 
are under the conviction, that if they were to delay the present call, 

as 8 )me parties have re(piestcd, or if they hesitated to dechyo their 

intention to carry out, gradually and cautiously, an undertaking so 
impoi-tmt to the public, and so full of promise to the interests of all 
concerned in it, they would be virtually sacrificing a most valuable 
property, and abandoning a most imperative duty.” 

The dissentient 8criph9lclers at length applied for 
injunction against the Directors to restrain them from 
enforcing the call of £2 per share due the 20th of April, 
^nd from forfeiting the shares upon which the amount 

Y 1 
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may not be paid. The contest between the litigant 
parties came fully before the public, wh(y were enabled 
to judge of the real merits of the question at issue. It 
was alleged that the dissentients numbered 19,000 of 
the 32,000 shares appropriated; and, being a strong 
majority, they contended that the Board should listen to 
their representations. The Directors, on the contrary, 
appeared to view them as a band of speculators ; many of 
whom, having obtained shares at low prices, were anxious 
to dissolve the establishment and divide the remaining 
deposits. Upon this the former, determined to bring 
the point to a conclusion, and, to test the power of the 
Board, entered into a subscription not exceeding 2s. 
per share. With the funds so raised, were commenced 
proceedings, the result of which was awaited with 
anxiety by all interested. It is 'to be regretted that 
some mutual understanding could not have been come to 
before an appeal to Chancery for arranging this dispute, 
the position of the principal Directors and that of a great, 
number of the dissentients not permitting it‘ to be sup- 
posed that other causes than a difference of opinion influ- 
enced them in adopting so unpleasant an alternative, 
1854, March. — Directors publish a statement explana- 
tory of the origin of the Bank, and the difficulty in obtain- 
ing its charter, arising from the necessity of conciliating 
the Government and the East India Company as to its 
extension in India. November. — The Bank, with respect 
to the question which was lately agitated as to the power 
of the Directors to enforce calls, issued dividend warrants 
at the rate of five per cent upon the amount of the 
call made in March last, and to which only about a third 
of the shai:eh61ders responded. These warrants were to 
be signed in the presence of a witness, and against the 
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word " Proprietor and, as this mode was an uncommon 
one, it was su^ested that its scope might be equivalent 
to that of signing the deed, and thus give the Directors, 
in those instances where it was complied with, the power, 
in case of any non-payment of future calls, of forfeiting 
the shares. The Directors are too respectable for any 
suspicion to be entertained of a stratagem on their 
part. 

1855, February 28.— First ordinary general meeting 
held. Capital paid-up, £97,700. The delay in granting 
the charter, and difficulties which had sprung up induce 
the Directors to make proposal for an amalgamation 
with one of the Banks in India. 

1856, February 29.— Second general meeting. Di- 

rectors report that 3,116 shares have been allotted in 
India 'to a highly 'respectable constituency. Capital 
paid-up, <^104,700. ‘ 

1857, February 13. •- Annual general meeting. Di- 
4 rectors report that their endeavors to obtain from Her 

Majesty’s Government a supplemental charter had proved 
unsuccessful, but that arrangements were in view which 
promised to bring the Bank into existence immediately 
under its original charter. Capital paid-up, £145,820. 
Directors report their expectation of being able to begin 
business with India and China by end of the summer, 
but do not think it adviseable, for the present, to estab- 
lish Branches in Australia. 

1858, July 25.— Ordinary general meeting. Di- 
rectors report commencement of business at the close 
of last year, since which they have opened a Branch at 
Shanghai, and concluded arrangements for an Agency at 
Singapore. The Bombay and Calcutta Agencies stated 
to be working successfully* It was their intention to 
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confine themselves to Agencies in Imlia and China, and 
adjacent parts of the world. . September 23. — An extra- 
ordinary general meeting. 

1860, September 27. — An extraordinary general meet- 
ing. Dividend seven per cent per annum. 

1861, March 28. — Ordinary general meeting. Di- 
vidend, six per cent per annum. Directors report their 
intention to apply to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury for the privilege of issuing bank-notes at Sin- 
gapore, which is a privilege they could not enjoy in the 
territories formerly under the Government of the East 
India Company. Capital paid-up, £644,000. Keserve 
Fund, £5,000. April 18.— Extraordinary general meet- 
ing to m(5ve a resolution — 

“ That the Court of Directors be authorised to apply for and accept 
her Majesty’s supplemental royal charter, ' authorising the fiank to 
establish a Dranch Bank at Singapore,, in lieu of the existing agency, 
for the purpose of carrying on general banking business there ; and 
also to issue and circulate in the island of Singapore, and the adjoin- 
ing British settlements, notes payable to bearer on demand, and to * 
re-issue the same, subject to such restrictions and conditions as Her 
Majesty should deem fit to impose.” 

October 30.— An extraordinary general meeting. 
Dividend six per cent per annum. Directors report 
appointment of an Agent at Bombay, who however had 
not fulfilled the expectations entertained of him, and had 
involved the Bank in a liability of £20,000. 

1862, April 30.— Ordinary general meeting. Keserve 
Fund, £10,000. Dividend, five per cent per annum. 
This failing off was attributable to the unfavorable state 
of the Exchange in China, which had also pressed on 
other Banks. 

1863, January 1. — Mr. R. L. Eglinton resigns the 
Calcutta Agency to join a mercantile establishment. 
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April. — Mr. A. F. Hevvett, Accountant to the Calcutta 
Branch of the* Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, 
London and China, is appointed to the Agency. 

The following is the present state and staff of the 
Bank ; — 

Paid-up Capital^ ^£644, 000. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS, 1861-62. 

Thomas Alexander Mitchell, m. p., {Sampson^ Mitchell and Co.,) 
Chairman. 

Fkter Hell ( Scotty Bell ^ Co.) 

James Fraser ( Maclaine^ Fraser and Co.^ Singapore). 

John Gladstone (Jno. Gladstone ^ Co.) 

Captain C. W. Gordon, m. p. ( Fyvie Castle.^ Aberdeenshire.) 

John Jones ( Hyde and Jones ). 

Thomas Lancaster (late of Bombay). 

William Macnaughten (late of Mincing Lane). 

WiLLiAlki ScHAw LiNDsAif, M. p. ( W. S. Lindsuy and Co.) 

Joseph JR. Morrison (late of flessrs. J . Morrison Co.) 

Manager ... G. U. Adam. 

Secretary ... J. C. Stewart. 

^ flgettn'w. 

CALCUTTA. J BOMBAY. 

Agents A. F. IIewett. j Agents Anthont Morrison. 

RANGOON. 

Agent, G. A. Whyte. 

ISranc^rfi. 

SINGAPORE. I HONG-KONG. 

Manager, C. S. Sherwood. | Acting Manager, k . 11. Anderson. 
SHANGHAI. 

Acting Manager, C. Iggulden. 

March. — Bank declared a dividend of only five per 
cent, in consequence of the loss of about £-50,000, or 
five lacs of rupees, sustained in China by the great 
opium swindle, from which other Banks, conjointly, like- 
wise suffered to the extent of ten lacs of Kupees, or 
£100,000 sterling. 
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LONDON BANK OF AUSTRALIA AND INDIA. 

C 

This Bank was projected in 1852-53, for\he purpose 
of engaging in banking and exchange operations both 
in Australia and India. Its capital was represented 
by £500,000, in 25,000 shares of £20 each, of which 
£2 per share in £*50,000 was paid up Difficulties, 
however, having been started by the Colonial Office in 
the granting of a charter, the Directors returned the 
deposit paid by the scripholders, less D. 2rf. for pre- 
liminary expenses. The numerous applications made 
for charters for Banks starting in connection with India 
and Australia, made the Colonial Office adverse to any 
active iifterference on the question, without first consult- 
ing the local authorities. The Bank was therefore never 
brought into active operation. 

PUNJAB BANl( LIMITED. 

This Institution is principally local, and is of recent^ 
formation. Its Head Office is at Rawul Pindee, with 
Branches at Peshawur, Mooltan, and Poona. The follow- 
ing is the present state and staff of the Bank : — 

Capital, Rupees 5,00,000, in 5,000 Shares of Rupees 100 each. 
Manager at Rawul Pindee ... E Herbert. 

Agent in Poona ... W. F. Hunter. 

Agent in Mooltan ... H. S. Spencer. 

Agent in Peshawur ... W. B. Lewset. 

SCINDE, PUNJAB, AND DELHI BANK 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 

This Institution, just starting into life, has been 
announced under encouraging auspices. The pro- 
posed capital is £1,000,000 sterling, in 50,000 shares 
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of £20 each, the first issue to be 25,000 shares ; but it 
seems it is not proposed to call up more than £10 per 
share. The Union Bank of London are the bankers 
in London, and the Oriental Bank Corporation will be 
the bankers in Cafcutta, Madras and Bombay, and the 
organisation of the undertaking being in connection with 
the Scinde, Punjab, and Delhi Railways, a large nu- 
cleus of business is already secured. Legitimate bank- 
ing facilities in the improving provinces of the country 
alluded to, it is stated, are positively required, and 
application has been made for the privilege of circulating 
the notes of the Government, and of participating in 
the other advantages conceded to Banks in India. The 
trade of these localities is assuming a position of import- 
ance, and while the chief office will bo in London, 
Branefies and Agencies will, in the first instance, be 
opened at Kurrachee, Lahore, Umritsur, and Delhi, and 
ultimately at Mooltan,* Shikarpore, and Hyderabad. 
^One great feature is that the preliminary charges will 
be confined to the necessary expenses, no remuneration 
whatever being allowed for originating the Bank, 

Mr. Neale Porter, the Managing Director in India of 
the Scinde, -Punjab, and Delhi Bank Corporation, left 
on the 3rd of March, to proceed to India vid the over- 
land route, with the view of establishing the Bank in 
Scinde and the Punjab ; and Mr. H. L Lee, late acting 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank of Bengal in Cal- 
cutta, was to follow in a few days, as the Sub-manager 
and Chief Accountant of the Bank at Kurrachee. ^ 

CENTRAL BANK OF WESTERN INDIA. 

This Bank was formed at Bombay, and started into 
existence in November 1860, with a capital oi fifty 
lacs of rupees, divided into 20,000 shares of 250 rupees 
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each. Provision is however made for an increase to one 
crore of rupees should it be found neliessary. With 
very few exceptions the proprietary body are natives. 
The first Directors were Vurjeevundass Madhowdass, 
Elliaoo David Sassoon, Byramjee Jejeebhoy, Cursetjee 
Nusserwanjee Gama, Venayeckrovv Jugonnathjee, Dlm- 
rurasey Poonjabhoy, Sorabjee Pestonjee Frarajee, Klian- 
bhoy Hubbibhoy, and Fazel Goolam Hussein. The 
Head Office is at Bombay. Agencies have been estab- 
lished at Calcutta, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, and London. 

186 L June 30. — Proprietors’ capital paid up. Rupees 
28,58,050. Dividend was declared upon 1 9,405 registered 
shares, upon Rupees 150 paid up, at 2^ per cent. Decem- 
ber 31. — Capital paid up. Rupees 33,7 1 ,550. No dividend 
was declared, but the profits for the half year, added to 
the balance of profits of the preceding half year, amount- 
ing altogether to Rupees 50,000, were transferred to 
form the nucleus of the Reserve ♦Fund. 

1862, June 30. — Paid-up capital, Rupees 48,18,600., 
Reserve Fund, Rupees 50,000. Profits for thb half year, 
Rupees 2,36,222«12-8. These, added to the balance of 
the preceding half-year. Rupees 15,343-14-5, increased 
the amount to Rupees 2,51,566-11-1, which, however, 
were not divided, being retained to meet a loss of 
Rupees4, 64,086-2-8, sustained from fraud and failures in 
Hong-Kong. 

1863, April. — It is stated that negotiations are in 
progress to amalgamate this Bank with the newly started 
Bank of Hindustan, China, and Japan, and that the 
Head Office lyill continue at Bombay. The junction of 
the two establishments will give to the Central Bank 
a capital of Rupees 75,00,000, which will, of course, give 
greater stability to the shares which are already at 
a premium of six and seven per cent. 
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The following are the present staff of the Bank : — 

3 

BOMBAY. 

Marnier ... Edwin IIbtcock. ^ 

Accountant ... J. Goedon. 

CALCUTTA BRANCH, 

Office^ No, 26 , Tank-Square, 

Manager ... M. MacIver. 

Accountant ... IIabry James. 

BANK OF HINDUSTAN, CHINA, AND 
JAPAN LIMITED. 

This Bank was announced under very satisfactory 
auspices in 1862, and boasts of a proprietary of the 
very highest character. Its capital lias been fixed at 
£1,000,000^ in 10,000 shares of £100 each, of which 
£250^000 or £*25 per share have alone been called up. 
The fields for operation embrace China, Japan, and 
India. With prudence In management, it doubtless 
, holds out the promise of success. Branches have been 
established at Bombay, Ilong-Kong, and Shanghai, and, as 
the sphere for its transactions is sufficiently large to pre- 
vent interference with the previously existing establish- 
ments, it iS to be presumed that it will go on smoothly. 
It is believed that negotiations are in progress to amal- 
gamate this Bank with the Central Bank of Western 
India, the head establishment of which is in Bombay, with 
Branches in other parts of India and in China. The paid- 
up capital of the latter is £500,000, in shares of £25 each, 
or 250 rupees, the last price in Bombay being six to seven 
per cent premium. The capital of the Bank of Hindustan 
is £1,000,000, in shares of £100, £25 of which is the total 
to be called up, so that the united paid-up capital would 
he £750,000. The amount of £15 is already paid on the 

z 1 
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Bank of Hindustan sliares, and their quotation is two to 
one and three-quarters discount. ^ 

The following is the present staff of the Bank : — 

0t6re, Eonlroit, 

No. 18 , Cornhill. 

General Manager ... John Ouselet. 

Secretary ... R. S, Tomun. 

CALCUTTA BRANCH, 

No. 4 , Hastings* Street. 

Manager ... W. H. Fuller. 

Accountant ... David Hear. 

BANK OF ROHILKUND (RAMPORE). 

This is quite an infant Institution^ having only been 
in operation since December 1862. < No information can 
yet be given of its proprietary body, nor other particulars, 
but, it would seem, that sufficient success has been met 
with to enable the Bank to declare a dividend of six 
per cent per annum for the first quarter of its .existence, * 
The establishment of the Bank appears to have met with 
great opposition from the native money-lenders in the 
neighborhood, but the Nawab of Rampore .gave it his 
support, and very materially assisted in establishing it on 
a firm basis. We shall watch its progress. 

PEOPLE’S BANK OF INDIA LIMITED. 

This Bank was projected in ^1860 by its present 
Manager to meet a want in Calcutta in banking matters, 
viz,f an Institution which 'would not despise small 
business. 

The following is an extract from the prospectus 

**None of the older Banks will cash a cheque for less than Rupees 
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20. and cheques, which in England are used almost instead of bank- 
notes, are in Gnlcutta useless, except for large transactions. No 
one ever walks into a shop, bujrs a book or a coat, and pays for it 
by a cheque. The weight of the currency disinclines Europeans to 
carry a purse. Notes, for some not very explicable reason, are 
rarely carried, and small cheques offer the quickest and easiest in- 
ducement to payments in ready money. The abuse of credit, parti- 
cularly for small sums, is perhaps the greatest grievance of Calcutta 
tradesmen, and a Bank, which would render cash payments easy, 
as cash payments are now desired to be the order of the day, de- 
serves, on that account alone, the support of the community ; for, in 
advertisements, it has become quite an usual thing to see the cosh and 
credit prices both stated, side by side — the difference between the 
two being in every instance equal to a very heavy percentage — the 
best possible proof of the value set upon cash transactions by the 
trading community,” 

Private individuals and small capitalists requiring a 
loan on a Government promissory note for Rupees 500, 
found it practically impossible to obtain it, that amount 
being much below the* minimum granted by the Bank of 
, Bengal. The other Banks, whose business is chiefly 
with exchange operations, if they cared to grant such 
small loans, confine the term to the shortest possible 
period, viz,^ three days, whereas the borrower may 
require it fbr 3, 6, 9 or 12 months, or even more (subject 
to renewal intermediately). An inducement to save 
money is held out by the small sum which is receivable, 
at one time, in fixed deposits for 3, 6, 9 and 12 months 
certain, rzV., Rupees 10, a sum within the power of any 
one to accumulate monthly, and which others can increase 
according to their means. 

In one matter connected with the Peoples Bank, it is 
stated, that some people labor under a great mistake 
in imagining, because the Bank undertakes to cash 
small cheques (down to Rupees 5), that it cannot, or does 
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not undertake, or seek other than small accounts. The 
small accounts being the unprofitable onefs, it is assumed 
to be hardly fair on the part of those, who really bank 
elsewhere, to give their unprofitable business to this estab- 
lishment, unless on the understanding that a commission 
be levied by the Bank to remunerate it for its trouble, 
there being no chance of its obtaining any in the usual 
course, i, e., from any balance always at credit of the 
constituent. The management argue, that if people lack 
confidence in the Bank, it is better to keep away from 
it altogether, as the Bank itself is better without such 
accounts, which certainly entail “ more plague than 
I)rofit.” This is scarcely a right view to take of the case. 
The only chance of success a Bank of this kind has, is to 
open itself out to small operations, because the other 
numerous larger Institutions are, in every respect, l)etter 
able to carry on a largo business. Small transactions 
insensibly lead to larger, and the question of confidence 
is clearly one of time alone. It would be a pity were , 
anything to mar the utility of this really useful little in- 
stitution, which is much needed in a city like this, and the 
value of which, there is little doubt, will be appreciated 
with the increase of the population. 

The accommodation afforded by this Institution is such 
as probably could not be afforded elsewhere. Some 
individuals who want to ‘‘ save a little by degrees,'* from 
time to time, can manage to pay off by instalments, 
but cannot save up by instalments; these individuals 
manage as follows, and to such, it is undeniable, the 
People’s Bank is a very beneficial Institution. According 
to the party’s wishes an inves^^ment is made in some 
description of security, on which a loan is given. This loan 
is repaid by instalments, and, when fully discharged, the 
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borrower becomes the owner of the security, for pur- 
cliase of which “iie would probably yicver have saved the 
funds, though, in the above way, he gains tlie end in 
view. 

The first Board of Directors were : — 

DIRECTORS. 

Chairman ... A. Hoyle. 

A. H. Good ALL. John .Smith. 

W. R. Lackersteen. Horreb Moiiiin Sen. 

Nilmoney Motty Lall. 

The following statement of the sums wbich passed 
through the Bank, under the various heads, (inclusive of 
the balances from the previous half-year,) for tlic lialf-ycar 
ending 31st December 1862, will enable a judgment to 
be made of the Bank’s business to that date. 

The total sura advanced on loans on 
Personal Securities wa? Rs. 65,913 0 0 

*And on deposit of Securities „ 3,17,678 0 0 

The^total amount of Bills discounted „ 2,14,638 U 0 

The total sum received on account of 
Floating Deposit (or current ac- 
counts) was ... yy 10,45,316 0 0 

And the total paid on ditto „ 9,29,502 0 0 

The total sum received on account 
of the four classes of Fixed De- 
posits was 56,501 0 0 

And the total paid on ditto „ 15,458 0 0 

1862.— This year the Bank sustained some trifling 
losses, by means of forgeries and advances upon goods 
of a perishable nature and insufficiently covered. 
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The following is the present state and staff of the 
Bank : — • 

Capital^ Rupees 5,00^000, in 5,000 Shares of Rupees 100 each 
OrricB, No, 3, Hare Street. 

DIRECTORS. 

John Smith, of Smith and Stanistreet. 

William Bonnaud, Consulting Accountant and Auditor, 

M. C. JoAKiM, firm of M. C. Joakim and Co. 

Hosee Mohun Sen, Banian. 

Nilmonet Mutty Lall, Zemindar. 

Manager ... R. E. K. Wilkinson. 

Accountant .... C. Sa&kies. 

THE COMPTOIR D’ESCOMPTE OF PARIS. 

Incorporated hy National Decrees of 7th and 8th iHfarcA *1848, and 
by Imperial Decree of 25th July 1854, 


Paid-up Capital Francs *40,000,000 (£1,600,000) 

Reserve Fund „ 8,350,000 (£334,00QJ 


The establishments located at Calcutta, Bombay, 
Bourbon (Reunion), and Shanghai, are merely Branches 
of the great parent institution — the National Discount 
Bank of Paris. As the National Discount Banks are 
subject to the same operations as the ordinary banking es- 
tablishments, there would have been no occasion to allude 
specially to them were not the circumstances connected 
with their formation, and the importance acquired by 
that of Paris, in respect of its extensive system of loans 
on security, such as to invest these institutions with 
a public and independent character above all similar 
ones. 

The political revolution that occurred during the 
last period of the commercial crbis, which commenced 
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in 1847^ had most seriously affected credit Towards 
the close of Fel»‘uary 1848, the bankers of Paris had 
intimated to their correspondents, that it was their inten- 
tion to put themselves into liquidation, and to stop all 
ordinary business, even the recovery of outstandings. 
This determination overturned all calculations and most 
seriously affected trade. The panic was most extensive, 
and general attention was directed towards the Govern- 
ment. The Bank of France and the Treasury alone 
remained firm and solvent, though the panic was so wido 
spread as to affect even these; for there was a simul- 
taneous rush upon the Savings* Banks under the control 
of Government, and upon the Bank itself, for coin in ex- 
change for notes. Four houses alone, whose entire worth 
was estimated at 50 millions of francs, suspended pay- 
ment, with numerous others, of inferior standing, largely 
Connected with railways. Such was the magnitude of 
the gap, the filling up oS which was in question. The 
q^ly way of relief was through the Government, and 
they came forward on the occasion. On the 7th March 
the Government, conceiving it to be one of the first 
duties of the State to interpose, when the public 
themselves fe^ the need of combination for the creation 
of a species of mutual assurance, issued the following 
decree : — 

“ Art 1.— In all manufacturing and commercial towns, a National 
Bank of Discount shall be established. 

jirt 2. The capital shall be raised in the following proportions : — 

Is^.— One-third in silver by the subscribing partners. 2n(/.— One- 
third in bonds by the towns. 3rd.— One-third in treasury orders 
by the State.” 

The following day another decree fixed the basis of 
the Bank of PariiS, established with a guaranteed capital 
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of 20 millions, of which one-third alone, divided into 
shares of 500 francs, contributed in cash ty the suscribers* 
The decree stated : — 

“ Art, 3. — The profits of the Comptoir d’Escompte shall be 
exclusively appropriated to the shareholders : neither the State, nor the 
town desiring to derive any benefit from their intervention. 

Art, 4.— The Capital, to be furnished by the State and the City 
of Paris, will guarantee to the amount of the losses which may 
arise from the operations of the Bank.” 

There was something unusual in this association of 
the State, of the inhabitants of a town, and of trades- 
people to establish a Bank; the State and the towns 
burthening themselves, beforehand, with all losses, and 
surrendering to the shareholders all profits. On the 18 th 
March, the Comptoir began its operations with a capital 
of 2,587,021 francs, of which one million was lent by 
the State. By the 31st August following, the capital had 
augmented to 4,051,804 francs. The 7th and 8th 
articles of the statutes define the operations of the 
establishment: — 

“ Art. 7.— The business of the Bank consists in discounting ^mer- 
cantile bills, payable at Paris or in the districts. All other trans- 
actions are forbidden. 

Art, 8. — The Bank will only discount bills bearing at least two 
names, and the currency of which shall not exceed one hundred and 
Jive days for paper payable in Paris, and sixty days for paper 
payable in the districts. For bills on the districts, the due date 
may be extended to ninety days, but only in cases of bills payable 
at places where there shall be a local Bank, or a Branch of 
the Bank of France. No bill shall be discounted having a shorter 
currency than Jive days."' 

At first the Bank only discounted paper on Paris, and 
the towns where the Bank had Branches ; but afterwards 
paper on the principal towns of France, havingithirty days 
to run, was discounted* 
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On 31st August 1848, the Bank had discounted 
80,378,326 fAncs of bills, and 6,924,266 francs of 
receipts for goods. It had been employed to realise 
15,904,956 francs in the districts, and had passed through 
its books more than 88 millions. It had re-discounted 
the contents of its bill case, at the Bank of France, to 
the amount of 59,389,215 francs. 

Such was the beginning of the National Discount 
Bank of Paris. The following table, prepared from 
the annual reports at the meeting of shareholders, will 
I give some idea of the extent of its operations 


Juki 30. 

Active 

Capital 

Emcash- 

MENTfl. 

1 Dmqoomts. 

Receipts f>p 
THE Auen* 
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, Doubtkul 
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* 7,330,579 
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22,008,769 
22,499,271 
22,782,851 
23,157,368 

15,904,956 
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25,200,342 
33,358,113 
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53,631,706 
55^1 23,534 
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92,504,218 
142,791,386 1 
177,693,660 
353,93.5,560 
555,679,282 
4.‘'J1,567,093 
462,642,639 

14,774,796 

24,492,753 

35,462,143 

52,365,074 

70,579,898 

148,734,874 

128,016,024 

127,744,945 

187,180,147 

2,988,086 

3,656,937 

8,269,133 

14,911,403 

15.148.419 
29, .320, 357 
20,160,690 
2.5,611,708 1 

17.560.419 

1,389,7.57 

747,954 

539,575 

1,444,378 

403,545 

474,091 

64,217 

WorlhlcM. 

99,433 


Since 1853, the constitution of the Bank has been 
coiRbiderably modified. The capital has been raised to 
20 millions, exclusive of the Reserve ; and it has been 
decided thatj if deemed necessary, new stock shall bo 
created for a like amount. 

On 31st December 1854, the guarantee given by the 
State and the city of Paris to the Comptoir d’Escompte 
ceased to operate, without its having been once enforced. 
At the same time that the Bank took a firmer stand, it 
modified its statutes and prolonged the existence of the 
society for thirty years from the 18th March 1857. Thus, 
from this expedient or shift, intended only to last till 1851, 
but afterwards extended and enlarged in 1857, has arisen 
a powerfuf Bank, the constitution whereof is but little 

A 2 
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removed from the common right The nomination of the 
first and second Directors is submitted for Ihe approval of 
the Minister of Finance. 

The operations of the Bank have been extended by 
new statutes, and defined in the following articles : — 

“ Art. 9.— The operations of the Bank consist : — 

\st . — In discounting Mercantile Bills, payable in Paris, in the dis- 
tricts, and abroad ; Bills to order of the Bank, accompanied by deposit 
receipts for goods in the general ware-houses approved of by the 
State ; and, generally, all sorts of pledges to order and at fixed usance 
arising out of commercial or manufacturing transactions. 

2nd . — To make advances on French stock, shares or obligations 
of manufacturing undertakings, or of credit placed in French Joint 
Stock Companies^ but only to the extent of two-thirds of the market 
value of the stocks or shares, and on condition that these advances 
shall only be for ninety days, and shall at no time exceed the fifth part 
of the paid-up capitiU, and half of the amount of the ^Reserve 
Fund. 

3rd.— To undertake all payments and realisations at Paris, in the 
districts, and abroad ; to grant and accept all Orders, Drafts, and Bills 
of Exchange for which security shall have been previously given,» 
either in goods deposited in the general ware-houses, in specie, or in 
paper approved of by the discounting board ; to collect all aiftars 
of stocks, interests or dividends on shares, either for purchase or sale 
on account of third parties, on condition of charging a stipulated 
Commission, and all kinds of public funds, or manufacturing paper. 

4th . — To open subscriptions for public or other loans, and for the 
realisation of all Joint Stock Companies, but always on account of 
third parties, and on the understanding of a settled commission, with 
this reservation, that no tenders for Foreign Funds, or for the 
realisation of Joint Stock Companies shall take place without the 
sanction of the Minister of Finances. 

6M.— To receive in deposit on current account and to the extent 
of one and a half of the amount of the paid-up capital the sums 
which fhftll be deposited, at a rate of interest fixed by the Boartl 
of Directors, the balance at credit of these current accounts never 
being allowed to exceed the fixed limit. 
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6tk . — In fact, to receive in deposit all descriptions of paper, or 
other valuables, on condition of a fee being charged. 

All other transactions are forbidden. 

Art, 10. — The Bank shall only discount Mercantile Bills bearing 
at least two names, and the currency of which shall not exceed one 
hundred and five days for paper payable in Paris, and seventy-five 
days for paper payable in the districts. For Bills payable in the 
districts the currency may be extended to ninety days, but only in the 
cases of Bills payable in places where there shall he an Agency of 
the Bank of France. 

No Bills with a currency of less than five days will be diseountc<l.” 

1860, October 2. — An extraordinary general meeting 
was held at Paris, when the Directors referred to the 
rejection of their proposal, in 1856, to raise the capital 
from twenty to forty millions of francs. On this occasion, 
they renew their recommendation, basing it on the com- 
mercifil treaty concluded with England, which had ren- 
dered more indispensable and urgent the settlement 
of French credit in producing countries. On their 
application, the Minis&r of Finance had, by a special 
• order, authorised the Bank to establish Agencies at 
Shanghai, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Pondicherry, 
subject to the approval of the shareholders. Acting on 
this permission, the Directors had already effected the ' 
establishment of the China Agency, and reported that 
the staff for Calcutta were ready to embark. The meet- 
ing agree to raise the capital to tlie forty millions 
authorised to be called up, by the decree establishing the 


Jbank. 

1861 July 31.— The operations this year represent a 
sum of’l,034.736,753 francs, against ^32.488 8^ 
of the previous year, being an increase of 302,247,933 
francs. Discounts alone had increased ^he- «um of 
230,353,514 francs. Bank shares number 80,000. The 
Agencies at Shanghai and Calcutta are reported to be m 
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full operation, the former under the direction of Mr. 
Cordier, the latter under that of Mr. Pietech, both men 
of experience. Although sufficient time had not elapsed 
to appreciate the success of these recently established 
Agencies, the Directors report that they already hold an 
important place in the relations of the International Com- 
merce of France with India and China, and that they 
look to future satisfactory results. The Agencies of 
. Reunion, Madras, Bombay, and Pondicherry had only 
been provisionally organised. Dividend 8-4-5 per cent, 
with 4,85,000 francs carried to the Reserve. 

1862, July 31. — Operations show an increase over the 
preceding year of 20,430,059 francs. Reserve attained 
8,351,343 franca. Maximum fixed at 10,000,000 francs. 
Dividend for the year 7-4-5 per cent per annum on 
shares of 500 francs each. Directors report that the 
Calcutta Agency is in regular working oi^er, and that, 
under the skilful and firm hand^of the gentleman who 
directs it, it has realised, during the experiment of one 
year, all the expectations that could be legitimately * 
anticipated. With respect 'to the Shanghai Agency, 
the civil war, which desolates the provinces in the north- 
east of China, and the embarrassments ce^used to the 
silk trade by the events in America, had retarded its 
growth. Government had availed themselves of the ser- 
vices of the latter Agency to realbe the war indemnity 
due by the Chinese Government to France. The 
establishment of the Reunion (Bourbon) Agency is an- 
nounced under the direction of Mr. Carr5, Senior, formerly 
Cashier of the Colonial Bank. The value of money, 
in those countries where Agencies are established, being 
generally very high, the outturn of the operations of 
those establishments will compensate for the low rate 
of interest in Europe. 
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The following is the present staff of the respective 
Agencies in India, China, and Bourbon : — » 

CALCUTTA, 

Office^ No. 2, Mangoe Lane. 


Manager 

... G. PiBTSCH. 

Accountant 

... C. Fournel, 

Cashier 

... S. Brussel. 

Assistant 

... E. Le Tourneux. 

Ditto 

... P. Jarriat. 

Ditto 

... E. Neecholass. 


BOMBAY, 

Office, 

No. 23, Rampart Row. 

Manager 

... T. R. R. Davison. 

Accountant 

... M. Tallada. 

Cashier 

... E. Hahn. 

• 


SHANGHAI. 

Manager 

... E. Cordier. 

Accountant 

... Philippe. 

Cashier 

... A. Dalor. 

Assistant 

... Boussenot. 


BOURBON (REUNION). 

Manager ... Caere, Senior. 

Assistant ... Carre, Junior. 

Cashier and Accountant.,. Walltch. 


BENGAL BANK. 

So far back as the year 1790, a Bank, under the 
above designation, was in existence in Calcutta, though 
the records thereof are not sufficiently perfect to enable 
the details to be given. The Bank bad a limited 
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circulation. The following is a copy of one of the 
notes in circulation : — 



jcALclirfA^ 

( ^ f*rfi 


Bengal Bank, 
15f/i November 1791. 


/ promise to pay Rarficaunt Dutt or Dearer 
on demand One Hundred SiccAi Rupees* 

For the Bengal Dank, 


One Hundred. Benjamin Mee. 

Exd. 


It cannot be staled when the Bank ceased to exist, 
but it was long previous to the year 1800. This Bank 
was in no wise connected with the Bank of Bengal, and 
ought not to be confounded in any way with that 
Institution. 


BANK OF INDIA. 

This Bank was projected in 1828 by Rajkissorc Dutt, 
the man whose forgeries, well planned and carried out, arc 
alluded to at page 102 of this work. Prawnkissen lloldar, 
once the wealthy proprietor of the splendid mansion on 
the bank of the Hooghly, at Chinsurah, now used as the 
College of Mahomed Mohsin, was led to connect him- 
self with Rajkissore’s schemes, and, as a consequence, 
suffered loss of property and transportation. The Bank 
of India had a note circulation, which was received by the 
natives. 
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GENERAL BANK OP INDIA. 

A Bank under the title of the General Bank was in 
existence in Calcutta in 1790, and though not at present 
in possession of full particulars respecting it, it is pro- 
bable that it was started, like the Bank of Hindustan, 
by some mercantile firm of the period* Mr. J. Pollard 
was the Secretary. 

1791, January— It was in contemplation to make the 
Bank more generally useful, and to change its name from 
that of the General Bank to that of the General 
Bank op India, The great scarcity of cash, however, 
temporarily interfered with the project. May. — The 
alteration was effected this month, and the first meeting 
of proprietors was held on the Ist of June 1791. 

• I 

THE CARNATIC BANK. 

This is the name of a Bank •which was in existence 
at the Madras Presidency, in 1791. At present we are, 
without knowledge of the proprietary body,* and other 
particulars. 
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STATEMENT showing the Total Amount Outstanding 

‘ ' Interest in 


LOANS. 



1824-2.^ 
4 per 
cent. 

1828-20, 
4 per 
cent. 

1832-33, 
4 percent. 

1835-36, 1842-43, 

,4 per cent. 4 per cent 

1 1 

. 4 per coil I 

Amount onwliich Inter- 1 
eit WHB paid In London [ 
up to 3l8t August I8ti0 ) 

21,000 

3,300 

10,44,400 

18,82,300 

59, .15,1 00 

35,94,400 

Ditto up to 30th Nov. 18G0 

21,000 

3,300 

10,68,900 

19,39,200 

59,33,100 

37,41,300 

Ditto up to 28th Feby. 1861 

21,000 

4,300 

12,07,400 

19,66,000 

61,20,000 

37,82,600 

Ditto up to Slet May 1861 

21,000 

4,300 

12,12,103 

18,86,000 

65,50,900 

37,19,900 

Ditto up to 31st Aug. 1861 

21,000 

4,800 

12,2^,089 

18,61,100 

63,31,000 

39,32,600 

Ditto up to 30tb Nov. 1861 

21,000 

1 

4,300 

14,40,240 

19,06,400 

65,75,000 

44,29,900 

Ditto up to 28th Fcby. 1862 

27,000 

4,300 

13,42,143 

19,31,600 

65,79,400 

48,30,000 

Ditto up to 31st May 1862 

21,000 

4,300 

19,17,338 

20,11,400 

81,04,400 

53,43,600 

Ditto up to 31it Aug. 1862 

21,000 

4,300 

20,74,800 

21,02,800 

84,34,500 

58,32,800 

Ditto up to 30th Nov. 1862 

21,000 

4,300 

20,67,400 

21,45,800 

86,35,400 

60,43,000 

Ditto, up to 28th Feby. 1868 

21,000 

4,300 

21,65,600 

23,68,900 

87,74,800 

62,45)900 


UL— EuiiMemeat Notice, dated 12tb November 1858, took effccyh>m lit December 1858. 
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of Government Promissory Notes enfaced for payment of 
London, 


LOANS. 


1856-67,1 
4Ji)cr 1 
cent. 

1853-54, 
3} per 
cent. 

1854-55, 

5 per cent. 
P. W. 

1856-57, 

5 per cent. 

18.59-60, 

5^ per cent. 

ToUl 

Amount. 

InorCMC. 

DccrcAM. 

1,000 

11,500 

21,08,100 

3,96,77,900 

2.66,47.100 

8,09,46,100 



1,000 

11,600 

22,58,600 

4,04,69,200 

2,56,99,700 

8,11,46,800 

2,00,700 


1,000 

11,500 

22,46,700 

4,02,72,300 

2,55,67,100 

8,11,99,900 

53,100 


1,000 

, 12,500 

24,66,800 

4 }6,42,600 

2,60,31,400 

8,35,48.005 

1 23,48,105 


6,000 

12,500 

25,05,700 

4,45,44^600 

2,65,32,300 

8, .59, 72, 189 

21,24.184 


6,000 

12, 600* 

26,48,500 

4,51,45,500 

2,65,04,200 

8, 86, 91, .543 

27,19,354 


6,000 

12,500 

27,76,700 

• 

4,61,19,500 

2,80.65,200 

9,18,91,343 

31,99,800 


6,000 

17,600 

30,43,100 

4,86,51,400 

2,92,77,000 

9,83,97,138 

65,05,795 


6,000 

17,600 

30,70,900 

4,86,16,600 

2,81,25,700 

9,83,06,500 


90,638 

6,000 

17,600 

31,01,100 

4,81,93,700 

2,69,28,400 

9,71,63,706 


11,42,800 

6,500 

18,600 

31,75,800 

4,87,95,100 

2,64,93,400 

9,79,69,406 

1 8,05,700 



2n<2.— Iaconi« 


T*x U»ok effect from Ut AuguiH 1860. 
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STATEMENT showing the Highest and Lowest Value of Company's 
Four per Cent Paper ^ commencing from 1853 to 1862 inclusive. 


1853 . 



Highest Frc- 
mium and 
Discount. 

Lowest Pre- 
mium and 
Discount. 

Average. 

Rate of In- 
terest in Bank 
of Bengal. 

January 

G 0 

d. 

1 

8 

d. 

4 

8 d. 

4 pt. 

February 

1 8 

>» 

0 

2 

» 

0 

8 » 

>» 

March 

0 4 


0 

2 


0 

2-3 „ 


April 

0 4 


0 

2 

„ 

0 

2-3 „ 

ii 

May 

0 2 


0 

2 

» 

0 

2-0 „ 

it 

June 

par 


0 

4 

n 

0 

1-y „ 

it 

July 

>» 


0 

6 

it 

0 

3-10„ 

it 

August 

91 


0 

4 

it 

0 

2 „ 

it 

September 

3 12 

P- 

0 

2 

ti 

1 

9 p. 

it 

October 

4 12 


3 

2 

P* 

3 

9 » 

a 

November 

4 8 

» 

1 

8 

it 

2 

14 „ 

it 

December 

1 8 

» 

0 

8 

» 

1 

2 ,» 

it 


January 


1 

0 p. 

0 

8 

d. 

0 

7 

P* 

4 


5 

February 


0 

8 „ 

1 

0 

it 

0 

10 

d. 

5 

it 

6 

March 



par. 

2 

4 


1 

6 

tt 


6 


April 



it 

2 

4 

tt 

1 

8 

it 


it 


May 


1 

4 d. 

0 

6 

it 

0 

14 

a 

5 

@ 

6 

June 


1 

8 „ 

0 

12 

tt 

1 

4 

$9 

»5 

P- 


July 


4 

0 » 

2 

1 

it 

2 

14 

a 




August 


3 

0 » 

1 

8 

tt 

2 

6 

it 


ti 


Se})tcmber 


1 

12 „ 

1 

4 

„ 

1 

7 

tt 


„ 


October 


1 

9 »» 

0 

12 

it 

1 

3 

it 


it 


No^ ember 


2 

8 „ 

1 

8 

it 

1 

13 

it 


it 


December 


3 

4 ,t 

2 

4 

it 

2 

9 

it 


tt 



1855 . 


January 


6 

4 

2 

8 

4 

4 

8 

@ 10 

February 

... 

6 

8 

4 

8 

5 

4 

10 

0 

March 


17 

0 

4 

8 

11 

12 

10 

@ n 

April 


13 • 

12 

10 

0 

11 

11 

10 

» 

May 


12 

12 

9 

8 

11 

5 

9 

» 10 

June 


11 

4 

7 

0 

9 

15 

9 

0 

July 


9 

12 

7 

0 

8 

7 

9 

0 

August 


14 

8 

9 

8 

11 

10 

9 

0 10 

Sei)tcmber 


12 

8 

11 

4 

11 

12 

12 

0 

October 


13 

8 

11 

4 

12 

12 

12 

0 

November 


14 

8 

13 

4 

13 

15 

12 

0 

December 


17 

8 

14 

4 

16 

2 

12 

0 
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STATEMENT showing the Highest and lowest Value of Company's Four 
per Cent Paper ^o mmencing J)om 1853 to 18G2 inclusive. — (Continued.) 


1856 . 



Highest 

Discount. 

Tjowest 

Discount. 

Avon 

KC. 

IbitP of lll- 
telv^t in Hank 
of Bengal. 

January 

17 

8 

14 

8 

16 

8 

12 

0 

February 

16 

8 

14 

0 

15 

8 

M 


March 

1.5 

8 

12 

8 

14 

8 



April 

16 

4 

15 

0 

15 

7 

M 


May 

16 

4 

10 

12 

13 

2 

9 (il 

12 

Juno 

13 

8 

11 

8 

12 

12 

8 (,tl 

9 

July 

12 

8 

11 

0 

11 

11 

5 (ft) 

8 

August 

11 

8 

10 

8 

10 

1.5 

4 (o) 

5 

September 

13 

4 

11 

12 

12 

13 ; 

4 

0 

October 

13 

8 

13 

4 

13 

5 

„ 


November 

16 

0 

13 

8 

14 

12 

4 (ff, 

5 

December 

16 

12 

16 

0 ' 

16 

6 

5 (o) 

6 


1 



• 

1857. 




January 


19 

8 

16 

0 

17 6 

6 OO 

11 

February 


20 


17 

8 

19 H 

11 (o) 

1.3 

March 


17 

8 ^ 

15 

8 

16 ( 

9 (o> 

11 

April 


15 

8 

13 

8 

15 1 

7 (r/> 

8 

May 


14 

8 

12 

4 

13 3 

6 (n, 

7 

Juno 

* ^ 

20 

4 

14 

0 

16 12 

7 (v 

8 

July 


19 

0 

16 

4 

17 8 

8 C". 

10 

August 


24 

8 

18 

0 

21 2 

U) 

0 

September 


31 

0 

24 

8 

27 12 1 

10 

0 

October 


26 

0 

25 

8 

24 10 

10 (7^ 

11 

November 

.t. 

24 

8 

21 

8 

22 3 

11 

0 

December 

... 

25 

8 

20 

8 

25 6 1 

11 

0 

1898. 


January 


25 

8 

17 

8 

22 7 

9 @ 10 

Februaiy 


19 

8 

17 

8 

18 6 

9 0 

March 


20 

8 

17 

8 

18 12 

8 9 

April 


19 

0 

17 

12 

18 10 

8 0 

May 


20 

0 

17 

8 

18 12 

8 0 

Juno 


20 

8 

18 

0 

19 10 

8 0 

July 


19 

0 

16 

4 

18 1 

7 @ 8 

August 


16 

4 

13 

8 

15 0 

6 @ 7 

September 


16 

0 

13 

8 

15 1 

6 0 

October 


14 

0 

12 

8 

12 12 

6 0 

November 


13 

0 

11 

4 

12 4 

6 0 

December 


15 

8 

12 

8 

13 5 

6 @ 7 
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ST A TEMENT showing the Highest and Lowest Value of Company's Four 
per Cent Paper, commencing from 1853 to 1862 inclusive.— ( Continued.) 


1859 . 



Highest 

Discount. 

Lowest 

Discount. 

Average. 

Rate of Tn- 
terestin Bank 
of Bengal. 

January 


20 

4 

14 

4 

15 

0 

7 @ 8 

February 


29 

0 

20 

4 

23 

2 

8 0 

March 


24 

4 

20 

4 

22 

5 

8 0 

April 


25 

^ 8 

20 

0 

22 

8 

8 0 

May 


28 

8 

25 

8 

26 

14 

8 0 

.Iiiiie 


27 

0 

24 

8 

25 

11 

7 @ 8 

July 


25 

0 

22 

4 

23 

4 

6 @ 7 

Auf^ist 


24 

0 

22 

8 

23 

2 

6 0 

Sc])tcinber 


25 

0 

23 

8 

24, 

7 

6 0 

( Ictobcr 


24 

8 

24 

0 

24 

1 

6 0 

November 

... 

24 

0 

23 

0 

23 

10 

6 0 

December 


23 

8 

21 

8 

22 

12 

6 0 





1860 


« 


• 

January 


23 

0 

22 

0 

22 

4 

6 @ 8 

February 


23 

0 

17 

12 

20 

0 

8 @ 9 

March 


18 

8 

17 

4* 

18 

0 

10 0 

April 

... 

17 

4 

15 

8 

16 

3 

7 @ 10 

May 


17 

8 

16 

0 

16 

10 

6 @ 7 

June 


17 

8 

16 

0 

16 

7 

* 5 (i^ 6 

July 


17 

4 

16 

8 

16 

14 

5 0 

August 


18 

0 

17 

0 

17 

4 

5 0 

September 


19 

8 

17 

8 

18 

1 

5 0 

October 


19 

0 

17 

12 

18 

10 

5 0 

November 


20 

0 

18 

0 

18 

11 t 

5 0 

December 


20 

12 

19 

8 

19 

15 

5 0 


1861 . 


January 

19 

12 

19 

0 

19 

7 

5 

@ 6 

Februaiy 

20 


19 

8 

19 

12 

6 

0 

March 

20 


19 

8 

19 

15 

6 

0 

April 

21 

8 

20 

0 

20 

15 

6 

@ 7 

May 

20 

8 

19 

4 

19 

8 

7 

0 

June 

20 

4 

19 

4 

19 

14 

7 

0 

July 

20 

12 

19 

0 

19 

14 

7 

0 

August 

19 

0 

18 

0 

18 

9 

6 

0 

September 

18 

8 

16 

4 

17 

12 

6 

0 

October 

16 

4 

15 

4 

15 

9 


@ 6 

November 

16 

8 

15 

0 

15 

14 


0 

December 

15 

4 

12 

4 

13 

14 


0 
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STA TEMENF showing the Highest and Lowest Value of Compantfs Fotif. 
per Cent Pap^commencing from 1853 to 1862 inclusive.— ( Continued.) 


1862 . 



.Highest 

Discount. 

TiOwest 

Discount. 

Average. 

Kate of In- 
tel (St in Bunk 
of Bengal. 

J.nnuary 

16 

0 

11 

4 

13 

15 


0 

February 

12 

12 

10 

4 

11 

11 

5 (.d 

7 

March 

12 

4 

11 

0 

11 

12 

5 

7 

April 

11 

0 

6 

8 • 

8 

10 

7 

0 

May 

8 

4 

6 

0 

6 

13 

6 0 

7 

June 

7 

0 

6 

4 

6 

8 

6 

0 

July 

7 

4 

6 

8 

6 

13 

6 

0 

August 

6 

12 

4 

12 

6 

3 

ti 

0 

September 

5 

12 

4 

12 

5 

5 

5 

6 

October 

6 

4 

5 

12 

6 

0 

6 

0 

November 

5 

12 

4 

8 

5 

3 

6 

0 

December 

5 

12 

4 

8 

5 

0 

6 

0 


3.J »Loau opened 28th Detober 1853, closed 30tU August 1850. 

4 Sicca ditto 7th June 1831, closed 16th September 183.>. 

4 Of 1835-36 ditto 16th September 1835, dosed 15th May 1841 . 

4 Of 1842-43 ditto 4th Ji^uary 1843, closed 16th September 1853. 

4^ Loan opened 30th August 1856, closed 16fh January 1857. 

5 Public Works Loan opened 12th March 1855, dosed 19th October 

18^, guaranteed until 31sy|([arch 1870. 

4 Of 1842-43 from the 23rd A 1853, was a conversion of Sicca 5 
per Cent, closed 13th Se[)tembcr 1853, 

4 Of 1854-55 opened 28th October 1853, by transfer of Sicca 5 per 

Cent iiito this Loan. 

5 Of 1856-57 opened 16th January 1857, closed 30th April 1859, 

guaranteed until 16th January 1872. 

5^ Opened 21st February 1859 by transfer of 5 per cent, dosed 14lh 
February 1860, guaranteed until Ist May 1879. 


Government Loans up to August 1860. 


4 Per Cent Sicca and Company’s ... 

...A 30,17,31,781 

3^ Company’s 

...“ 8,68,200 

Public Works Loan, 5 per Cent ... 

2,36,13,700 

4^ 

37,30,300 

5 1856-57 

... ... ... 15,73,58,325 

5J 

••• 10,65,01,100 

Stock Receipts 

2,61,25,375 


61,99,28,781 
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Act No. VXZ. of 18CO. 


Laws repealed. 


AN ACT TO ENABLE JOINT STOCK BANKING COM- 
PANIES TO BE FORMED ON THE PRINCIPLE OF 
LIMITED LIABILITY. 

Whereas it is expedient to enable Joint Stock Banking Corn- 
Preamble panics to be formed on the principle of Limited 

Liability : It is enacted as follows : — 

I. So much of Section I. of Act XIX. of 1857 (for the incorpora- 
tion and regulation of Joint Stoch Companies and 
other Associations^ either with or without Limited 

Liability of the Members thereof ) as provides that nothing in that 
Act shall authorise any persons to form themselves into a Joint Stock 
Company or Association with Limited Liability for the purpose of 
Banking ; and so much of Section XCIX. of the said Act as provides 
that no Company established for the purpose of Banking shall be 
registered under that Act as a Limited Compjiny, are hereby repealed, 
subject to the following proviso, that no Banking Company, claiming 
to issue notes in India, shall be entitled to Limited Liability in res- 
pect of such issue, but shall continue subject to unlimited Liability in 
respect thereof, and that, if necessary, the assets shall be marshalled ^ 
for the benefit of the general creditors, and the shareholders shall be 
liable for the whole amount of the issue in addition to the sum for 
which they would be liable as shareholders of a Limited Company. 

II. Every existing Banking Company which shall register itself 

„ . „ as a Limited Banking Company, shall at least 

Existing Company ® , 

before obtaining re- thirty days previously to obtaining a certificate 
glatratlon under this J J tr , ® . 

Act, to give notice to of Registration with Limited Liability, give 
Customers. , . / 

notice that it is intended so to register the same 
to every person and partnership firm who shall have a Banking 
Account with the Con^py, and such notice shall be given either by 
delivering the same to sTOn person or firm, or leaving the same or put- 
ting the same into the post in a registered letter addressed to him or them 
at such address as shall have been last communicated or otherwise be- 
come known as his or their address to or by the Company ; and in case 
the Company shall omit to give any such notice as is hereinbefore 
required to be given, then as between the Company and the person or 
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persons only wfco are for the time being interested in the account in res- 
pect of which suclT notice ought to have been given, and so far as res- 
pects such account and all variations thereof down to the tinie at which 
such notice shall be given, but not further or otherwise, the certifi- 
cate of registration with Limited Liability shall have no operation. 

III. Every Limited Joint Stock Banking Company shall, before 

I United Banking commences business, or if a Banking Company 

Company to furnish at the time carrying on business with unlimited 
a statement. ... .... 

Liability, before it avails itself of the provisions 

of this Act, and also on the 1st day of February and 1st day of 
August in every year during which it carries on business, make a 
statement in the form contained in the Schedule hereto annexed, or 
as near thereto as circumstances will admit ; such statement shall 
be in addition to the balance sheet required by the said Act to be 
made out and filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies ; 
a copy of such statement shall be put up in a conspicuous place in 
the registered office of the company, and in every Branch Office 
or plac»J where the Bankiftg business of the Company is carried on ; 
and if default is made m due compliance with the provisions of this 
section, each Director shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
fifty rupees for every day during which such default continues, and 
» such penalties shall be recovered in a summary manner. 

IV. All such estate or interest in moveable and immoveable 
property, and all such deeds, bonds, obligations, 
and rights, as may belong to, or be vested in, 

any person or persons in trust for any Banking Company at the 
date of its registration under this Act, or in trust for any other 
Company at the date of its registration under the said Act XIX. 
of 1857, shall immediately on registration vest in such Banking or 
other Company, but no merger shall take place of any estates by 
reason of their uni ting in the Company under this section, without 
the express consent of the Company, certifiei|fcy some instrument 
under their common seal. 

V. Any Banking Company consisting of seven or more persons, 

having a capital of fixed amount and divided 
into Bhare. alao of fixed amount, legaUy carrying 
tomderthtaxet. busineaa of Banking previoualy to tke 

paasing of thU Act, may at any time hereafter, with the aasent 
of a majority of each of ita ahareholdera aa may have been preaent 

c 2 


Trust property. 
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in person, or in cases where proxies are allowed by Vhe regulations 
of the Company by prr>xy at some general meeting summoned for 
the purpose, register itself as a Company under this Act, and when 
so registered, all such provisions contained in any Letters Patent 
or DcTed of Settlement constituting or regulating the Company as 
are inconsistent with the said Act XIX. of 1857, or with this Act, 
shall no longer apply to the Company so registered, but such 
Registration shall not take away or affect any powers previously 
enjoyed by such Company of Banking, issuing notes payable on 
demand, or of doing any other thing. 

VI. The registration under this Act of any Banking Company 

existing at the time of the passing of this Act, 

Hegfetretlon under , , , , . i j i n 

this Act not to affect and hereby authorised to be registered, shall 

preSurfy^ not affect or prejudice the liability of such Com- 

pany to have enforced against it or its right to 

enforce any debt or obligation incurred, or any contract entered 

into, by, to, with, or on account of such Company, previously to 

such Registration, and all such debts, Gbligations, and contracts 

shall be binding on the Company when so registered, and the other 

parties thereto, to the same extent as if such registration had not 

taken place. 

VII. Every person who at or previously to the date of the regis- .i 

Saving of Uawiitlen ^ration under this Act of any Banking Company 

sLrS”before**r2is* hereby authorised to be registered, may have 
traiion uodor Act. g|iares in such Company, shall, in the event 

of the same being wound up by the Court or voluntarily, be liable 
to contribute to the assets of the Company the same amount that he 
would, if this Act had not been passed, have been liable to pay to 
the Company, for, or on account of any debt of the Company in 
pursuance of any action, suit, judgment, or other legal proceeding 
that might, if this Act had not been passed, have been instituted or 
enforced against himself or the Company. 

VIII. All such actions, suits, and other legal proceedings as may 

at the time of the registration under this Act 
of any Company hereby authorised to be regis- 
tered have been commenced by or against such 
Company or the Public Officer thereof, may be continued in the 


same manner as if such registration bad not taken place ; never- 
theless execution shall not issue against the effects of any individual 
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sUkreholder in, or member of, such Company, upon any judgmenti 
decree, or ord^^btained against such Company in any action, suit, 
or proceeding so commenced as aforesaid ; but in the event of the 
property and effects of the Company being insufficient to satisfy such 
judgment, decree, or order, an order may be obtained for winding 
up the Company in manner directed by the said Act XIX. of 1857. 

IX. All Companies registered under this Act shall be wound 
up in the manner directed by the said Act 
XTX. of 1857. 


Wlnding-up. 


X. Nothing in this Act shall affect Act VI. of 1839 ( relating to 
the Bank of Bengal)^ Act III. of 1840 (for the 
Banks *Bengtd! incorporation of a Bank at Bombay ), or Act IX. 
Madras, or Bombay. incorporation of a Bank of 

Madras or shall be deemed to apply to the several Banks of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay incorporated by the said Acts 
respectively. 

XL This Act shall be deemed to be incorporated with and to 
Construction of Act. form part of the said Act XIX. of 1857. 

I * 


SCHEDULE. 


Form of Statement to he published by a Limited Joint Stock Banking 
Company. 

The Liability of the shareholders is limited. 

The capital of the Company is divided into shares 

of rupees each. 

The number of shares issued is 

» 

Calls to the amount of 

per share have been made, under which the sum of 
Rupees has been received. *, 

The liabilities of the Company on the first day of January (or July) 
were— 

Rs. As. P. 

Notes issued 

Deposits not bearing Interest 

Deposits bearing Interest 

Seven Day and other Bills 


Total ... 
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The assets of the Company on that day were — 

Rs. As. P. 

Government Securities .t. 

Bills of Exchange 

Loans on Mortgage 

Other Loans 

Bank Premises 

Other Securities, exclusive of unpaid Calls on Shares 

Total ... 

Dated the first day of or one thousand eight hundred and 


Act Vo. XZX. of 1861. 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR A GOJERNMENT P^PEU 
CURRENCY. 

Whebbas it is expedient to provide for the issue by the Govern- 
ment of India of l^romissory Notes pavablp to 

Preamble, , . r / - 

bearer on demand, and to regulate the mode • 
of issuing and securing payment of the same ; and Whereas due 
notice has been given by the Governor-General of India in Council 
to the Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively, as 
required by Acts VI. of 1839, III. of 1840, and I^. of 1843, that 
the said Banks are to be modified by the power of the said Banks 
to issue Promissory Notes payable on demand ceasing from and 
after the day hereinafter provi^led ; It is enacted as follows :-~ 

I. Section XXXI. of the said Act VI. of 1839, Section XXXI. 

of the said Act III. of 1840, and Section 

UW. xxxm. of the said Act IX. of 1843, so far 

as the said Sections authorise the Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras respectively to issue Promissory Notes payable on demand, 
are repealed from and after the first day of March 1862. 

II. After the passing of this Act, no Body Corporate, person or 

No Body Corporate persons whatsoever in British India, (except the 

NotS to?, plJraWe to Banks of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, up to the 
bearer on demand. jgj. March 1862 and except as 
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fereinafter provided,) shall draw, accept, make, or issue any Bill of 
Exchange orXgjomissory Note, or engagement for the payment of 
money payable to bearer on demand, or borrow, owe, or take up any 
sum or sums of money on the Bills or Notes payable to bearer on de- 
mand of any such Body Corporate, or of any such person or persons. 

Exception la favor Provided that Cheques or Drafts payable to 
of Cheques. bearer on demand or othcnvise maybe drawn 

on Bankers, Shroffs, or Agents by the customers or constituents of 
such Bankers, Shroffs, or Agents, in respect of deposits of money in 
the hands of such Bankers, Shroffs, or Agents, and held by them at 
the credit and disposal of the persons drawing such Cheques or 
Drafts. 

III. There shall be established by the Onvenior-Gonernl of 

Department of Is- India in Council a department of the Public 

8UO to bo ostebiwhed. Service, to be called the Department of Issue, 
either in connection with the Mints or otherwise, and from and 
after the passing of this Act there may be i.sHiied from the said De- 
partment, as hereinafter provided, Promissory Notes of the Govern- 
ment of India payable to bearer on demand, for such stuns, not 
being less than ten Rupees, as the Governor-General of India in 
Council shall from time to t^mc direct. 

IV. The Governor- General in Council, after the passing of this 

Act, shall appoint some person, who may be the 

Head Comifliselon- /.i , ni 

er and Commissioners Master of the Mint at Calcutta, to be calleU 

to bo appointed. Head Commissioner of the Department of 

Issue, and two other persons, who may be the Master of the Mint 
at Madras, afld the Master of the Mint at Bombay, who shall be 
called respectively the Commissioners of tlie Department of Issue 
at Madras and Bombay, and it sha^l be lawful for the Governor- 
General of India in Council, from time to time, by Rules to be pub- 
lished in the Gazettes of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, to make 
such arrangements through any Officers of Government, or with 
any persons, Banks, or Bodies Corporate, either at Calcutta, Madnis, 
and Bombay, or elsewhere, as may be required to regulate and 
facilitate the issue and payment, under the provisions of this Act, of 
Promissory Notes of the Government of India, of such denominations 
as shall be prescribed under the last foregoing Section, not being for 
any less sum than ten Rupees. 
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V. It shall be lawful for the Governor- General of India in Coun- 

rowcr to Governor- ^ ^7 orderjjl be published 

SShSh "ciJSif S Gazettes of Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 

bay, to establish in British India, Districts, to be 
called Circles of Issue,** three of which Circles shall include the 
Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, respectively, and in each 
Circle to appoint some one city or town to be the place of Issue of 
Notes, as hereinafter provided. It shall be lawful for the Governor- 
General of India in Council, by an order to be published as afore- 
said, from time to time, to alter or extend the limits of the said 
Circles or any of them. Promissory Notes of the Government of 
India may be issued in the several Circles of Issue as hereinafter 
provided. 

VI. For each Circle of Issue other than those which include the 

Towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, there 
■loS' to shall be appointed by the Governor-General in 

Council, an Officer of the Government or other 
person to be called the Deputy Commissioner of Issue. In any 
Circle of Issue there may be also established an Agency or Ag*encie 3 
of Issue in connection with a Bank or otherwise. 

VII. For the purposes of this Act, tj^e Commissioners at Madras 

and Bombay shall be subordinate to the Head 

Commissioners to be . . , tv . . 

enbordinate to Hoad Commissioner; the Deputy Commissioners and 

ty CommisBioncra to Agents in the Presidency of Fort William in 
CommiHHonor. Bengal shall be subordinate to the Head Com- 

missioner ; and the Deputy Commissioners and Agents in the Presi- 
dencies of Fort Saint George and Bombay shall be Slibordinate to 
the Commissioners of Madras and Bombay respectively. 

VIII. The Head Commissioner of Issue for the time being shall 
Notestobo prepar- provide, on* paper to be specially manufactured 

‘•‘e purpose, Promissory Notes of the 
by wm. Government of India payable to bearer on de- 

mand, of the denominations which shall be from time to time pre- 
scribed under Section III. of this Act ; and shall supply or cause to 
be supplied to the Commissioners at Madras and Bombay, and to 
the several Deputy Commissioners and Agents, such Notes as they 
shall require for the purposes of this Act, and all Notes shall 
bear upon them the name of the city or town from which they arc 
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severally issul^ and shall be payable only at the OlBce or Offices or 




Where payable. 


Agencies of Issue of such city or town anti at 
the Presidency Town of the Presidency within 
which such city or town is situated. 

IX. The Head Commissioner, the Commissioners, and the Depu- 
When Buch Notea ^7 Commissioners and Agents shall, in their res- 
may be iBsued. pcctive “ Circles of Issue,” on the demand of 

any person, issue from such Office or Offices or Agencies of Issue 
as shall be established in the appointed city or town in their res- 
pective Circles, Promissory Notes of such denominations as shall be 
prescribed under Section III., not being for any less sum than ten 
Rupees, on the terms following : — 

First — In exchange for the amount thereof in current silver coin 
of the Government of India ; 

Or, secondly . — In exchange for the amount thereof in standard 
silver bullion or foreign silver coin computed according to such 
standard, at the rate of 979 Rupees per 1,000 tolahs of standard 
silver fit for coinage. • 

Provided that the said Head Commissioner, Commissioners, De- 
puty Commissioners, and Agents shall, in all cases, be entitled to re- 
quire such silver bullion and foreign coin to be melted and assayed 
at the expense of the person tendering the same, and provided also 
that in ail places where there is no Mint of the 
Government of India, it shall be optional for any 
such Head Commissioner, Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, and 
Agents, to issue Notes in exchange for silver or foreign coin under 
this Section ; 

Or, thirdly . — In exchange for other Notes of the Government of 
India payable to bearer on demand of other amounts issued within 


the same Circle. 

Provided also, that it shall be lawful for the Governor-General in 
Council from time to time to direct, by order to be published in the 
Gazettes (‘f Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, that Notes to an extent 
to be specified in the order, not exceeding one-fourth of the total 
amount of issues represented by coin and bullion as herein provided 
shall be issued at such Offices or Agencies of Issue as may be named 
in the order, in exchange for gold coin of full weight of the Govern- 
ment of India, or for foreign gold coin or gold bulhon computed 
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at such rates and according to such rules and conditio^ as shall, bo 
fixed by such order, and which rates, rules, and coflffitions shall not 
be altered without six months* preTious notice. Whenever such 
order shall be issued, the Head Commissioner, Commissioners, De- 
puty Commissioners, and Agents, at the Offices or Agencies specified 
in the order, shall be bound to issue Notes on demand in conformity 
with such order. 

X. The whole amount of the bullion and coin so received for 
Notes shall be retained and secured as a re- 
serve to pay such Notes, with the exception of 
such an amount, not exceeding four crores of 
Rupees, as the Governor- Oeneral in Council, 
with the consent of the Secretary of State for 
India, shall from time to time fix. The amount 
so fixed shall be published in the Gazettes of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and shall be invested in Govern- 
ment Securities, and the said coin, bullion, and securities shall be 
appropriated and set apart to provide for the satisfaction and dis- 
charge of the said Notes ; and the said Notes shall be deemed to 
have been issued on the security of the coin, bullion, and securities 
so appropriated and set apart, as well as on the general credit of the 
Govci-nment, Provided that any gold coin or bullion which may be 
received under this Act, may be sold or exchanged for silver coin 
or bullion to be so appropriated and set apart, instead of the gold 
coin or bullion. 

XI. The Government Securities purchased under Act in the 
Presidency of Port William in Bengal shall stand 
Oovermlwit* Soouri- in the name of the Head Commissioner and the 
tictoBimid. Calcutta; the Govern- 

ment Securities purchased under this Act in the Presidency of Fort 
Saint George shall stand in the name of the Commissioner at Madras 
and the Master of the Mint at Madras ; and the Government Securi- 
ties purchased under this Act in the Presidency of Bombay shall 
stand in the name of the Commissioner at Bombay and the Master 
of the Mint at Bombay. Provided that if the Head Commissioner 
or Commissioner in any case be the Master of the Mint, the Gover- 
nor-General in Council shall appoint another Trustee or Trustees 
in addition to the Master of the Mint. 


The whole amount 
of bullion and coin 
received for Notce to 
be kept aa a reserve 
to pay Buch Notea 
exccptinif an amount 
not oxcoedinK 4 croroa 
of iiupeea to be fixed 
afl the minimum 
limit of circulation. 
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XIL The ’l9ead Commisiioner from time to time ehall frame 

^ ^ ^ , * Rules to be approved by the Governor-General 

Buies to be framed , 

for keeping and au- of India in Council, for keeping the accounts of 

diting Uie Accounts. , . , « , , « , 

the said Department of Issue, and for the audit- 
ing of such accounts, and for otherwise regulating the business of 
the Department; provided that such Rules shall be in no wise 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act. 

XIII. An abstract of the accounts of the Department, showing 

. the whole amount of Notes in circulation, the 

Abstract of Ao- 

eountstobe publish- amount of coin and bullion reserved, distin- 
guishing gold from silver, and the amount of the 
Government Securities held by the said Department, shall be made 
up monthly in Calcutta, and published as soon as may be in the 
Gazettes of Calcutta, Madi'as, and Bombay. 

XIV. It shall be lawful for the Head Commissioner in respect of 

the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and 
posed of wheu neces- for the Commissioners at Madras and Bombay in 
• respect of the Presidencies of Madras and Bom- 

bay respectively, at any time when they shall be ordered so to do 
by the Governor- General of India in Council, to sell and dispose of 
any portion of the above-mentioned limited amount of Government 
, Securities standing in their names respectively, and in the names of 
the Masters ‘of the Mint or Trustees as aforesaid; and for the 
purpose of effecting such sales, the said Masters of the Mint or 
Trustees respectively shall, on a request in writing from the said 
Head Commissigner or Commissioners in their respective Presidencies, 
at all times sign and endorse such Government Securities as shall 
stand in their names respectively ; and it shall be lawful for the 
said Head Commissioner or Comn^ssioners, if directed by the 
Governor-General of India in Council, to purchase Government 
Securities to replace their sales. 

XV. The interest accruing due on the Government Securities 

purchased and held under this Act shall be en- 

Interest of Seeorl- 

ties to be paid to the tered in a separate account, to be annually 
credit of Qoverumeut. Ug^d Commissioner to the 

Governor-General of India in Council ; and the amount of such in- 
terest shall, from time to time, as it becdhics due, be paid by the 
Accountants General in the several Presidencies of India, into the 
revenues of the Government of India, under the head of ^Trofitg 

D 2 
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of Note circulation,” and an account slowing the m bunt of profits 
of the Note circulation and of the charges and exposes incidental 
tliereto, shall be made up and published annually in the Gazettes of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

XVI. Within any of the “ Circles of Issue,” as hereinbefore 
KotcB where legal provided, a tende*^ of a Note or Notes issued 

*^"‘*®^* under this Act from any Office or Agency of 

Issue of such “ Circle of Issue,” shall be a legal tender to the amount 
expressed in such Note or Notes, and shall be taken to be valid as 
a tender to such amount in payment of any revenue or other claim 
to the amount of ten Rupees and upwards due to the Government 
of India, and in payment of any sum of ten Rupees and upwards 
due by the Government of India, or by any Body Corporate, or 
by any person or persons in British India, on all occasions whatso- 
ever on which any tender of money can be legally made. Provided 
that no such Note or Notes shall be deemed to be a legal tender of 
payment by the Government of India at any Office or at the Issue 
Department of any Agency of Issue. 

XVII. The name of the Head Commissioner, of either of the 

Name of Head Commissioners, of any Deputy Commissioner or 

may”'^"^°"impreMed person authorised by the said Head 

^lUi machinery. Commissioner, or by either of the said Commis-# 
sinners, to sign Notes issued under this Act, may be impressed or 
affixed by machinery provided for that purpose by the Government 
of India, and such printed names shall be taken to be good and 
valid signatures to all intents and purposes, as if ^ch Notes had 
been subscribed in the proper hand -writing of any one of the persons 
aforesaid whose signatures the said printing purports to represent. 

XVIII. All Notes issued^ under this Act shall be deemed and 
taken to be Promissory Notes of the Govern- 
icrib»i"aB"?romi8wry ment of India, and may and shall be described 
as Promissory Notes of the Government of India 
in all indictments, aud in criminal and civil proceedings, any law or 
usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 

XIX. If any Body Corporate or person, after the passing of this 
.... Act, shall contrary to the provisions of this 

Penalty for usuing ’ ^ ^ 

Buch Notes contrary accept, make, or issue any Bill of 

to provUious of this » » r » 

Act. Exchange, Promissory Note, or engagement for 

the payment of money payable to bearer on demand, or borrow 
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owe, or take u ii any sum or sums of money on the Bills or Note 
or engagement^ &r the payment of money payable to bearer on 
demand of any such Body Corporate or person, such Body Corpo- 
rate or person shall be liable to a penalty to the amount of every 
such Bill of Exchange, Promissory Note, or engagement for the pay- 
ment of money, to be recovered on the prosecution of the Head 
Commissioner, Commissioner, or Deputy Commissioner, as the case 
may be, of the “ Circle of Issue,” in which such Bill of Exchange, 
Promissory Note, or engagement for the payment for money is 
issued before any Police Magistrate or Magistrate within such 
“Circle of Issue,” and in case of conviction, and default of pay- 
ment of such penalty, the Police Alagistrate or Magistrate who shall 
try the case shall issue his warrant to levy the amount thereof, 
together with the reasonable costa of the prosecution, by distress 
and sale of goods and chattels of the Body Corporate or person so 
convicted. 

XX. The words “ British India” in this Act shall denot j the 

DeflniUon of“Bri. Terrijtories that are or may bo vested in Her 
tbh India,” Majesty by the Statute 21 and 22 Vic., c. lOf^, 

entitled “ An Act for the better Government of India,” excci)t the 
Settlement of Prince of Wai%s’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 
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Aet No. mV. or 18«1. 


AN ACT TO ENABLE THE BANKS OP BENGAL, MADRAS, 
AND BOMBAY TO ENTER INTO ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH THE GOVERNMENT FOR MANAGING THE 
ISSUE, PAYMENT, AND EXCHANGE OF GOVERN- 
MENT CURRENCY NOTES AND CERTAIN BUSINESS 
HITHERTO TRANSACTED BY THE* GOVERNMENT 
TREASURIES. 

Whsbeas it is expedient to authorise the Banks of Bengal, 
rrcambie Madras, and Bombay to enter into the agree- 

ments hereinafter mentioned ; It is enacted as 
follows : — 

I. It shall be lawful for any of the said Banks, by agreements 
Banks may enter under their corporate seal, to enter into agree- 

miJtrSth “ents or arrangements with the Secretary 

of State for India ifi Council through the 
Governor- General of India in Council, the Governor of Madras in 
Council, and the Governor of Bombay in Council respectively, for 
superintending, managing, and becoming agents, for the issue, pay- 
ment, and exchange of Promissory Notes of the Government of India • 
payable on demand under Act XlX.of 1861 (to provide for a Govern- 
ment Paper Currency ) or any Act which may hereafter be passed 
in relation to the Paper Currency of the Government of India ; for 
the carrying on the business of an Agency of issue under the said Act 
XIX. of 1861 in any circle of issue in which any of the said Banks 
shall have established a Branch Bank under Act VI. of 1839 (relating 
to the Bank of Bengal) or dhy other Act ; and for transacting any 
part of the business of, or hitherto generally transacted by or at the 
General Treasuries of the Governments at the several Presidencies of 
Fort William, Madras, and Bombay respectively. 

II. It shall be lawful for the said Banks of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bank* may trans- Bombay, in addition to the modes of business 

£( 1011^10 Buch"^ which they may now by law be respectively 
rangemonts. engaged, to transact, in accordance with the 

provisions of the said agreements or arrangements entered into under 
Section I. of this Act, all or any of the business appertaining to the 
superintendence, management, or agency for the issuing, payment, 
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nr flxcliange lin the first Section mentioned, and the business ot 
an Agency oPijsue under the said Act XIX. of 1861 in any such 
circle of issue as aforesaid, or all or any of the business of, or hitherto 
generally transacted by, the General Treasuries in that Section 
mentioned. 


Act No. Xm. of 1862. 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR A NEW SILVER AND A NEW 
COPPER COINAGE. 

Whebeas it is expedient to provide for a new Silver and a new 

Preamble. Copper Coinage; It is enacted as follows 

I. * From the 1st day of November 1862 so much of the 1st and 

2nd Sections of Act XVII. of 1835 (relating 

Kepealof Acta. ^ Silver Coinage) as provides that 

only the Silver Coins therein mentioned shall be coined at the 
Mints within the territories of the East India Company, and that 
such Coins shall bear on the reverse the words “The East India 
Company;” also Act XXXI. of (relating to Coinage); Act 
XXI. of 1838 (relating to the Silver Coin) ; Act XXI. of 1835 ; Act 
XXn. of 1814, and Act XI. of 1854 (relaHngto the Copper Coin)^ 
shall be repealed, except as to any act already done or Coin already 
coined or issued under the same. 

II. From the Ist day of November ^1862, except as provided 

by Act VI. of 1847 {for establishing a Copper 

Description of Coins, (jy^rrency in the SetUements of Penang, Singa- 
pore, and Malacca) in respect of Cents, Half Cents, and Quarter Centsi 
no Silver or Copper Coins, except those mentioned below, shall be 
coined at the Mints in British India 

Silver Coin. 

A Rupee, to be caUed the Government Rupee. 

A Half Rupee. 
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A Quarter Rupee or Four- Anna Piece. 

An Eighth of a Rupee or Two- Anna Piece. 


Copper Coin, 

A Double Pice oi Half Anna. 

A Pice or Quarter Anna. 

A Half Pice or one- eighth of an Anna. 

A Pic, being one-third of a Pice, or one-twelfth of an Anna. 

III. The Rupee so coined shall be of the same weight and 
Weight and stand- Standard as those provided for the Company’s 

aid of silver Coin. Rupees by the said Act XVII. of 1835, that is 
to say, the weight shall be 180 grains Troy, and the standard as 
follows :--|ith or 165 grains of pure Silver; ^^th or 15 grains of 
alloy. The other Silver Coins shall be of proportionate weight and 
of the same standard. 

IV. The Copper Coins so coined shall be of the weight prescribed 

for Coins of the same denominations respectively 
Col?"* by Acts XXI. of 1835 and XI. of 1854, that, is to 

say : 


The Double Pice shall weigh 200 grains Troy. 

The Pice 100 „ • 

The Half Pice 50 „ 

The Pie 33^ „ 


V. Until the Governor-General in Council shall otherwise order 

Inscriptions on power hereinafter reserved, the Silver 

and Copper Coins so coined shalWbear on the 
obverse the likeness and the name of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
and the inscription Victoria Queen,” and on the reverse the designa- 
tion of the Coins in English filledTby the word “India” with such 
date and embellishments on each Coin as the Governor-General in 
Council shall from time to time direct. 

VI. It shall be lawful for the Governor- General in Council, from 

GWHlor-Oeneml ‘“““g 

In Council may order all Coins authorised by this Act, and to nrescribe 
other devices, fce. ^ 

in heu of the likeness and inscription as hereto- 
fore prescribed, such other devices and inscriptions and embelish- 
ments for all or any of the Coins hereby authorised as, by an order 
in Council to be published in the Official Oazette^ he may direct. 
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Vfl. The’^aid Rupee and Half Rupee shall be a legal tender in 
BiipMM<in.if.Ra.* payment of on account of all engagementa what- 
pee to be legal tender, gyer, provided the Coin shall not have lost more 
than two per cent in weight, and provided it shall not have been 
clipped or filed, or have been defaced or diminished otherwise than 
by use. 

VIII. The Quarter Rupee and Eighth of a Rupee shall be 
legal tender only for the fractions of a Rupee, 

Quarter and Eighth ® . . . , , 

Rupee how to ite legal subject to the same provisions as in the last 
tender. . 

preceding Section mentioned. 

IX. The Double Pice shall be a legal tender 
be^egai tender ^ thirty-second part of a Rupee or for half 
an Anna. 

The Pice for a sixty-fourth part of a Rupee, or for one-fourth 
of an Anna. 

The Half Pice for a hundred-and-twenty-eighth part of a Rupee, 
or for one-eighth of an Anna ; and the Pie, one-third of a Pice, for 
a huiidred-and-ninety-«econ(l part of a Rupee, or the twelfth of 
an Anna. 

Provided that none of the said Copper Coins shall be legal tender, 
except for the fractions of a Rupee, and except in the Settlement 
of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca for the fractions 
of a Dollar at the rate fixed by Act XVII. of 1855, viz . : — The Pice 
for a hundred-and-fortieth part of a Dollar ; the Double Pice for a 
seventieth part of a Dollar ; the Pie for a four-hundred-and twentieth 
part of a Doljar; and the Half Pice for a two-hundred-and-eightieth 
part of a Dollar. 

X. All Silver Coin of the weight and standard specified in the 
said Acts XVIX. of ,1835, and XXI. of 1838, 

Coin coined under , K „ , . 

former Acts still to be issued Since the passing ot those Acts respec- 

legai tender. lively and before the first day of November 1862 

and declared by those Acts respectively to be a legal tender, and all 

Copper Coins of the weight specified in the said Acts XXI. of 1835, 

XXII. of 1844, and XVII. of 1855 issued since the passing of those 

Acts respectively and before the first day of November 1862, and 

declared by those Acts respectively to be a legal tender, shall continue 

to be a legal tender for the amounts thereof respectively, subject to 

the same conditions and provisions as under those Acts respectively 

anything in this Act contained notwithstanding. 
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XI. All Acts and Laws in force in British India ^ the time of 
Exiating Acts to passing of this Act respectJng the Queen’s 

continue in force. qj. Silver or Copper Coin current in 

British India, and not repugnant to the provisions of this Act, shall 
be and continue in full force and effect, and shall be applied to the 
Silver and Copper Coin to be coined in pursuance of this Act. 

XII. The words “ British India” in this Act denote the territo- 
Defiriition of “British **^^8 which are or may become vested in Her 

*'"**“ ' Majesty by the Statute 21 and 22 Vic., c. 106, 

entitled “ An Act for the better Government of India.” 




INDEX. 

A 

Adulteration of the coinage, a common occurrence in India ... 31 

Agra Savings* Fund, the 321 

Antiquity of Banking, the H 

Assays of Coins of Native States 48 

Act in 1813 removed restrictions upon Europeans settling in 

India 18 

Acts? Coinage i ^8 

Acts op tub Lbqislativb Council, viz. 

No. VII of 1860. — To ejiablc Joint Stock Companies to be 

formed on the principle of Limited Liability 400 

No. XIX of 1861. — To provide for a Government Paper 

Currency 404 

No. XXIV of 1861. —To enable the Presidency Banks to 
arrange with tbp Government to manage the Currency ... 412 

No. XllI jf 1862. — To provide for a New Silver and Copper 

Coinage 

Advantage of keeping a Banker 84 

Agra and United Service Bank, the 205 

Appendices 

Asia, Bank of, the 3^2 

B 

Banks, the Indian 

Banks, public, or of a private character, 8 ; the Antiquity of 
some, in London, 9 ; the Canton, do not materially differ from 
the European, 54; of Deposit and Discount, 77 ; of Ex- 
change and Remittance, 77 ; of Madras and Bombay, di- 
rected their Agents to receive Deposits at interest, 79 ; 

will break down the ruinous rate of interest in India 

E 2 


80 
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Banks to manage the Currency, to enable the Presidency, Act 


No. XXIV of 1861 •. : 412 

Bank, the management of.a 86 


Bank, of Bengal, first opened as the Bank of Calcutta, 95; 
of Madras, 151; of Bombay, 161; of Mirzapore, 203 ; the 
Commercial, 202 ; the Calcutta, 202 ; the Agra and United 
Service, 204; the Union, 177; the Oriental Bank Corpo- 
ration, the North Western, of India, 222; the Delhi, 233; 
the Dacca, 234 ; the Benares, 236 ; Simla, the, 292 ; London 
and Eastern, 295 ; the Cawnpore, 316 ; the Uncovenanted 
Service, 326 ; the Commercial, of India, 329 ; Government 
Savings, 336; of Asia, 342 ; the East India, 346 ; Chartered, 
of Asia, 352; Chartered Mercantile, of India, London 
and China, 357 ; of Ceylon, the, 363 ; Chartered of India, 
Australia and China, 366 ; London, of Australia and India, 
374; Punjab, Limited, 374; Scinde, Punjab and Delhi 
Bank Corporation Limited, 374; Central, of Western India, 
375 ; of Hindustan, China, and Japan Limited, 377 ; of • 


Rohilkund (Rampore), 378 ; People’s, of India Limited, 

378 ; French, 382 ; Bengal, 390 ; of India, 391 ; General, 

of India, the 392 ; Carnatic, the .* 392 

Banker, the, an important Member of Native Indian Society, 

11 ; the village, maintains his character and position as the 

village Mahajun 13 

Bankers, in India, divided into three classes, 13 ; a pattern 
of Commercial morality, 15; the Merchant Princes of India 
were, 18 ; are conservators of the Commercial virtues 86 


Banking, the Origin of, 1 ; the Science descended from Italy, 

7; Private, 9; the busine^s of 10; its Antiquity in India, 

11 ; tbe trade of, enlarged, 11 ; Europeans not the origina- 
tors of, in India, 15 ; India had a system of, before England, 

16; introduced into India by Jews, 16; the business oli 
among the Indians, 21 ; its utility to the Country, 65; its 

existing condition 

Banking Institutions, numerous in China, 55 ; the increase 
of, a remarkable feature, 72 ; divided into two classes 77 ; 

necessary to supplant the native exchanges 86 

Banking Capital, India deficient in, 73; who are the creators of 76 

Bank Paper, not Capital 75 

Bank Restriction Act 
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Baakrupt, te/m, whence derived 8 

Bengal Bank, llfh 390 

Bills of Exchange known to the Hindoos from remote periods 21 

Book, this, intended principally for reference 40 

Burmah, description of Currency in 55 

Burmese, have no metallic currency 55 

Burying money and jewels 71 


C 


Calcutta Bank, the * i.,.. 

Capital, resources of India unknown from absence of, 78; 
utility of Banks in rendering, productive, 70 ; the moving 
power of Commerce, 75 ; channels throug hwhich, operates, 
76 ; economized by the use of Cheques and Letters of Credit 

Carnatic Bank, the 

Cash, a Native Chinese Coin, 54; is current in Thibet and 

Li^sa 

Caste, consolidated the system of Indian banking into an in- 
stitution, 12; another name for idleness 

Cawnpore Bank, the ...? 

Central Bank of Western India, the 

Ceylon, Bank of, the. 

Charter, East India Company’s, abrogated in 1832 

Chartered, or Government Banks, manage the Government 

Currency I 

Chartered Bank of Asia, the 

Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London and China, the... 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia,^and Hhina, the 

China, value of the tael of Sycee and Doi\ir Silver in 

Chinese, have no regular Coinage 

Circulation, of the Bank of Bengal, seldom exceeded a million 

and a half sterling 

Coin, not certain when introduced, 2 ; some doubts as to the 
description used, 5 ; circulated by the Up-country people 

in sealed bags 

Coins, the different, of India, 41 ; Gold, 42 ; weight and purity 
fixed in 1835, by Act XVII, 43 ; and in 1841, by Notifica- 
tion, 43 ; Silver, 45 ; mode of discriminating the different 
varieties of, 47 ; Copper 


202 


98 

392 

55 

68 

316 

375 

363 

18 

79 

352 

357 

366 

52 

52 

37 


81 


49 
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Coinage, to provide for a new Silver and Copper, Aet No. • 

Xlllof 1862 41.7 

Coinage Acts 

Coinage, adulteration of the, common in India, 31 ; Orders oi’ 

Government relative to the f>l 

Colonization and Capital, the great desiderata for India 70 

Commercial Bank, the t202 

Commercial Bank of India, the 

Committee, every Bank should have a Consulting SS 

Company’s paper, Highest and Lowest value of 396 

Comptoir d’Escompte of Paris, the 3S2 

Cowries, represent the smallest change, 20 ; are an index of 

the poverty of the people 20 

Currency, inconvenience of a metallic, 34 ; introduction of a 
Government paper 34 

D 

I • 

Dacca Bank, the, 234 ; purchased by the Bank of Bengal 99 

Delhi Bank Corporation, the 233 

Deposits, receiving of, not a part of Native Indian Banking, 2 J ; 
small amount of, in the Bank of Bengal, 73 ; swell tin* 

earnings of a Bank 7>5 

Directors of a Bank, the duty of the 87 

Dividend, rates of the Bank of Bengal, 115 ; of the Oriental 

Bank Corporation, 143; of the Bank of Madr'a 154 

Dollars, difference in weight, 49 ; corrected Assay Tables^ 49 ; 

arc manufactured in China ^2 

Dosses, and Setts, hereditary ^establishments of 13 

E 

East India Bank, the 346 

Exchange, the par of, between England and France, 30 ; be- 
tween England and India, 30 ; how regulated 83 

Existing Condition of Banking in India 72 


F 


Failure of the Agency and Banking Firms inflicted ruinous 
calamities, 80 ; amount of their defalcation 


348 
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Financial Minister, an unscriipulous, might run CuiTency into 


debt % 35 

Firms, the defunct great Agendy, had a Note Circulation 18 

Fund, the Agra Savings’, the 321 

G 

General Bank of India, the 392 

General Treasury, established at the Bank of Bengal 97 

Gold, the unit of Currency under the Hindoo system, 43 ; 
when it ceased to be a legal tender in the Indo-British 

territories, 44 ; impolitic putting it out of circulation 43 

Gomastas, or Clerks, carry on the business of the native 
bankers, 13 ; it rarely happens that a firm loses anything by 

the dishonesty of 10 

Government Paper Currency, to provide for a. Act No. XIX 

of 1861 404 

Government Savings’ Bank, the 336 


11 

Highest and lowest value of Company’s four per cent, paper, the 396 
Hoarding, common throughout all Asia, 17 ; affords a clue to 
the withdrawal of large sums from circulation, 17; carried 


on largely in India 17 

Iloondee, dishonoring of a, an event of rare occurrence, 13; a 
corruption of Hindui^ 21 ; a Bill drawn out in a written 

character } 21 

Ilondees, are the only currency not legalized, 81; extensively 
taken, 82 ; a perfect portion of the Indian Commercial 
System, 83 ; term for which they aif dr^wn 83 


I 

India, suffered from the East India Company’s Monopoly, 69 ; 


requires a sound system of Banking 98 

Indian Banks, the 93 

Indian Bankers, have private estafettes 21 


Interest, among the Mahomedans and Hindoos, 22 ; the rate 
of, in India, always enormous, 22 ; high, because difficult to 
recover the money, 28 ; a permanent reduction in the rates 
of, would relieve Commerce 


98 
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Issue, Agency of, established at the Bank of Bengal 98 

J 

Justice, adminstration of, in India, not so perfect as in England 22 
L 

Lalla Joteepersaud 14 

Limited Liability, Act No. VIX of 1860 400 

Local Banks 78 

London and Eastern Banking Corporation, 295 ; Statement of 

the afiairs of the 301 

London Bank of Australia and India, the 374 

M 

Madras, Bank of, the 151 

Mahajuns, the village, the only thriving class 14 

Management of a Bank, the 80 

Managers, the talents of, an index of the talents of the Direc-^ 

tors, 88 ; the responsibilities of 99 

Metallic Currency, inconvenience from a, in coUecting'rent or 

revenue <*. 34-36 

Mint Master, orders of Government to the, relative to the 

Coinage 61 

Mints, Government, 20 ; private 31 

Mirzapore, Bank of, the 203 

Mohur, Gold, its value U 29 

Money, the great wheel of circulation, 19 ; Paper,^in use in 

Russia and Java, 37 ; and in China 38 

Monetary System of India,.^the, ,19 ; some remarks on the 40 

Monetary notation, Indiau 30 

N 

North Western Bank of India, the 222 

Notation, Indian Monetary, differs from the English 30 

Notes, Government Currency, 34 ; issue of the Bank of Bengal, 
quite insignificant, 37 ; Bank of Bengal did not encourage 
issue of small, 38 ; present issue of small, below the require- 
ments of the country, 39; consequences of over -issue of, in 
America 40 
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0 

Origin of Banking 1 

Oriental Bank Corporation, the 141 

Over-issue, consequences of, in America 40 

P 

^^aper enfaoed for interest in London.. 394 

Paper Money, a small proportion of the Indian circulation, 21 ; 
the sole circulating medium in Fuh-chow, 54 ; merely the 

representative of Capital 75 

Par, of Exchange 30-49 

People’s Bank of India Limited, the 378 

Podars, description of 23 

Premium on Bills and Bank Notes 82 

Prinsep’s Tables, are copyright 41 

Prize Property, sale of Kirwee 71 

Promissory Notes, Goverpment, enfaccd for payment of in- 
terest in London 394 

Punjab Bank Limited, the 374 

o 

R 

0 

Rates of Discount and Interest of Bank of Bengal, 116; of 

Bank of Madras, 155 ; of Bank of Bombay 169 

Revenue, the land tax.«the principal source of, was paid in kind 12 
Rupee, means Silver,! 20 ; the integer of account, 28 ; th^ 
Current^ an imaginary Coin, 28 ; Standard of Company’s, 

29; Sonat and Sicca, the, 29; a perfect assimilation of 
value of the, in the three Presidencies, |41 ; new Govern- 
ment, or Victoria, the • / 46 

Rupees, now coined, reduced to one value, 21 ; a considerable 
variety of, current in India, 28; Hyderabad, Nagpore, 
Lucknow «... 48 

S 

Savings’ Banks,, are Banks of Deposit 77 

Savings’ Bank, Government, the 336 

Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi Bank Corporation Limited, the 374 

Sealed bags passed from place to place, 81; scarcely an 
instance on record of, being found to contain less than stated 82 
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Servants, of the East India Com^fany jealous of interlopers ‘ J59 

Shekletop, Dr., Assay Master of Calcutta Mint, has given 

valuable assistance ; . . :p, 

Sbreffis are native bankers, 17; where the wealthy are to be 
found settled, 17 ; have agents in every important city 8l 

Shro& and Podars exercise a separate vocation 6 

Shroffage, is discount dn Bills... ; ’ 86 

Silver,' drain of, from Europe, causes surprise* 17 

Silver coins ; first introduced by the Mahommedan con- 
querors* 20 

Simla Bank, the 292 

Sink of the precious metals, Pliny calls India the 7l 

Standard currency consists of silver coins 19 

Standards of value 1 

l^ee Silver, the only approach to a Silver Currency among 
the Chinese 6B 

T 


Table, for converting the rupee into divisions of annas and pie ... 47 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles E., reports on dhe enormous rate of 
interest charged in India 34r 

U 

Uncovenaiited Service Bank, the 326 

Unhin Bank, of Calcutta, the 177 

Usu^'laws, repeal of the, removed an absurdity, 22 ; whenre- 

^ moved from the Statute Book, 27 

Utility of iBanixing to the pountry 64 


W 

' 

lands, 69; resections in regard to, cause of the 
country being retarded •••..y.. 96 

■ , • • t" ' " ' 


t^^emindars, that have the privily ns. ehute^^^ ^he Nizam, 

of coming money , at their own jiintB , 31 

Zillah Bankers, usefiil to the community li 








